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II is proper to inform the reader that a 
conſiderable part of the volume which is 
now ſubmitted to him, was written by a 
very eminent hiſtorian lately deceaſed. 
The continuation, from the middle of the 
reign of George II. is added by a perſon 
converſant in modern hiſtory. It has been 
his earneſt endeavour to preſerve a uni- 
formity of ſtyle throughout the whole, and 
he humbly preſumes that the volume will 
form an acceptable ſupplement to the hiſtory 
of Hume. . 3 
In this work all diſquiſitions on the prin- 
ciples of government are ſtudiouſly avoid- 
ed; the writer conceiving that ſuch inqui- 
ries would be not only ſuperfluous but even 
impertinent, as we have one certain criterion ' 
of political wiſdom and virtue, viz. the Ha- 
bliſhed doctrines of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
The errors of every party, whether Whigs 
or Tories, are freely cenſured and expoſed ; 
and whatever was good or. eſtimable in the 
characters of ſtateſmen is marked without 
any attention to the party principles which 
they profeſſed. Though the narrative is re- 
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duced within a ſmall compaſs, it is hoped 
that no fact of real importance will be found 
to have been omitted. The tranſactions of 
the preſent: reign, however, as being by far 
the moſt momentous within the ſcope of this 
hiſtory, are moſt minutely detailed. 
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State of Great Britain.-- Revenue ſettled on the Crows 
| for one Year only. King inclines lo the Tories, —War 
with France. James invades Ireland.--Hisillcondu#. 
—Milliam proceeds in perſon for Ireland. de Po- 
piſh Faction defeated there and dg eferted by Janes. 
Treaty of ' Limerick. —Peace: with France, —Reſolu- 


tions of . Parliament againſt a ſtanding Army. — Di., 
* miſſion of the King's Dutch guards.—Regulation of © 
the Succeſſion to 75 Crown.—Exclufion of Foreigners 


from Offices of Truſt.— Partition Treaty.--- Infatuated 


Condult of the People.---Triple Alliance. --=Prepara- 
rations for War.---Right of Petitioning aa — 


| Death and Charatter of OR 7 
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TI. revolution of 1688 is juſtly regarded, yl 


Britons as the moſt brilliant tranſaQtion in 
their hiſtory. The important ends which it ac- 


compliſhed, compared with the moderate and 
_ .. equitable meaſures by which it was atchieved, 


moſt properly render it the objekt of our vene- 
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ration. Bythe Revolution, and the Bill of Rights, 
which were the immediate conſequence of that 
event, the exiſtence of a virtual compact between 
the king and people was confirmed beyond the 
poſſibility of a queſtion ; as well as the right of 
the latter to diſmiſs even the higheſt officer of the 
ſtate, when he ſhould be found to abufe the truſt 
repoſed in him. The Revolution prevented many 
and great evils; it conferred ſome ſubſtantial 
benefits; and it ſanctioned, by a folemn act of the 
Ilegifſlature, all the legal privileges of the ſubject, 
Ho in ſuch a, manner, as, we truſt, will render it for 
ever impoſſible. to eſtabliſh.m theſe kingdoms an 
arbitrary ſyſtem of government. To thoſe who 
may be led $0 now 64 that this-glorious reform 
„„ in our government did not go far enough in ſecur- 
5 ing the political liberties of the nation, and in 
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| | abridging the royal prerogatives, many ſound 
170 arguments might be adduced ; but it will be ſuf- _ 
3:8 ficient for the preſent to requeſt their attention to 
| the rate of the external dominions of Great Bri- 


tain, and of Ireland in particular, and even to the 
ſtate of parties in this kingdom, at the moment- 
ous period which we have to record. 5 
While the new government was happily and 
peaceably eftabliſhed in Great Britain, un- 
der Wilſiam and Mary, a proſpect of a very 
different nature preſented itſelf in Ireland. The 
pride and inſolence of the papiſts, which had 
ariſen to even a frantic exceſs on the birth of the 
' pretended prince of Wales, had received a ſevere 
Thock from the reverſe of fortune which at- 
tended the projects of their maſter. They were, 
however, far from ſubdued ; and even openly 
__ teſtified their adherence to the exiled king. In 
the mean time the lord-deputy Tyrconnel was 
taking fecret meaſures for ſecuring the king- 
dom under the tyranny of James; and his con 
duct was fo ſuſpicious that the proteſtant inha-. 
bitants of Londonderry refuſed to admit the * | 
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of Antrim's regiment, conſiſting of Iriſh papiſts 


and Highlanders, whom the lord-deputy had ſent, 
thither as a garriſon, and were declared in a ſtate) 


of tebellion, and formally beſieged by the Iriſh. 
Tyrconnel, in the mean time, amuſed William 
with a pretended treaty for the ſurrender of the 


government, while he, at the ſame inſtant, employ- 
ed fecret agents with James to negociate for a fo- 


reign force to be ſent from France, for ſecur- 


ing his authority. The diſtracted ſtate of this 


unhappy kingdom at this diſaſtrous period is 
ſcarcely to be deſcribed. "The north-eaſtern di- 


viſion, inhabited-chiefly by proteſtants, had pro- 
claimed William and Mary King and queen; but 
this ng conſidered by the lord-deputy as an 


act of rebellion, a conſiderable force was ſent 


againſt them, and they were every where put 


to the rout, and deprived of every ſtrong hold, 
except the towns of Londonderry and Ennifkil- 
ling; the valour and magnanimity of whoſe inhabi- 
tants have deſervedhy attracted the admiration of 


hiſtorians. On the other hand, the popiſh party 
became every day more inſolent and ferocious; 
and the unhappy proteſtants were terrified by re- 
peated rumours * of the moſt formidable conſpira 


cies, and of a revival of thoſe dreadful maſſacres 
which were ſtill recent in their remembrance. | 


The kingdom of Great Britain, on te 


acceſſion of William to the throne, was 4 p. 6% 


divided into three different factions, f 


jacobites, who cloſely adhered to the doctrine of a 
| facred indefeaſible right to government inhe- 
rent in dne family; of tories, who abetted and 


_ A letter, addreffed by an unknown hand. to lord Mount 


Alexander, in the county of Downe, warned him of à general 


maſſacre intended by the Iriſh, and pointed out Sunday the gth- 

of December, as the preciſe time when this bloody deſign was to 
be executed, without diſtinction of ſex, age, or condition: the 
like intelligence was conveyed to ſeveral gentlemen in the nor- 
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ſupported arbitrary principles of government in 
general; and of Whigs, who profeſſed moderate 
7 pripciples in the government of church and ſtate, 
or rather, to ſubmit to the dominion of equitable 
5 and fixed laws, inſtead of the unſettled tyrannical 

i - mandates of a court: it was to this party that 

: William was chiefly, if not entirely, indebted for 
= the crown. As the large, independent revenue 

: | which had been ſettled on James by a tory par- 


. FA. liament, had enabled him to ſet at defiance ever 

= legal oppoſition, the whigs were determined, if 
: poſlible, to preſerve the power of the purſe ; the 
i = only remaining conſtitutional check on preroga- 


tive. . On the grounds that the royal revenue in 
the late reigns had been often embezzled, and al- 
_ | ways miſapplied, it was now reſolved, that a certain 
q 1 ſum ſhould be ſet apart for the maintenance of the 
- king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity; 
and that the reſt of the public money ſhould be 
employed under the inſpection of parliament. Ac- 
cording to this reſolution the commons voted, 
that a conſtant revenue of 1, 200, oool. ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed for the ſport ot the government in time 
of peace: the civil Iſt was ſettled at only 600,000l. 
chargeable with the appointments of the queen 
dowager, the prince and princeſs of Denmark, the 
judges, and marſchal Scomberg, who, in conſidera- 
tion of his important ſervices to the nation, was 
complimented with a penſion, beſides the gift of 
100, oool. on the pretence of charges and anti- 
cipations, which the commons had not time to 
examine. 5 „ oe 
The revenue was ſettled by a proviſional act for 
one year only: and it was plainly the intention of 
the whigs to grant it from year to year, or at leaſt 
for a ſhort term, that they might have ſomething 
more to depend on than the moderation of the 
overeign, and his religious regard to the claim of 
rights and principles of reſiſtance on which the 
revolution was founded. Without weighing the 
| En 55 | dangerous 
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dangerous conſequences which in monarchies 
muſt ever attend a perſonal compliment to the ſo- 
vereign, William complained of theſe prudent re- 
ſtraints laid upon the application of the public 
money, as marks of diffidence, by which he was 
diſtinguiſhed from his predeceſſors; and even 
threatened to retire to Holland. 55 
He did not long labor under theſe mortifica- 
tions: the tory faction, whoſe principles led them 
to oppoſe every limitation to royal power, had . 
been only induced 'to comply with the whigs, 
through the terror of attainders, to which they 
were liable from the guilt they had incurred as 
abettors of the cruel and tyrannical meaſures of . 
the laſt reign. This party no ſooner perceived that 
William was tenacious of power as well as his pre- 
deceſſors, than they began to form deſigns to 
diſappoint the whigs of all the ſalutary fruits of 
the revolution. With the aſſiſtance of the peers, 
they fruſtrated an attempt made for regulat 
ing the militia in a manner which would have 
rendered it in a great meaſure independant of the 
king, and the lord lieutenants of counties; and 
through lord Nottingham, who, though a leader 
of the tory faction, had been appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate, they offered to exert their whole ſtrength. in 
favour of the crown, provided they were ſcreened 
by an act of indemnity from the perſecution of the 
whigs. "1 CO ION ET 33  moOraya Ts 
The ſhutting the doors of both - houſes to 
thoſe delinquents who had been the moſt active in 
the meaſures of the laſt reign, and depriving them 
of their votes at elections by an act of incapacita- 
tion, was a favorite ſcheme of the Whigs; becauſe 
it was the only circumſtance which could enable 
them to 215 the balances of the conſtitution their 
due poiſe, and to model the government to the 
plan of a well regulated monarchy. It was then, 
with the utmoſt chagrin, that they found the king 
intereſt himſelf ſo earneſtly for the declared ene- 
mies of freedom, as to ſend a meſſage to the com- 
ot mons 
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mons by Mr. Hambden, in which he recommend 
ed a bill of indemnity as the moſt effectual means 
to put an end to all controverſies, diſtinctions 
and occaſions of diſcord. The whigs had the ad- 
dreſs to defeat the king's deſign for ſome time; 
but the parties were ſo equally balanced in par- 
liament, that a bill for reſtoring corporations to 
their ancient rights and privileges paſſed by one vote 
only, with the rejection of two claiſſes againſt thoſe 
who were concerned in the ſurrendering of charters. 
It is ſaid that the whigs intereſted themſelves ſo 
earneſtly for the fate of this bill, that they pro- 
miſed to manifeſt their gratitude, ſhould it be 
paſſed into a law; but be this at it may, the little 
influence they at firſt had with the king was daily 
declining; the leaders of the tory faction were not 
only admitted to his councils ; they were gratified 
with the diſmiſſion of two ſtaunch whigs, the earls 
of Monmouth and Warrington, and the moſt vio- 
| lent of the party were taken into the commiſſion 
of the lieutenancy of London. 
By the countenance, if not by the aſſiſtance of 
the king, the tories gained ſuch a majority in the 
new parliament, that fir John Trevor, a warm 
| partizan of the ſaction, was choſen ſpeaker ; and, 
according to ſome authors, undertook to procure 
a wy at the devotion of the court, provided 
he ſhould be ſupplied with the ſums neceſſary for 
corruption: it was however, with ſome difficulty, 
' though the whole weight of court intereſt was 
f thrown into the ſcale, that a bill which declared 
the laws paſſed in the convention parliament valid, 
found its way to the throne. The moſt violent of 
the faction, with the earl of Nottingham, the ſe- 
eretary of ſtate, at their head, entered a proteſt 
egainſt it; yet William had ſo entirely thrown him- 
(elf into the arms of the party, that, in the midſi 
of a fierce debate on the import of a bill requiring 
all ſubjetts in office to abjure James Stuart, an in- 
timation was ſent to the commons that the king 
defired they would drop the debate, and P 
to buſineſs of greater importance. 0 
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It is ſaid, that the tories repreſented to the 2 


that the paſſing this bill would throw him intirely 
into the hands of thewhigs, who would renew theix 
old practices againſt 5 His interpoſſ- 
tion on this occaſion ighly diſguſted the friends 
of liberty: the earl of Shrewſbury ſo warmly we» 9 5 
ſented it that he withſtood the perſuaſive eloquence ; 
of Dr. Tillotſon, ſent from the court to ſoften his 
anger; and though ſtrongly preſſed on the occaſi» 
on, refuſed to keep the ſeals till the King returned 
from Ireland.  _ 3 
A bill to attaint the blood and forfeit the eſtates 
of the execrable Jeffries proved as unſucceſsful aa 
the other attempts of the whigs; and whilſt the fa- WY 
mily of this deteſtable citizen were permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of his villainy, the brave, the vir- 
tuous, the patriotic Ludlow, was refuſed the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſpending the ſhort remainder of his life 
in his own country ;—a country, for whoſe welfare 
he had often bled, and had offered the ſacrifice of 
his life and fortune. „ 
In return for theſe weighty compliances, William 
was gratified with the hereditary exciſe during his 
life, and the cuſtoms for four years: an act of in- 
demnity paſſed, with the exception of thirty per - 
ſons only; and from this period the king was en- 
abled to balance parties in ſuch a manner, as to give 
the preponderating weight to every court meaſure. 
The tories looked up to him for preferment, and 
the whigs for ſafety ; and both parties vied with each 
other in adulatory addreſſes, nor were the two fac- 
tions, of high church and low, much leſs fayoura- 
ble to the power of government, As William 
was a calviniſt by profeſſion, and a friend to tole- 
ration, he had the whole body of diſſenters at his 
command ; who, little attending to the intimate 
connection there is between civil and religious li- 
| berty, and the impoſſibility of preſerving the one 
With the loſs of the other, mos the IT b 
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of the king's power as a neceſſary bulwark againſt 
the tyranny of the church. 8 1 
A war with France was a natural conſequence. 
of the Revolution, By the violation of all treaties, 
and the laws of every nation, the French king had 
rendered his Kale the terror and the ſcourge of 
Europe. William, whoſe ruling paſſion was mili - 
tary heroiſm, had long and eagerly ſought an op- 
portunity to revenge the inſults and injuries his 
country had received from the ambitious Lewis; 
it was at this period that a confederacy which he 
had propojed among the princes of the empire began 
to take effect: the Emperor negotiated an alliance, 
offenſive and defenſive, with the States-General, 

binding the contracting parties to co-operate with 
their whole power againſt France and her allies, 
It was ſtipulated that neither fide ſhould engage in 
a ſeparate treaty, on any pretence whatever: that 
no peace ſhould be admitted until the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, Oſnaburg, Munſter, and the Pyrenees, 
ſhould be vindicated ; that in caſe of a negotiation 

for peace, or truce, the tranſactions on both ſides 
ſhould be communicated bona fide ; and that Spain 
and England ſhould be invited to accede to the 


+ 
# 


treaty. „ 5 
e engaging England as a, principal in the 
confederacy, was a favourite object of William's 
1 nor was it long before he was gratified ta 
the full, Mr. Hambden made a motion in the 
lower houſe for taking into. conſideration the ſtate 
of the kingdom, with reſpect to France and foreign 
\ alliances; the commons unanimouſly reſolved, 
that in caſe his majeſty ſhould think fit to engage 
in a war with France, they would enable him to 
Fury it on with vigour. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, an addreſs was drawn up and preſented 
j *the king, deſiring he would ſeriouſly conſider 
the deftruttive meaſures taken of late years by the 
Mcd monnrehy againſt the trade, quiet, and i 
. Tl». un 
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tereſt of the nation; particularly, his preſent inya- 
ſion of Ireland, and ſupporting the rebels of that 
kingdom: further, that the parliament did not 
doubt but the alliances already made, with thoſe 
vrhich might hereafter be concluded by his majeſty, 
would be ſufficient to reduce the French king to 

ſuch a condition, that it ſhould be no more in his 
| Power. to violate, the peace of Chriſtendom, nor 
prejudice the trade and FN of England. 
At the end of the addreſs the king was 1 1 5 | 
that he might depend on the aſſiſtance of parlia- 


ment, according to the vote which had paſſed in- 


the houſe of commons, The matter of the par- 
liament's addreſs was too flattering to the king's 
inclination not to be complied with: and war was 
immediately declared againſt the French monarch. 
Lewis who, with the aſſiſtance of the two laſt | 
Engliſh ſovereigns, had been able to controul all 
Europe for the ſpace of near thirty years, ſhewedno 
marks of dejeCtion at this confederacy: he ſupplied 
James with a fleet, conſiſting of 14 ſhips of the line, 
7 frigates, 3 fire-ſhips, and a large number of tran- 
ſports; and this prince, with. 1200 Britiſh ſubjeCts, 
and ſeveral of the beſt of the French officers, land- 
ed at Kinſale in Ireland, on the 22nd day of March, 
1689. By the attachment of the earl of Tyrconnel, 
who commanded in Ireland, and who had found 
means to amuſe Willam, he was joined on his land- 
ing by an army of 38,000 men, and the whole king- 
dom, except the city of Londonderry, received 
him with ſubmiſſion. e 
James had not ſufficient abilities to make the 
moſt of adyantages: inſtead of bringing the affairs 
of Ireland to an immediate concluſion, and carry: 
ing his army either to the north of England or the 
weſt of Scotland, as he was deſired to 0 by his ad- 
herents on this ſide the water, he loſt all his time 
in preſſing the ſiege of Londonderry; which made 
ſo gallant and obſtinate a reſiſtance, that it encour 
raged the Inniſkillingers to raiſe frelve.reguyonth 
e B 4 ; wi 
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with which they gained advantages.in ſeveral ir, 


miſhes with the enemy. 


This, however was not the onl gr ofs Wer i 
the conduct of this infatuated bigot : by the advice, 


, - 


and with the aſſiſtance of a popiſh parliament, a 


law was made to repeal the act of ſettlement paſſ- 
ed in the beginning of the reign of Charles II. 
nor was any regard paid to ſuch proteſtant owners 
as had purchaſed eſtatesforyaluable conſiderations; 
no allowanze was made for improvements; no 
proviſion for proteſtant widows; the poſſeſſors and 


*tenants were not permitted to remove their ſtock 


and corn; and, to complete the deſtruction of the 

arty, an act of attainder was paſſed againſt all pro- 

eſtants, whether male or female, who were abſent 
from the kingdom, and likewiſe againſt all thoſe 
who did not own the authority of king James, or 
correſponded with rebels, or were any ways aiding, 
abetting, or aſſiſting to them, from the 1ſt day of 


1 in the r g. lame FEY ; 


e executive part of James's government w 


as arbitrary as the legiſlative; the ſhops of tradeſ- 


men and the kitchens of burgers were pillaged, to 
ſupply the mint with a quantity of braſs, which 
was converted into current coin; an arbitrary va- 
lue was ſet upon it, and all perſons required to take 
it in payment, under ſevere penalties = 
A tax of 20,0001. a month was impoſed by the 
king's authority; ſoldiers were permitted to live 
on free quarters; licenſes and protections were abu- 
ſed ; and the proteſtants, who had laid out all their 
braſs money in hides, tallow, wool, and corn, were 
obliged to ſell theſe commodities at the price fix- 
ed on them by the tyrant. | ha bs 
As it was the intention of James and his coun- 
eil to root out proteſtantifm from Ireland, all vacan- 
cies in the public: ſchools were ſupplied with po- 
piſn teachers. The penſion Ae from the ex- 
chequer to the univerſity of Dublin was cut off; the 


and 
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college was converted into  garrifon, and their 
chapel into a magazine; a popith prieſt was ap- 


pointed provoſt, and Maccartny, of the ſame pro- 
fellion, ibrary-keeper. When biſhoprics and be- 


nefices in the gift of the crown became vacant, the 


profits were lodged in the exchequer; the cures 
were totally neglected; and the revenues chiefly. 
com in the maintenance of popiſh biſhops 
and prieſts, who in ſeveral places ſeized the pro- 


teſtant churches, 


On the appearance of ſhips in the bay of Dublin, 


one proclamation was iſſued, forbidding the pro- 


teſtants to aſſemble in any place of worſhip, or elſe- 


where, on pain of death; another commanded 
them to give up their arms, on pain of being treat- 
ed as rebels and traitors ; and a third, publithed by 


Luttrel, governor of Dublin, required the farmers 


to bring in their corn for his majeſty's horſes with- 


in a certain day, on penalty of being hange d be- 


fore their own doors. | 

As the affairs of Ireland therefore grew, * 
preſſing and William had found himſelf A. p. 169 
_ repeatedly betrayed by ſervants, which, 
for reaſons of policy, he did not chuſe to dif- 
card, he determined to finiſh the war in that 
country in perſon; the good effects of this re- 


ſolution were foon experienced: a general en- 


gagement enſued on the firſt of July 1690, 
on the banks of the Boyne; the Inſh met 
with a total defeat; and ſames who ſeems to 
have apprehended nothing 1o 1 

into the hands of his ſon-in-law a ſecond time, fled 


7 


with precipitation, and retired to France. Dublin 
was abandoned by the papiſts, and the adminiſtra- 


tion returned into the hands of the proteſtants. 
An advantage which the French fleet obtained 
at Beachy-Head over the combined forces of the 
Engliſh and the Dutch, put the government of 


# 


and their furniture, plate, and library ſeized ; their 


o much as the 7 | 


ngland in great conſternation : the French fleet 
— rode 


- 


nt Limerick. 
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rode in triumph in the channel for many weeks; 


nor was there "ny regular force, in the kingdom 
ſtrong enough to face any army which might have 


been landed in the name of king James. 


It is afferted, that it was the deſign of the French, 


| Ling to fend a ſquadron of 25 frigates to St. 


George's channel, to burn all the ſhips pn both 


ſides, but ſuch as ſhould be neceſſary to tranſport 


his ally, and ſome troops, to England: had this 
ſcheme been put in execution, it muſt have con- 
fined William in Ireland, whilſt his rival mounted 
the throne; but the flight of James diſconcerted the 
plan; his conduct in cs, damped the ſpirits of 


24 4 in England; and a victory, which with 
8 


policy and ſortitude on the ſide of the 


enxiled prince, would have been ſufficient to have 


reinſtated him in power, was now followed withthe 
impriſonment of 5 of the moſt zealous of his 
friends, with the commitment of the Engliſh ad- 
miral, the earl of Torrington, and with loyal ad- 
dreſſes to the throne from every part of the king- 


dom. However, the faction in Ireland, en- 


couraged by the ſucceſs of the French fleet, re- 
fuſed to lay down their arms. William in per- 
ſon was repulſed from the town of Limerick; 


and Ireland, haraſſed by the cruel ravages of the 


armies on both fides; exhibited a ſcene of ſlaugh: 
ter, defolation, and every ſpecies of barbarity, 


which attends tlie civil broils of bigotted and un- 
_ xclenting factions. | | 


William who found the conqueſt of the Iriſh a 


much more difficult undertaking than he appre- 


hended, put the command of the army under two 
Dutchmen, the Count de Solmes, and the Baron de 


» 


Ginkle; committed the civil adminiſtration of af - 
fairs to lord Sydney, and Thomas Coningſby; and 
failed for England, immediately after his repulſe 


The 
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The Irifly were not. entirely reduced . _ 
till the year 1691, when having loſt A. p. 26 
almoſt all their towns, and being fur- 
rounded on every , fide by the Engliſh forces, 
they ſurrendered on terms of capitulation, and 
peace between the contending parties was ſe- 
\ cured by what is termed the treaty of Li- 
merick, from the place where it was ſigned. By 
this capitulation the Roman Catholics were re- 

ſtored to the enjoyment of ſuch liberty in the exer- 
ciſe of their religion as they poſſeſſed under 
Charles II. and upwards of 14, ooo of thoſe who 
had taken arms in favour of king James, were 
permitted to embark for France, and veſſels were 
provided for their tranſportation. . 

- This petty war ſtood England in 5, 128,671; 
but if we come to reckon the burnings, waſte, 
and depredations, and the irreparable loſs of men, 
Engliſh and Iriſh, by fickneſs and in battle, and the 
Iriſh damage redounding to us at laſt, it may be 

ſafely affirmed, that we were the worſe for that 


war at leaſt ſeven millions. N 

The debts of the crown, ſays Macpherſon, ſince 
William landed at Torbay, notwithſtanding the 
great ſupplies received from parliament, amounted 
to two millions. More than five millions were 
voted in the preſent ſeſſion for the ſervice of the 
year; that ſum; together with the ſtanding re- 
venue amounted to fix millions; beſides a clauſe. 
of credit at ſeven per cent. was inſerted in the 
Jand-tax bill, to anſwer extraordinary demands; 
and the whole was impoſed on funds, which in 
the event produced a ſurplus of near 80,0001. _ 
The conqueſt of Ireland being effected, the 

hopes of king James now entirely reſted on the 

promiſes of Ker XIV. and as well to accom- 


pliſh theſe as to make a diverſion of the Engliſh 
Force from Flanders, a ſpirited invaſion was pro- 
jjcted. & conſiderable body of French forces was 
18 9 8 N ſupplied 
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command of Admiral 
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ſupplied by Lewis, and theſe with the fugitive 


Scotch, and- the; Iriſh who 'had embarked at 
Limerick made a formidable army, which was 
aſſembled between Cherbourg and. La Hogue, 
and commanded by king James in perſon. A 
French fleet of 63 1 —5 of the line, under the 
[ourville, was appointed to 
favour the deſcent. 1 ELSE 
Ihe preparations in France were not unknown 
to the Engliſh miniſtry, and vigorous meaſures : 
were immediately adopted to repel the threatened 
invaſion. A powerful fleet of 99 ſhips of the line, 


Engliſh and Dutch, beſides frigates and fire ſhips, 


was fitted out with all expedition, under the com- 


mand of the gallant admiral Ruſſel, The hoftile 


fleets met at La Hogue, 19th May 1692, and after 
a bloody conteſt of ten hours, victory declared in 


 fayour of the Engliſh. The French loſt 15 ſhips 


of the line, and the naval ſuperiority of Britain. 
was eſtabliſhed and acknowle 1285 6 5 

ectually cut off by 
this ſatal defeat; but the war was continued for 
ſome years on the continent with various ſucceſs. 
To the purſuit of this object William was com- 


puletely devoted; and the ſums which were grant- 


ed for the proſecution of it were immenſe. It ter- 
minated at length, by the treaty of Rhyſwick in 


15697, in the manner that all continental wars 


have ever terminated for this country, Great 
Britain found her intereſts in the general pacifica- 
tion entirely neglected; and for all her blood and 
treafure the only return was, the acknowledgment 
that the people of 1 had a right to chuſe 
8 own government „ and to confer it on Wil- 
It is almoſt charateriſtic of the Engliſh never 
to ſee the folly of a war till it is Longfuded, They 
are either continually terfified by alarms or amufed 
With bonfires. It is alſo to be lamented that the 


4 
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WILLIAM A ο MARY, is. 
oppoſition to government, was not conducted up, 
on liberal and public principles, it was in general 
the expreſſion of dillatisfattion in diſappointed 
courtiers, and not the ardour of: 0 exerted 
to ſave. their country from that greateſt of miſ- 


— 5 


chiefs that have affected our government, con- 
tinental wars and continental connexions. 
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Among the individuals who correſponded, and 


4 


even entered into engagements, with the late King 3 
are to be found the names of Sunderland,” Godol- 
phin, Halifax, Marlborough, Ruſſel, &c. | and 
almoſt all-thoſe who had acted for and againſt his 
governments: engl i ES 
_ Almoſt every year produced a conſpiracy, 
which was the more dangerous becauſe patroniz- 
ed by thoſe who were at the head of William's 
council; and indeed nothing but a ſtrange con- 
currence of untoward accidents could have pre- 
vented James from re-mounting that throne, 
which his perverſeneſs and puſilanimity had alone 
cauſed him to-yacate,. | nts 88 

The nation in general groaned beneath the 
burthens under which they crouched ; parliaments 
were ſtigmatized, and but too juſtly, as partial, 
venal, and treacherous; till at length the commons, 
rouſed by the ſpirit of an almoſt univerſal diſcon- 
tent, in the year 1697 began to exert that power 
which the conſtitution had veſted.in them to check 


the dangerous ambition of the irking. -, -. 

In the ſpeech from the throne, m 
which the king informed his parlia- 4, p. 2697. 
ment, that the war into which he had 3 
entered, by the advice of his people, was now ter- 
minated in its object, an honourable peace; he 
expreſſed his ſorrow, that his ſubjects could not 
find at firſt that relief from the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the public tranquility, which either he could have 
wiſhed or they have expected: the funds intended 
for the preceding year had failed; there was a debt 
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ſhould be paid and diſbanded. 


on account of the fleet and the army; the revenues 


of the crown were anticipated for the public uſe, 
and, as he was wholly deſtitute of means to ſup- 
port the civil ſiſt, he truſted that the parliament 
would provide for him during his life, in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his honour and the dignity of his 

overnment. The increaſe of the navy, he added, 

nce his acceſſion to the crown, had proportion- 
ably 44+ 1rd his charge; the intereſt and repu- 
tation of England rendered neceſſary a great force 


at ſea; the circumſtances of affairs abroad were 


ſuch, that England could not be ſafe without a 
land force; and for theſe obviousreaſons, he hoped, 
his faithful lords and commons would not give the 

enemies of the nation an opportunity to effect, un- 


der the notion of a peace, what they could not 
accompliſh by a war. . : 15 


In periods when ſocieties are the moſt degene- 


rated from the primitive virtue of their anceſtors, 


it is not eaſy to introduce ſudden innovations 
which plainly threaten the ruin of the civil conſti 
tution: the king's ſpeech was deemed imprudent, 
nay, haughty and inſolent in its whole ſtrain ; and 
the ſame parliament, who through every ſeſſions 


had maintained an uninterrupted complaiſance to 


all the demands of the crown, now almoſt unani- 


mouſly rejected thoſe inſidious propoſals, which 


would have ſtripped them of a great part of their 
conſtitutional power, and entirely have compleated 
their unpopularity with the _; e: inſtead of thoſe 
enormous ſupplies, which been yearly voted 
as ſoon as demanded, it was reſolved in the lower 
houſe, that a ſum not exceeding 600,000 pounds, 
to be raiſed on the credit of the exchequer, ſhould 
be transferred to the ſupplies of the next ſeſſions 
of parliament; and in the diſcuſſion of that part of 
the king's ſpeech which related to a ſtanding army, 
it was reſolved, without a diviſion, that all the land 
forces raiſed ſince the 2gth of September, 1680, 


The 


The firmneſs of the commons on this intereſting 
occaſion was a thunderbolt to the king and the 
miniſtry. In vain did William loudly complain of 
the ill treatment he had met with. His ſecretary, 
the earl of Sunderland, who was hated by one par- 
ty for his tyrannical meaſures in the reign of the 
late king, and by the other for his treachery to his 
maſter, gave up the ſeals, and retired into the 
country. - ere eee 
Tze commons proceeded with firmneſs to regu- 
late the militia ; to vote a neceflary guard for the 
ſea ; to grant a ſum, not exceeding 700,000 8, 
for the ſupport of the civil liſt; to paſs a bill againſt 
correſponding with the late kin 5 and hisaqherents; 
and, to reconcile the army to the projected reduc- 
tion, they ordered a gratuity to the common fol- 
diers, and half-pay to ſuch officers as were natural- 
born ſubjects of Englancc. A e 
Theſe were among the laſt acts of a parliament 
which in many inſtances had been juſtly cen- 
ſured for tranſgreſſing the bounds of a prudent loy- 
alty, and which had ſhewn very little moderation 

in the burthens they had laid on the people. 
An inflexible obſtinacy in the purſuit of any fa- 
vorite point 1s always ſuppoſed to be crowned with 
ſucceſs; and this maxim was ſo ſtrictly followed by 
William, that in his ſpeech to the ſucceeding par- 
liament, he reiterated all the reaſons which he ha 
lately given for eſtabliſhing a large ſtanding force; 
and though he had been granted in the laſt ſeſſions 
of the laſt parliament 2,700,000 pounds, for the 
purpoſe of paying off arrears, he recommended to 
the commons to make a farther progreſs in the 
endleſs buſineſs of diſcharging the debts which he 

| ſaid had been contracted in the wa. 
As William had formed hopes of finding a-new 


parliament favorable to his views, he had evaded 


the execution of the act paſſed for the reduction of 
the army; and this circumſtance, with the conti- 
nuation of the military eſtabliſhments in — 
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Ireland, and his: freſh demand for an increaſe of 
their numhet in England, incenſed the lower houſe 
to ſuch a degree, that, contrary to the uſual cuſtom, 
they voted no addreſs. Seven thouſand men were 
-propoſed as a ſufficient eſtabliſhment for guards 
and garriſons; a reſolution paſſed, that all the land 
forces in England, in Engliſh pay, ſhould be forth- 
with paid and diſbanded ; and alſo, all the forces 
in Ireland, excepting 12,000, and theſe natural- 
born ſubjects. In the firſt enacting clauſe to the 
bill which followed theſe reſolutions, it was pro- 
vided, that the army in England and Wales ſhould, 
| 5 or before the twenty- ſixth of March, be diſband- 
TT!!! ̃ ̃ oi ant N 
Ihe firm parliamentary oppoſition which Wil- 
liam met ich to his favorite meaſure, together with 
the current of the public opinion, which ran very 
high againſt a ſtanding army, produced alternate 
E fits of reſentment and deſpondeney in the king's. 
=. mind: it is reported, that he ſometimes ſeriouſly 
13 determined to abandon the kingdom: and that a 
8 ſpeech was prepared, in which he was to requeſt of 
the two houſes to name ſuch perſons as they ſhould 


think fit to manage the government. Theſe wild 


=_ _ reſolutions, formed in the alternate fits of paſſion 
= and deſpair, the miniſtry found no difficulty to over- 
E come; and as the report of the intended abandon- 
11% ment neither alarmed the fears of the people; nor 
| ſoftened the firmneſs of the parliament, William 
reſolved to comply, with a good grace, with what 


iq! it would not have been in his power long to have 
= reſiſted. In the ſpeech he made bn the occaſion, 
4 T | he told the two houſes, that though in the preſent 


=_ '- ſtate of affairs there appeared great hazard in diſ- 
| l * banding ſo large a number of troops, and though 
=_ he might think himſelf unkindly treated, in bein 


aiim from Holland to the aid of England, and who 
| % had attended him in all the actions in which he had 
mW been engaged, yet, convinced of the fatal conſe- 
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Wl - » deprived of thoſe guards who had come along with 
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quences which might ariſe from any jealouſes be- 


tween him and his people, he was reſolved, for 
that reaſon only, to give way to the bill. 


As William in this ſpeech ſtrongly inſiſted that . 
the nation was left too much expoſed, an increaſe 


of 15000 men was added to the eſtabliſhment at 
ſea; but the commons ſo. pertinaciouſly adhered 


to their reſolutions, in regard to the land forces, 


that though the king, in a letter written with his 


own hand, condeſcended to aſſure them that he 


| ſhould conſtrue it into an act of great kindneſs if, 


out of conſideration to him, they ſhould find means 


to continue the Dutch guards longer in his ſervice, 
they refuſed” to liſten to his ſolicitation; and the 


queſtion being put for the appointment of a day for 


taking the king's meſſage into conſideration, it was 
Carried in the negative.. 

When parliaments are not in a humour to gra- 
tify every requeſt of the ſovereign, it is always ſup- 
er, to ariſe from the want of popularity in his 


ervants. A change of miniſtry took place before 


the next meeting; but the oppoſition William had 


experienced did not ſtop with the mortify ing circum- 


ſtance of ſending away his Dutch guards. Seven 
commiſſioners had been appointed by the laſt par- 
liament to inquire into the ſtate and grants of the 
forfeited eſtates in Ireland: a report of the inquiry 
was now called for; it appeared that 3921 perſons 
had been outlawed ſince the 13th of February, 
and that all the lands belonging to the forfeited- 
_ Perſons amounted to more than 10, 6o, oog acres ; 
that the annual rent of theſe lands amounted to 
211,623]. ; that ſome of the lands had been reſtored 
to the old proprietors by the articles of Limerick, 
and others by a corrupt reverſal of outlawries, and 
by royal pardons obtained by the favourites of the 
king; that ſixty-five grants and cuſtodiums had 
paſſed the great ſeal of Ireland; and that the moſt 
conſiderable of theſe grants had been made to per- 
| {ons born in foreign rs who had been 1 
| bk ed 
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re with peerages in one or other of the two 
: After the examination of this re- 
A. P. 1699. Port, it was reſolved unanimouſly, that 
- * .... a bill ſhould be brought in to apply 
all forfeitures from the 13th of February, 1689, 
to the uſe of the public; and a clauſe was or- 
dered to be inſerted for — a judicature 
for determining claims touching the ſaid forfeitures. 
_ To ſecure the ſucceſs of the bill of reſumption, it 
was called a bill of ſupply; it was tacked to that 
of the grants of the year ; and the money to be raiſ- 
ed by the ſale of the lands was appropriated to the 
_ diſcharge of the tranſport debts, the arrears of of- 
ficers, the ſums due for cloathing, the intereſt upon 
tallies, orders, and exchequer bills | 
In the king's anſwer to the addreſs of the com- 
mons on theſe reſolutions, after having juſtified him- 
ſelf for ſhewing favour to ſuch as he ſaid had ſerved 
him well, he endeavoured to diſſuade them from 
their reſolution of paying the debts of the nation 
by the method of reſumption. This was fo highly 
reſented by the commons, that they paſſed a reſo- 
Jution, that whoever had adviſed the anſwer to their 
addreſs, had uſed the utmoſt endeavours to create a 
miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between the king 
and his people; and meeting great oppoſition in 
the — of lords, they threatened an impeachment 
of the two court favorites, the earls of Portland 
and Albemarle, and reſolved to addreſs the king 
that no perſon, not a native of his dominions, ex- 
cept prince George of Denmark, ſhould be ad- 
mitted to his councils either in England or Ireland. 
William finding that the lower houſe was deter- 
mined to purſue, if neceſſary, harſſi means to force 
him into a compliance, gave up the point in con- 
tention, and ſent a private meſſage to his friends 
among the lords, to ſuſpend their oppoſition; the 
bill was immediately paſſed without amendment; 
and William, coming ſuddenly into the houſe, 92 
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his aſſent to the aft, and prorogued the parliament 
without any ſpeech from the throne. . 

This refractory aſſembly was diſſolv- 

ed before the end of the year; and pre- A. D. 2500. 

vious to the meeting of a new parlia- 

ment, lord Somers (who, though an excellent chan- 
cellor, was much diſliked by the tories) was diſmiſſ- 
ed from his office. This great ſacrifice did not pro- 

duce the end for which it was made. | . 

It is true, the beginning of the ſeſſions carried 

2 favorable aſpect; the commons addreſſed the 
king, to aſſure him, that they would ſupport his go- 

vernment and take ſuch effectual methods, as might 
beſt conduce to the intereſt and ſafety of England, 
the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, and the 

eace of Europe. On the queſtion however relat- 
ing to the ſucceſſion, which veſted it on the death 
of the princeſs Anne without iſſue in the princeſs 

Sophia of Hanover, the king experienced ſome 

mortification in the excluſion of foreigners from re- 

celving gifts or grants from the croẽwm. 

After the commons had forwarded the import- 
ant buſineſs of the ſucceſſion, they took into con- 
ſideration the conduct of the crown with regard to 
foreign powers. On the opening the ſeſſions, they 
had addreſſed the king to lay before them all the 
treaties he had concluded with any foreign prince 
or ſtate fince the laſt war; and when they had re- 

ceived the anſwer to their general addreſs, they de- 
manded the treaty between England and the ſtates, 
ſigned on the 3d of March, 1677, together with all 
the renewals of the treaties ſince that period. 

On the concluſion of the laſt peace, William 
had entered into a-treaty with the court of France 
for the diviſion of the Spaniſh dominions on the 

deceaſe of the ſovereign. Among the competitors 

to that crown, the dauphin, who had married the 
king of Spain's daughter, was to poſſeſs in Italy the 

. e of Naples and Sieily, the ports on the 
Tuſcan ſhore, and the . of Final, with gl , 
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the Spaniſh territories on the French ſide of the 
Pyrenees; Spain was to poſſeſs the Indies; the 
ſovereignty of the Netherlands was allotted to the 
electoral prince of Bavaria; and the dukedom of 
Milan for the arch-duke Charles, the emperor's 
ſecond fon. The electoral prince of Bavaria dy- 
ing, a new partition treaty took place; the arch- 
ave Charles was placed in the room of the elec- 
toral Prince of Bavaria, as heir of the kingdoms 
of Spain and the Indies ; Naples, Sicily, the mar- 
ee of Final, the iſlands on the Italian ſhore, and 
the province of Guipaſcoe, were to fall to the ſhare 
of the dauphin, together with the duchies of Lor- 
rain and Bar, which their native prince was ap- 
pointed to exchange for the duchy of Milan. The 
contracting powers mutually engaged to keep the 
treaty a profound ſecret, during the king of Spain's 
life: but tho' the negociation was only committed 
to a few individuals, it was ſoon laid open to the 
world: the Spaniſh embaſſador at the Hague ſent 
intelligence by a courier to Madrid ; the court of 
Spain took the alarm; the marquis de Canailes 
was, ordered to repreſent in England his maſter's 
high diſpleaſure at the indignity offered to himſelf 
and his crown ; he preſented. to the lords of the 
regency (for William was at this period in Holland, 
where he mou all his leiſure time, to the great diſ- 
pleaſure of the whole Engliſh nation) a memorial, 
in very warm terms, and which concluded with an 
aſſurance, that the king of Spain wowld render ma- 
nifeſt to the parliament of England, when that aſ- 
ſembly ſhould meet, the juſt reſentment which he, 
Canailes, now expreſſed to their Lordſhips. 
William's reſentment was rouſed on the receipt 
of the memorial; he ordered his ſecretary to ſigni- 
fy to the Spaniſh embaſſador, that he muſt depart 
the kingdom preciſely in eighteen days; that in the 
mean time he muſt confine himſelf to his houſe, and 
that no writings ſhould be received, either from 
himſelf or any of his domeſtics. In return for the 
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indignity, the Engliſh embaſſador was treated in 
the ſame manner by the court of Madrid. The 
treaty, however, went on; but the contracting 
powers were baffled in the execution by the wiſe 
conduct of the king of Spain, who, to prevent the 
diviſion of the empire, nominated by will the-duke - 
of Anjou, the ſecond ſon of the dauphin, his ſuc- 
ceſſor in all his dominions. In the ſame teſtamen- 
tary act, the right of Anne of Auſtria, aunt to the 
king of Spain, and mother to the French king; and 
the right of the ſiſter of the king of Spain, and mo- 
ther to the dauphin, were acknowledged: but to 
prevent an alarm in Europe at the union of ſuch ex- 
tenſive dominions, the dauphin's ſecond ſon, it was 
| ſaid, was called to the throne of Spain; and until 
this prince ſhould arrive at Madrid, and attain the 
age of twenty-one, a council of regency, with the 
queen at their head, were nominated for the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs. ff 
Though in the partition which had been made 
by the contracting powers, it was obvious, that the 
ambition of the king of France was more fully gra- 
tified by the large extenſion of his own dominions 
than by the nomination of his grandſon, the duke 
of Anjou; yet, foreſeeing that a war, which he 
was by no means in a ſituation to ſupport, muſt be 
the inevitable conſequence of adhering to the trea- 
ty, (for the courier which, on the demiſe of the king 
of Spain, brought the will to France, had been or- 
dered, in caſe of a refuſal, to proceed to Vienna 
with a tender of the throne to the arch-duke) 
Lewis wiſely dropped his pretenſions, and adhered 
to the letter of the king of Spain's will. 
Neither the emperor nor the king of England, 
nor the States of the United Provinces were at 
this time in a ſituation to reſent the breach made by 2 
Lewis on the treaty of partition, which was juſtly - + 
regarded by the parliament as dangerous and preju- 
dicial to the intereſt of Great-Britain, In their 
addreſs to the throne, after a full examination of the 
F 5 v3 treaties, 
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treaties, they complained that the laſt had been 
elandeſtinely managed without being laid before 
the parliament, though then actually fitting, and 
even without being conſidered in council. The 
ceſſion, they ſaid, of Sicily, Naples, ſeveral ports in 
the Mediterranean, the province of Guipaſcoe, and 
the duchy of Lorrain, as ſtipulated in favour of 
France, was contrary to the pretence of the treaty, 
namely, the peace and fafety of Europe : they in- 
fmuated, that the treaty had probably been the 
- cauſe of the will in favour of the duke of Anjou, 
and requeſted his majeſty to require and admit in 
all matters of importance the advice of his natural 
born ſubjects, and for that purpoſe to conſtitute a 
council, to whom all ſuch foreign and domeſtic 
affairs might be referred. „„ 
William's great object at this period was to pre- 
ſerve the barrier in Flanders in the hands ef the 
Dutch, and to prevent the Netherlands from be- 
ing annexed to the crown of France: it was fer 
theſe reaſons that he determined, when favourable 
circumſtances ſhould ariſe, to quarrel with France, 
for departing from the ſecond partition treaty: it, - 
was on theſe reaſons that the laſt parliament, whoſe 
Tompliance to the meaſures of a war the king 
ich doubted, had been abruptly diſſolved: it was 
on theſe reaſons that William, had filled the vacant 
offices with ſeveral of the high-church party: and 
it was on theſe reaſons that, ſmothering his reſent- 
ment, he ſhewed no ſymptoms of diſpleaſure at the 
conduct of the two houſes, but plainly commu- 
nicated to them all his foreign negociations, and 
at the ſame time inſinuated, that they were inef- 
fectual, and near their end. W 
I e pernicious cuſtom of bribery in elections, 
which began at the latter end of the reign of 
Charles the Second, and which had increaſed with 
a rapid progreſs ſince the revolution, began now 
to be generally practiſed: tories and whips, Place» 
men and patriots, in defiance of law, juſtice, and 


common 
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common dedeney, openly and avowedly out- bid 
each other, and bought votes as men would buy 
cattle in a common market. In the deciſion gy 
undue elections, the tories, who were the mar 
jority, ſtrengthened themſelves by confirming their 
own party and rejeChng the whigs. _- 
Unluckily for William, both toriesand jacobites, 
with different views and on different reaſons, had 
always been againſt involving the nation in the diſ- 
| putes between the ſeveral princes on the European 
continent; and it was at this time confines | 
thoſe who loved and who underſtood the intereſt of 
their country, as a meaſure purſued more with a 
view to ſecure the ſeven United Provinces, than 
as neceſſary for the ſecurity or the aggrandiſement 
of Great-Britain. 3 
In this temper and diſpoſition of 
parties the commons were deaf to all a, p. 1701. 
the king's inſinuations, that negocia- - 
tions, were at an end; and requeſted his majeſty to 
carry them on in concert with the States-General, 
at the ſame time that they promiſed effectually to 
enable him to ſupport the treaty concluded with 
the United Provinces in the year 1677: nor did 
they ſtop here; but ordered an impeachment 
_ againſt the marquis of Halifax, the earl of Portland, 
and the lord Somers, for the hand they had in the 
partition treaty; for furniſhing Kidd, a pirate, with 
ſome of the royal ſhips; and they addreſſed the 
king to remove them from his preſence and coun- 
cils for ever. „„ I 
The conduct of the multitude without the houſe 
was not equally wiſe with that of the parliament 
* a petition, in the name of the gentlemen and free- 
holders of Kent, was preſented to the lower houſe, 
and though the nation had contracted a large debt, 
on account of the long war lately ſuſtained againſt 
France, yet the purport of the petition was, to 
grant the king ſupplies to enable him to engage in 
another war; but the commons were ſo far from 
e S4 entering 
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entering into the reaſonableneſs of the requeſt, or 
countenancing the manner in which it was made, 
that they voted the petition ſcandalous, inſolent, 
and ſeditious, tending ; to deſtroy the conſtitution 
of parliament, and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment : the perſons who preſented. the petition 
were delivered over to the cuſtody of a ſerjeant at 
arms; and upon a ſuſpicion of an intended reſcue, 
were committed to the Gatehouſe. ET | 
Violent meaſures always add fuel to the fire of 
oppoſition. The impriſonment of the petitioners 
drew on the commons freſh» inſults and mortifica- 
tion: a libel, ſubſcribed Legion, was tranſmitted 
tothe ſpeaker, in which the commons were charged 
with tyranny to the ſubject, and undutifulneſs to- 
wards the king: the commons ſent up a petition to 
the throne, in which they complained of the endea- 
vours which had been made to raiſe tumults among 
the people, and in which the king was requeſted to 
provide effeCtually, by the exact execution of the 
aws, for the peace and ſecurity of the kingdom. 
Had the two houſes been united in one plan of 
oppoſition, they 1 have ſet at defiance the 
ſenſeleſs clamours of the populace; but the court 
party were ſucceſsful in gaining a majority among 
the lords. % eu 
The commons, according to the conſtitutional 
rule in impeachments, inſiſted that the peers whom 
they had impeached ſhould abſtain from voting in 
the 44 655 houſe; and that a committee from each 
of the houſes ſhould meet, to adjuſt the time, man- 
ner, and order in the intended trials. The lords 
' refuſed to comply with the demand; they aſſerted, 
that as the ſole right of judicature was in them-' 
ſelves, they had alſo the Ole right to appoint the 
time, manner, and order of all trials in impeach- 
ments. TWO months paſſed in altercation; at 
length the lords appointed a day for the trial. The 
commons, to preſerve the dignity of their houſe, 
refuſed to appear; and, eoſeqtently; the three 
r 1 I „ LR impeached 
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| impeached noblemen were acquitted. The par- 
lament was prorogued on the 24th of June, 1701, 
and ſoon after diſſolved. | 5 
This ſtate of parties convinced William that he 
had little to apprehend from that averſion which 
the commons had ſhewed to the entering into any 
foreign treaties, which tended'to diſturb the peace 
of the empire. The parliament was no ſooner 
prorogued, than he returned to his beloved retire- 
ment at Loo, in Holland; and in this place, where 
he had carried on all his ſchemes relative to the 
preſervation of his countrymen, and the humbling 
of the French king, he entered into a treaty wit 
the emperor and the States-general : the end of 
this treaty (which was termed the triple, and ſome- 
times ihe grand alliance) was the recovery of Flan- 
ders as a barrier for Holland, and the duchy of 
Milan as a ſecurity for the emperor; but in ſome 
meaſure to reconcile the people of England to the 
_ vaſt expence they were about to incur for the emo» 
lument of others, it was ſtipulated that the king of 
England and the on might retain for 
themſelves whatever lands and cities their arma 
ſhould conquer in both the Indies. | 
Among the fortunate incidents which from his 
birth had attended William, there was none which 
more opportunely co-operated with the deſign in 
hand than the unexpected death of the late king, 
and the impolitic conduct of the court of France 
on this event. Either exaſperated with the treaty 
made and concluded at Loo, or in hopes to awe 
William into terms of accomodation, Lewis raſhl 
and unadviſedly promiſed his dying friend, that his 
demiſe ſhould be followed by the open acknow- 
ledgment of his ſon as heir of all the Britiſh domi- 
nions; though in the laſt agonies, James lifted 
himſelf up in the bed, to thank his benefaCtor for this 
unexpected favour; he died, it is ſaid, in a-tranſport 
of joy, and the young prince was ſolemn os h 
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claimed fovereign of all the dominions belonging 


to the crown of Great- Britain. . 
The court party in England, and indeed all the 
whigs, did not fail to repreſent this, as it really was, 
a freſh inſult on the independent liberty of the En- 
gliſh nation; the preſs teemed with opprobrious 

ebuſe of the houſe of commons, who were ſtigma- 
tized as perſonal enemies to the king, and invete- 
rate oppoſers of all ſyſtems of liberty. The people 
now grew as clamorous for war as they had been 
before for peace; and the reflections of the thinking 
few were drowned in the public voice, which, | 
breathed ſentiments of loyalty to the king, and re- 

ſentment againſt the court of France, | 
In the new parliament from the rejection of fir 
Thomas Littleton, nominated by the whigs, and 
the choice of Harley, of the tory party, to be ſpeak- 
er, it appears, that the tory intereſt ſtil] prevailed. 
Some writers aver, that the whigs obtained the vic- 
tory over their opponents, and that they obtained 
it by ſuch open and avowed corruption, that, had 
not the people been ſo univerſally venal and pro- 
fligate that no ſenſe of ſhame remained, the victors 

muſt have bluſhed for their ſucceſs. 

A conjuncture of opinions and circumſtances ſo 
favorable to his views, was not oyerlooked by the 
king in his ſpeech to the two houſes ; he expati- 
ated on the indignity offered by the court of France, 
to himſelf and the whole kingdom, in acknowledg- 
ing the pretended prince of Wales as king of Eng- 
land: he earneſtly recommended to the parlia- 
ment, to- conſider what farther effectual means 
might be uſed to ſecure the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the proteſtant line; he demanded ſupplies for 
à great ſtren Sth at ſea, and a force at land, propor- 
tionable to that of their allies ; he preſſed the com- 
mons to os ot! the public credit, which could nat 
be preſerved without keeping ſacred that maxim, 
that thoſe who truſt to a parliament ſecurity ſhall 
never bt loſers; he repeated his wiſhes that wr 
| ” Would 


would lay aſide parties and diviſions, ſo as that no 
diſtinctions ſhould be heard amongſt them, but of 
thoſe who were friends to the proteſtant religion 
and preſent eſtabliſhment, and of thoſe who wiſhed 
for a popiſh prince and a French government; and 
concluded his ſpeech by 5 that if they did 
in good earneſt deſire to ſee England hold the ba- 
lance of Europe, and be at the head of the proteſt- 
ant intereſt, it would appear by their improving 
the preſent opportunity. 
When the copies of the treaties and conventions 
were laid before the commons, they met with uni- 
verſal approbation. A large ſupply, without one 
diſſenting voice, was immediately voted: the throne 
was addreſſed, that no peace ſhould be concluded 
with France, till reparation ſhould be made to the 
king and the nation, for his owning and declaring 
the pretended prince of Wales, gi of England. 
This addreſs was followed with a bill for the at- 
tainder of the pretended prince of Wales; and 
another for the qd gs ſecurity af his majeſty's per · 
ſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſts 
ant ine. 5 5 
In the treaty of peace which William had con- 
cluded with the French king, he had. bound him- 
ſelf to the payment of fifty thouſand pounds a year, 
for the ſupport of James's queen; on the pretence 


that Lewis had not complied with a ſecret article 


in the treaty, reſpecting the removal of the lata 
king to St. Germain's, the annuity was never paid; 
and now the lords, in the heat of-their zeal, paſſed 
a bill for the attainder of this unfortunate princeſs z 
it was, however, neglected by the lower houſe, 
where the tory party, in exerting all their ſtrength, 
carried the rejection of a bill for abjuring the pre- 
tended prince of Wales, and ſwearing to the wing 


and his heirs, by the title of rightful and lawful 


king. Another bill of abjuration, which included 


an obligation to maintain the government in king, 


lords, and commons, and to ſupport the church of 
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England, together with a toleration for diſſenters, 
and which was to be obligatory on all perſons who 
enjoyed u ee, ats in the church and ſtate, was 
carried by the majority of one voice only. „ 
The bill met with the fame oppofition from the 
tories in the upper houſe as it had met with from 
the commons; and when, after long debates, it had 
with difficulty paſſed, ten lords entered a proteſt 
againſt it, as an unneceſſary and feverc impoſition. 
This was not the only ſtruggle which, during 
this ſeſſion, was made by the party: they complain- 
ed of the petitions and 21 which had re- 
flected on the proceedings of the laſt houſe of 
commons, and particularly ' of the Kentiſh peti- 
tion; and they complained that the Lords had 
denied the commons juſtice in the matter of the 
late impeachments. Warm debates enſued ; it 
was, however, carried by a ſmall majority, that 
juſtice had not been denied; and it was deter- 
mined to be the undoubted right of the people of 
England, to petition or addreſs the king, for the 
calling, ſitting, or diſolving of parliaments, and for 
the redreſſing of grievances; and that every ſub- 
: ect under any accuſation, either by impeachment 
or otherwiſe, had a right to be brought to a ſpeedy 
— 3 „„ 
In the caſe of a controverted election at Maid · 
ſtone, between Bliſſe and Culpepper, both parties, 
forgetting for a time their animoſity, joined to 
aſſert the authority and defend the privileges of the 
| Houſe: it was reſolyed, that Culpepper had been 
not only guilty of corrupt, ſcandalous, and indirect 
practices, in endeayouring to procure himſelf to be 
elected a burgefs, but likewiſe being one of the 
- inſtruments in promoting and preſentmg the ſcan- 
_ dalous, inſolent, and ſeditious petition, commonly 
called the Kentiſh petition, to the laſt houſe of com- 
mons, was guilty of promoting a ſcandalous, vil- 
- lainous, and groundleſs reflection upon that houſe, 
by aſperſing the members with receiving French 
, ; 7 by | | money, 
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ordered that Culpepper, for this offence, ſhould be 


committed to Newgate, and be | proſecuted by the, 


attorney-general. 


It was alfo reſolved, that to aſſert that the houſe. 


of commons is not the only repreſentative of the. 
commons of England, tends to the ſubverſion of 
the rights and privileges of the houſe: of commons; 
and the fundamental conſtitution of the govern- 
ment of this kingdom 
That to aſſert that the houſe of commons have 


no power of commitment, but of their own mem 
bers, tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of 


the houſe of commons 4 Fe oft 

That to print or publiſh any books or libels re- 
flecting on the proceedings of the houſe of com- 
mons, or any members thereof, for or relating to 
his ſervice therein, is a high violation of the rights 


and privileges of the houſe of commons. 


Whilſt the commons were thus vindicating 
their authority, from the inroads of popular reſent- 
ment, and the tories making feeble efforts to de- 


fend their conduct, and juſtity their principles, the 
buſineſs of the court went on without interruption. . 


It was reſolved, that the proportion of land 
forces, to act in conjunction with the allies, ſhould 
be forty thouſand men; and forty thouſand ſea- 


men were voted to be maintained for the ſervice 


of the enſuing year. „ 
William, after long ſtruggles, had now gained 
a complete victory over the weakneſs and wicked- 
neſs of faction; but, like his predeceſſor, Charles 


the Second, he was ſnatched away by the unre- 


lenting arm of death, in the hour of triumph and 


| ſucceſs. His health, it is ſaid, had been declin- 


ing for above a year; a' circumſtance which, in- 
ſtead of abating his ardor for war, occaſioned him 
to redouble his efforts to engage England beyond 
the power of a retreat. ER 1 

3 To 
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To prevent any interruption to the concluſion 
of the grand alliance, all intelligence of his real 
fituation was carefully concealed from the e 
and reports of his recovery induſtriouſſy ſpread ; 
though in a weak and languiſhing ſtate, he ſtill 
continued the diverſion of hunting, and in this 
exerciſe got a fall from his horſe, by which he 
broke his collar bone, and by which, it is thought, 
he accelerated death: ſeven days after this acci- 
dent, the gazette declared, in Expreſs terms, that 
the king was recovered. On the ſame day a meſ- 
ſage was ſent to hoth houſes, concerning à union 
between the kingdoms of England and Scotland; 
and the bill for attainting the pretended prince of 
Wales was paſſed by commiſſion: this was the laſt 
act of William in his political capacity. Two 
days after, his aſthma increaſed, and feveriſh ſymp- 
toms appeared ; he languiſhed fix days, and died 
about five in the morning on Sunday the 8th of 
March, 1502. Mary the amiable conſort of Wil- 

liam died of the ſmall pox a few years before her 
huſband. „ oe 

Thoſe paſſions and prejudices, which divided the 

$i 1 of mankind on the character and conduct 
of William during his life, were, if poſſible, increaſ- 
ed after his death; and it is at this time a queſtion 
among parties, whether he was the deliverer of 
England, or the ſubverter of all the ſound princi- 
ples which remained in the conſtitution? 

A change in the ſucceſſion, and this on the beſt 
principles of freedom, it muſt be owned, was a 
great point obtained for the people. The crown 
was no longer regarded as private property, nor 
the right of one family to govern, except by a few 
political bigots, reſpected as ſacred and unaliena- 
ble. The people, inſtead of being conſidered as 
beaſts of burthen, and live ſtock on a farm, tranſ- 
ferable from father to ſon, were now looked up to 


as the only legal ſource of ſovereign authority; 


and it was confeſſed, that the ſame laws which li- 
| 5 mited 
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mited the privileges of the ſubjeQ, limited the pre- 
. of the prince. 1 R 


n conſidering the queſtion, however whether, 0 


upon the whole; the revolution was advantageous 


or diſadvantageous to the liberties of the empire, 


it muſt be remembered, that the change in the ſy 


tem of foreign politics, which took place after the 


ſucceſſion of William, involved theſe kingdoms in 
connexions, wars, and debts, which, as it has been 
often foreboded, ſo it may now be pronounced, 


muſt end in univerſal calamit. 


It was to ſupport this ſyſtem of politics, that a 
parliamentary ſanction was obtained for that un | 


conſtitutional engine of depotiſm, a ſtanding army; 
and it was to ſupport this ſyſtem of polities, that 
all the increaſed powers of corruption were employ- 
ed in ſuch a manner as almoſt to deſtroy all princi- 


ple, and debauch the manners of the whole peo». 


ple. — | I 

It is perhaps ſcarcely conſiſtent with candour to 
charge the character of William with that irrepar- 
able national injury, the practice of funding, ſince 


we find that it commenced in other countries nearly 


about the ſame period, and perhaps 1s the reſult 
of the commercial ſpifit which at this time aſſumed 
ſomething of a ſyſtematic form, and which natu- 
rally led men to an anticipation of future re- 
ſources. We muſt however date the national debt 
of England from this reign, and ſurely a greater 
national curſe could not have been inflicted on 
us! The deſtruQtion which it muſt finally effect is 
not the only ill conſequence reſulting from it, ſince 
the encouragement which the practice of funding 
has afforded to miniſters to enter into unneceſſary 


wars, and the corruption of morals which it has | 


produced are evils of perhaps a ſtill more extenſive 
nature. Among other miſchiefs, the pernicious 


practice of borrowing upon remote funds, neceſ- 


ſarily produced a brood of uſurers, brokers, and 


ſtock jobbers, who preyed upon the vitals of their 


3 | Country; 
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cCdcuntry; and from this fruitful ſource, venality 
overſpread the land; corruption, which under the 
government of bad princes had maintained a par- 
tial influence in the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
from the period of the revolution, was gradually 
formed into a ſyſtem, and inſtead of being regarded 
with abhorrence, and ſeverely puniſhed, as in for- 
mer times, received the countenance of the whole 
legiſlature ; and every individual began openly to 
buy and ſell his intereſt in his country, without 
either the fear of ſhame or penalty. ' In addition to 
this national evil, all the ſources of juſtice were ſo 
groſsly polluted by the partiality of party, that 
every miſdemeanor of a public nature X pcs both 
cenfure and puniſhment: whig and tory recipro- 
cally lending their aſſiſtance to the cauſe, to protect 
the individuals of their party from the juſt reſent- 
ment of their country, and the proſecution of the 
adverſe faction. | = 
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New Miniſtry.— War | with. France Tar. f 
_  Matlborou gh. Generali ſi mo. of the allied Force 
Fucceſß o Marlborough. Capture gf the Gals 
leons at Vigo, by Sir George Rook. —Grants| 10 tbe - 
Queen and Prince of Denmark, and for. carrying 
on the Mar. — Battle f Blenbeim.— Campaign of 
.  1705.—Invaſon. of Spain. — Death of ibe Emperor 
Leopold. —Battle: of Ramilies.—Succeſſes in Spain, 
Diſpute between the Lords and Commons. Profs 
grants to the Dube Mari haronglhb.—-Firſi Fruits - 
and Tenths appointed 461 the : augmentati on f .ſmall 
, Livings.—(Queen throws herſelf into the hands of the 
Whigs. A of ans Union 575 eee . 
Scotland, 5 2 ora 
MMEDIATELY. on the Sur 10 1110 
1 of William, the princeſs. Anne of x e 
enmark, the eldeſt ſurviving daugh- 1801 N 
ter of James II. aſcended throne: of, Great 
Britain. — Go 
Anne is allowed by all pertiaz to have — 5 a 
woman of an excellent heart; but her genius and 
underſtanding were ſo very inferior to the weighty 
taſk of a government, where the welfare and pro- 
ſperity of the nation depend ſo much on the virtue 
— good ſenſe of the prince, that it Was ins | 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of private lifſeeeQ. 
Inclination to power was no leſs ee e ths 
queen s character, than in thoſe of her predeceſſors; 
and a circumſtance of an accidental nature c- 
operated with the declared principles of the tories, 
to tindture her mind with a ron prejudice in 
Vox. III. D e 
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their favour. From a jealouſy natural in crowned 
heads to the heir apparent, ſhe had been treated 


very ill by the late king and queen. On her re- 
fuſing to diſmiſs the lady Marlborough from her 


ſervice, a quarrel had ariſen to ſuch a height be- 
tween the two fiſters, that all friendly correſpond- 


ence between them ceaſed; and during the prin- 


ceſs's abode at Bath, the uſual ceremonies were 
omitted by the expreſs orders of the court. 


N.o ſooner had death transferred the ſceptre 
from the hands of William to the princeſs Anne, 
than the whi g5 endeavoured, by their earneſt aſſi- 


duities, to make up for former deficiencies. Arine 
aſſumed the government, to the apparent ſatisfac- 


tion of all parties; and, according to the uſual for- 
tune of new ſovereigns, amidſt the clamorous ap- 


plauſes of the multitude. 


— 


The firſt meaſure of the new queen was to put 


the adminiſtration of public affairs into the hands 


of her favourites, the tories: the lords Somers and 


Halifax, together with other leaders of the whigs, 


were excluded from the new privy council, and 
their places ſupplied by eminent tories: the mar- 


quis of Normandy, remarkable for his attachment 


to hereditary right, was raiſed to the office of lord 


rivy ſeal; and the ſtaff of lord high treaſurer of - 
s was put into the hands of the earl of 


Godolphin. 


As the tories in their writings, ſpeeches, and 
votes in parliament, had on very ſubſtantial grounds, 


fhewn a great averſion to entering into new of- 


fenſive and defenſive alliances, which might in- 


volve the nation in the heavy expence of a ſecond 
war, the death of William, and the excluſion of 
the whig migiſtry, gave a high alarm to the 


United Provinces; but they were ſoon relieved 
from their anxiety by the arrival of the earl of 
Marlborough, with full aſſurances that the queen 


- . * N . 4 4 4 : 10 
would maintain the alliances which had been con- 
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duded by the late king, and act in all 
agreeahly to the common intereſt of Europe. 
By virtue of an act paſſed in the late reigh; the 
parliament continued to ſit after the king's dean. 
Seven days after her acceſſion, the queen went to 
the houſe of peers with the uſual ſolemnity, and in 
her ſpeech to the two houſes declared it her opi- 
nion, that too much could not be done for the en- 
couragement of their allies, in humbling the po-. 
er of France: ſhe obſerved to the commons, that 
the revenue for defraying the expences of the ci 
vil government was expired; told them ſhe relied'” 
entirely on their affection, for its being ſupplied in 
ſuch a manner as ſhould be moſt ſuitable to the 
honor and dignity of the crown; added, that her 
heart was entirely Enghſh: and, according to the 
example of her father, made large profeſſions of 
her coneurrence in all things which thould be for 
the happineſs and proſperity of Wen and that 
the parliament ſhould always find her a ſtriet and 
religious obſerver of her word. - © 
; The whigs had the mortification to ſee their ri- 
vals in poſſeſſion of all the lucrative advantages 
which they expected from the war; but they could 
not, without expoſing themſelves to the higheſt 
cenſure, oppoſe a ſovereign who diſcovered an ea- 
1 to adhere to their avowed ſyſtem of policy. 
| e buſineſs recommended from the throne was 
proſecuted by the commons with a ſhew of unani- - 
mity and zeal; and as both parties were too earn- 
eſtly engaged in the putſuit of their ſeveral views 
to attend to the real concerns of their country, they 
ſettled 2 1 her majeſty, during life, the revenue 
poſſeſſed by the late king for the ſupport of the ci 
When the queen came to the houſe of lords to 
give the royal-aſſent to the act for eſtabliſhing her 
own revenue ſhe told the two houſes, that though 
the funds for the civil liſt might greatly fall ſhort _ 
of what they formerly produced, the would give ; 
MP Eo oo, RG directions 
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Kb e that 190,999 pounds of her q revenue 


uld he applied to the. public ſervice of the year. 
The tories and high churchmen, haying now 
gained a gompleat Victory oyer their adverſaries, 
purſued, their adyantages with an indecent tri- 
umph. The whigs Were openly accuſed of aiming 


at, the. eſtabliſhment. of a' common-wealth ; and 


even the late king, who Was as littie of a republi- 


can as any prince of his time, was involved in this 
cenſure. A book, reflecting on Charles I. by a 


| vote of both houſes, was, declared, to be a ſcan- 


nous and villainous libel, which tended to the 


be burnt. by the hands of the common hangman. 
The nonſenſical doctrine of a divine and; indefeaſi- 


ble right was canted in the pulpits, and ſounded 


in the two houſes of parliament; and hardly any 


veſtiges remained of the revolution but an addi- 


tional load of taxes, and the large increaſe of cor- 
ruption and venality it produced in the nation. 
While the conſtitution was thus relapſing into. 


a paroxiſm of deſpotiſm, and the friends .ot-liber- 


ty baraſſed by the envenomed ſhafts of their poli- 


tical enemies, great preparations were making by 


for an 


tive campaign. 


J = . * 


the miniſtry 

When th uf 
France was firſt debated in the privy! council, the 
earl of Rocheſter, nraternal uncle to the queen, it is 
ſaid, propoſed: that the Engliſh nation ſhould only 
engage in the meaſures of the allies,as auxiliaries; 


and that the chief weight of the war ought to reſt 
| on. thoſe who had moſt; to fear from the power of 


France. This was a rational propoſal, and. did ho- 


nor to the judgment and integrity of the earl; it 
was however vehemently oppoſed by the earl of 


Marlborough; and a majority of, the council, 
though compoſed of tories, yielded to the inclina- 
tions of the favorite; their reſolutions were com- 


. 415 5 of - 3 
was declared in form two days aſter. 


One 
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ubyerſion of monarchy; as ſuch: it was ordered to 


e buſineſs of the intended war againſt. 


municated the ſame day to the commons, and war 
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Oe he felt acts Of the queck, A fer Merk 
ſion, Had been, to confer the order of the! arter | 
her faydrite, the earl of Marlbordugn fo ap: 
ojnt Hit of es, general of all the f 85 105 8 
Apen ye 7 © 0 with the o 


he al! WE 4 to dt 8 him to H 5 
92 charafter' 1 cinballador  Extra6rdinfry te 90 8 
, TH I ini f 
The hit ab Purge with uch Veal 
bürt, had been n deterniten on in the [Pate 
da a few day s that the earl continued in Hbllan 
alder that the queen wou 1 5 on 
| 8 of England 251 the L United 15 Ces, 28 
inſeparaþle, the En. had a 9959 to a Il the b | 
FO | 


fals of 'the favorite; they raiſed' Him to kf 
cpmman 0 of their "forces: „ the ſeveral, allles 
drei kl SA 85 5195 their q 17 nd 
every t as al arin TA 1 ou: | 
ud eve " Eartipalgn Sg 5 Ty 8 
ad been ſo mech Be cha Minn ie court 0 
Vienna, the court 1 1 Ing land, and t ue s Sk _ 
neral, that their ſeveral. derlaraßch of wat w 
publiſhed? in 6ne day. In the' queen's ee 
the King of France was taxed wht ie Having ſeiz: 
Ed the reater part of the Spaniſh dominions 520 
5 Een — 8 Aae the libèrties of Eupope, i. 4 
the" freedom! of nayjgati on and. 2 | 
400 with having offered ah un A intel ive 55 
che queen, and Kingdom, by 08 Ki Hiin 1518 
declate the pretended prince f W 8 of 
Englatid, Scotland, and Ireland. my 3 15 
As England did not pretend to lay G 0 at =P 
part of the Spaniſh or French domi toe nor ha 
ſuſtaitied” any bel injury, or {ſerious provocatibn 
its the Ri be of Fr rance, the Geclecl end, of the 
Wär Was to 5; the houſe of nl in the poffef. 
ſion of the pose of Spain, and to ee a © Bl 5 


tier for the Puteh in the Netherlatids. 


'Thus, be ore the nation had beer able to wag 


yer itſelf in ay manner from the rum of an "HR 
= five 
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ſive war in Ireland and on the continent, England 
Was again involved as a principal in a war, which, 
as its object was the wreſting of a whole kingdom 
from the poſſeſſion of a powerful family, threatened 
to be long, expenſive, and bloody; and this for the 
ſole. Bate, uc and advantage of other ſtates, and 
the idle _pretence of fixing a balance of power, 
which, in all probability, would have been better 
ſettled had ſhe not interfered; but if ſuch inter- 
ference was judicious, or neceſſary, had ſhe. only 
acted as an guxiliary, by lending a ſmall number 
of her land forces while ſhe carried on her great 
operations by her nayal power, ſhe would have 
e e by the ſeizure of places neceſ- 
ſary to the extending of her commerce and marine 


5 þ 


em Wer: -+ 


WMyhen the earl of Marlborough arrived in Hol- 


land, the earl of Athlone, in quality of veldt mare- 


9 05 inſiſted upon an equal command with the 
Engliſh general, but the ſtates obliged him to yield 
the point; they declared Marlborough generaliſ- 
ſimo of all their forces. The ſucc 15 of the cam- 
| n began in July, 1 702, anſwered the 
warmeſt expectations of the advocates for war; 
e earl of Marlborough, at the head of above 
60,000 men, obliged the duke of Burgundy, who 
commanded the French army, to us 8k him, 
and leave. Spaniſh Guelderland at his diſcretion: 
the town and. caſtle of Werk, after a flight reſiſt- 
ance, ſurrendered to a detached party of his army, 
commanded by general Schultz ; Venlo-capitulat- 
ed twenty-five day s after the commencement of 
the ſiege; Ruremonde was reduced after an obſti · 
mate defence. Boufflers, now at the head of the 
rench troops, retired, firſt to Liege, afterwards to 
Tonguen, and thence to Brabant; the confederate 


| army followed, and took Liege by aſſault; Violani, 


the governor, and the duke of Chareſt, were taken 

pPriſoners; and oo, ooo florins, in gold and ſilver, 

Pere found in the citadel, beſides notes for above 
- 3 i one 
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one million, drawn upon ſubſtantial merchants in 
Liege; the garriſon of the Choitreux capitulated 
on honorable terms, and were conducted to Ant- 
"as 3 ſame time that the French were attacked 
in Flanders by the confederate army, under the 
command of the earl of Marlborough, they were 
obliged to defend themſelves on the Rhine againſt 
the imperial army under Lewis, prince of Baden; 
and in Italy, againſt another body of imperialiſts, 
under the command of prince Eugene, of Savoy. 
Wiſdom in council, and activity in action, were not 
the characters of the imperial court. For want of 
recruits and reinforcements, prince Eugene could 
not prevent the duke of Vendome from relieving 
Mantua, and was obliged to relinquiſh ſeveral 
other places he had taken. V 
The French made themſelves maſters of New- 
burg, in the circle of Suabia; they were divided 
into bodies, commanded by the marquis de Villars, 
and the count de Guiſcard. Prikce Lewis, of Ba» 
den, fearing he ſhould be encloſed by the enemy, 
made haſte/to decamp: Villars paſſed the Rhine to 
fall upon him in his retreat; an obſtinate engage - 
ment enſued; the imperialiſts, overpowered Is 
numbers, after having loſt 2000 men, abandoned 
the field of battle to the enemy, together with all 
their baggage, artillery and ammunition, and retir- 
ed:ta;Stauffer. if 46 mm br id OP 
Ihe ſucceſs which the French armies met with 
in Italy and on the Rhine, greatly heightened the 
reputation of the earl of Marlborough, who, in the 
beginning of the onſet had given ſo ſevere a mor- 
tification to the duke of Burgundy, that he return- 
ed to Verſailles, and left the command of the king's 


troops to Boufflers. Before the end of the cam 


paign, a detachment of the allied army, under the 
command of the prince of Heſſe Caſſel, took from 
the French the towns of Zinch, Lintz, 'Briſac, 
apd. Auderac h) 8 
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English, having received intelligence that the Spa- 
niſn galleons from the Weſt-Indies had put into 
Vigo, under the convoy of a French ſquadron, 

made fail to that port: though the paſſage into the 
harbour is narrow, and was well ſecured by batteries, 
forts, breaſtworks, &c. yet the enemy being attack- 
ed with judgment and ſpirit, after a very vigorous 
engagement, was driven to the extremity of deſtroy- 
ing their ſhips and ee ue to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy; eight ſhips, and 

. as many advice- boats, were ſacrificed to this dread- 

ſul neceſſity; ten ſhips of war were taken, and 

7, ooo, ooo of pieces of eight, in plate and valuable 
commodities. | Sir George Rook, who commanded 

the naval force of England, gained great reputa- 
tion by. this exploit, which was more than a com- 
penſation for an ineffectual attempt which had been 

made to reduce Cadiz. When the attempt was 
made on this town; the allies publiſhed a declara- 
tion, in which they aſſerted, that they did not come 
as enemies to Spain; but as friends, to free them 
from the yoke of France, and to aſſiſt them in eſta- 

- blſhing themſelves under the benign government 

of the houſe of Auſtria; but having taken poſſeſ. 
ſion o fort-St. Catherine and port St. Mary, inſtead 
ot act ing agreeably to this declaration, the Engliſh 
troops, both ꝙærivate men and officers, in defiance 
to ſtriet orders iſſued by their commander, the duke 
of Ormond, plundered the helpleſs inhabitants, 
and taiſed among them ſuch a ſpirit of reſiſtance, 
that the enemy were ſtopped in their progreſs, and 
abliged to retenbaæ k 0 i nh, 

Sir John Munden, who had, put to ſea with 

twelve men of war to intercept a French ſquadron 

1 appointed as a convoy to a new viceroy of Mexico 

from Corunna to the Weſt- Indies, chaſed fourteen 
fail of French ſhips into Corunna; but finding the 
place ſtrongly fortified, and, moreover, that it was 
. „ defended 
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e ſeventeen of: the « 
doned the enterprize, and returned 7 2 for 
which piece of diſcretion, or "cowardice, he was 
tried by a court martial, and, "though acquitted, 
| was: diſmiſſed the ſervice. 7 ve 


Admiral Benbow, a very bree; honeſt, and ex⸗ | 


perienced officer, but of a yery rough And boiſter- 
ous 'temper, was defeated in an engagement with 
a ſquadron of ten ſhips, under the command of Du- 
Caſſe, by the treachery of his on officers: In 
boarding the French Admiral, poor Benbow Joſt 
his leg, and received ſeveral wounds in his body 


which, with the agitation of mind his difappolnts 


ment ocealioned; threw him into a fever, which 
put a period to his life: but not before he _ 
given a commiſſion, for a court martial to es 


offending officers; one of them died before his'tia 5 ; 


two of them were ſentenced to be thot, an 

fourth was caſhiered and im pores 
Notwithſtanding theſe' difaſters, on an 3 

where it is our own fault if we are not invincible; 


the general ſucceſs of the campaign put the nation | 


and both houſes of parliament intò great good hu- 
3 The continuance of the parliament, e be 
at the er ee was limited fo fx montlis; 
though, they had ſhewn a very ſufficient cont 
plane: to the meaſures, yet they were diſſolved 
fore the expiration of Altar. In theſucceed- 
ing aſſembly, the tory intereſt, throu the inffu⸗ 
ence of the court greatly predominated: 
The queen, according to the cuſtom Veh had 
prevailed in almoſt every feffion of parliament 


through the whale reign of her predeceffor, com- 


plained that the funds afſignedby their go 
ad not produced the ſums granted, an demanded 


very liberal ſupplies for carrying on the war. 
Both houſes warmly congratulated her majefty 
on the ſucceſs of her arms; but the commons paid 
a more particular court, by complimenting her fa. 
vorite at the Og of the late Ws "TIER 
TN 
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of 120,000 pounds, including 50,000 pounds, for. 
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ſubſidies for her majeſty s allies, was unanimouſly 
and, chearfully voted. The public entertained. 
themſelves with bonfires for the ſignal ſucceſſes of 


our arms; and the queen went in ſtate to St. Paul's, 


attended by the peers and commons, to return 
thanks on the ſame occaſion. nn. 
With equal alacrity the parliament compliment- 


ed the queen with ſettling on her conſort, the 


rince of Denmark, ſhould he happen to ſurvive: 
zer majeſty, the yearly ſum of 100, ooo pounds. 

This, was undoubtedly a very ſolid mark of af- 
feCtion, and it was very properly tempered by re- 


fuſing to comply with an ill-judged demand in fa- 


vor of the earl of Marlborough. - 


& 


. A few days after the arrival of this favorite, 


which was in the end of November, the queen in- 
formed the council that ſhe intended to raife him 


to the rank of a duke: and about the ſame time ſhe 
ſent a meſſage to the commons, to requeſt them to 
ſettle upon him and his heirs, for ever, 5000-pounds 


2 year, which ſhe had granted him out of the poſt · 

office during her own life. ff 
The commons, though they had complimented. 

the favorite with ſending a committee of their. 
houſe to preſent him with their thanks for his 
great and ſignal ſervices, yet had the prudence. to 
inform the queen that they could not comply with 
2. precedent to alienate the revenue of the crown. 


On this unexpected oppoſition, the duke intreated 


the queen to withdraw her meſſage ; yet the com- 


mons took the opportunity of ſending up an addreſs 


to her majeſty, in which they complained, that the 


revenue of the crown had been too much reduced, 
by the exorbitant grants of the laſt reign to bear 


any further diminution. 


Izhis ſtep of the commons was followed by ſe- 
veral bills, which, if they had not apparently pro- 
cceded from the peeyiſhneſs and prejudices of party, 
would have done the aſſembly great honor. A 


motion 
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motion of fir Edward Seymour, for leave to bring 
in a bill for reſuming. all grants made by king 
William, was carried by a great eee, 
another, made by Mr. Walpole, that grants made 
in the reign of Los James ſhould have the ſame 
fate, was as triumphantly carried in the negative. 

An order was alſo paſſed for bringing in a bill 
to prevent all perſons from being members of the 
houſe of commons except ſuch as ſhould be found 

to have real eſtates; but this very neceſſary reſolu- 
tion was fruſtrated by the peeviſn or intereſted op- 
poſition of the lords: whilſt the bill of reſumption, 
on the ſame ground of intereſt, was afterwards 
dropped by the ſame party who had carried the 
motion for its being introduced. 
Ihe villainy of defrauding the public in every 
kind of contract or office was ſo complicated and 
general, that a commiſſign for receiving and exa- 
mining the public accounts had been granted in 
both the reigns without effect. Thus, through the 
heat of party, and the lucre of private gain, the 
public was always defrauded of that juſtice, Which 
is due from every kind of government to the peo- 
Pie, „ ]» 
Forty thoufand landmen was a pre. 

ty large body of troops for England A. p. . 

- to maintain in a quarrel which wass . 

not primarily her own; yet, it ſeems, it was not 
thought competent by her allies to the occaſion, 

or to her ſtrength and eagerneſs for war; therefore 
before the ſeſſion was at an end, the houſe of com- 
mons were given to underſtand, that the States- 

general had prefſed the queen to augment her 

forces, as the only means xo render ineffectual the 
great and early preparations of the enemy; and on 
this extraordinary demand, the commons without 
heſitation reſolved, that 10,0900 men ſhould be hir- 
ed as an N of the forces to act in con- 


junction with the allies 
The campaign, of 1703, opened with great ad- 
BBVVVöß s Vantage 
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vantage to the allies in confederacy againſt tlie 
houſe of Bourbon. The duke of Savoy, on very 
lucrative terms, had. united his arms to the for- 

tune of France, yet he was always jealous of the 
power of that monarchy 3 and as the French kin; ; 
was not at preſent in a ſituation to gratify his am- 
bition further, he deſerted his intereſt; and conclud- 


1 
7 


ed a treaty with the emperor. 


Portugal, the old ally of France, began alſo to 
dread the power of the houſe of Bourbon, and unit- 
ed with hep £ nog this additional 
ſtrength, the campaign of the year 15703 was, upon 
the te abe able to the "houſe! 55 Bron. 
The progreſs of the eleCtor of Bavaria, in the heart 
of Germany, reduced the houſe of Auſtria to great 
extremities whilſt at the ſame time an inſurrection in 
Hungary, ariſing from a barbarous and ill-timed 
perſecution of the proteſtants, diſtracted the coun- 
. Eils of the emperor, and diverted his forces to other 
purpoſes than the carrying on the war with vigor. 
dome towns were taken by the allies in Flan- 
ders; but they failed in their attem ts on the ſtrong 
- Hhies formed by the enemy for the protection of 
Flanders; they loſt ſome trophies in the field in the 
only action of conſequence which happened in the 
campaign; and they negleCted to take advantage 
of an inſurrection of the proteſtants in the Ceven- 
nes, who had taken up arms to defend themſelves 
againſt the ſeverities of that incorrigible bigot, 
Lewis XIV, who had already ſeverely fuffered for 
the revbention of the edict of Natz 
From the ſame bigotted, ill- timed ſeverity, the 
emperor Leopold was fo little able to give any af- 
- Matice towards carrying on the war, that he was 
obliged: to apply, through count Wratiflaw, his | 
envoy-extraordinary at He court of London, for 
alſiſtance, to defend his own -dominions againſt 
the power of the inſurgents, who had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of ſeveral important places, and had 


offered their aid to he enemy 
en „ | 3 
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_ the duke, _— Ge Hoke. 55 D. 00 , 
land, to, ſettle the plan of .o operations, WP bad: 
with the States. In May the allied army of. Dateh, 
and Engliſh croſſed the Rhine at Cohlentz, and at, 
Ka hoe erg met by 110 5 Eugene of Savoy; 
when, e towards the Danube, they were 
joined by the Imperialiſts at Paten en and: 
thence marched, to Brentz, and. fixed th eit camp 
within 0 Jepgnes, of the oleftor of Bavaria 
army. | 
On the ſacond of uly they 5 the —— 
intrenchments at Donawert, and paſſed the Danube 
without reſiſtance; but they were incapable, for 
want of magazines, either to continue long on the 
banks of that river, or to penetrate into Bavaria: 
a battle therefore could alone ſave them the morti- 
fication of retreating, without. having: gained one 
important point. 
For the enemy to hazard. an engagement in 3 
circumſtances was very injudicious; and the.elec- 
tor was guilty of a great overſight in forming the 
line of battle: his army lay encamped with the: 
Danube on their right, whilſt their left was cover- 
ed with a thick wood, from which ran a rivulet: 
along their front into the Danube: this rivulet, as 
it paſſed through the formed a moraſs, which 
rendered the 1 4 difficult to the enemy: inſtead 
of taking advantage of this circumſtance, when 
the elector perceived. that the duke oi Marlborough 
was preparing to give battle, he formed his line at 
a conſiderable diſtance from the moraſs, and thre ß 
| twenty-eight battalions of foot and eight ſqadrons 
of dragoons into the village of Blenheim, and eight 
| battalions of foot into Lutzingen, a village ſituatech 
towards the centre of the army: it was deſigned 
chat theſe parties ſlpuld fall upon-the.zear of the; 
enemy when they had paſſed the brook, and ſo 
Place them between two fires; but ſuch a deſign 
could not take place againſti.a: . oh, oper 
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abilities with the duke of Marlborough. By the 
injudicious arrangement of the army in oppoſition, 
he had full opportunity to paſs the brook without 
interruption, and perceiving that the line of the 
enemy, 5 chiefly of cavalry, was conſider- 
ably weakened by large detachments, he ordered 
the villages to be attacked by the infantry, and 
| Himſelf Jed the cavalry againſt the French horſe, 
commanded by marechal de Tallard ; whilſt prince 
Eugene, who commanded 'on the right, attacked” 
%. the eleQtor of Bavaria, and the marechal de Mar- 
in. After ſeveral charges the courage of the 
French horſe began to abate; they wefe at length 
totally ſubdued, and driven into the Danube, where 
moſt of thoſe who had eſcaped the ſword were 
drowned; ten battalions of foot were at the ſame 
time charged on all ſides and cut to pieces. The 
horſe, led by the elector of Bavaria and the mare- 
chal de Marzin, for a conſiderable time ſtood their 
ground againſt the repeated attacks of prince Eu- 
gene; at length, intimidated with the ſlaughter of 
their friends, they threw themſelves into three 
ſquadrons, and quitted the field with ſuch dexteri- 
ty and regularity, that it would have been in their- 
power either to have recovered, or at leaſt to have 
_ faved the detached parties, by falling on the flank 
of the enemy, deeply engaged in pillaging count 
Tallard's camp; but terror prevailing in their 
minds, they neglected the opportunity; and the 
twenty-eight battalions of foot, and eight ſquadrons 
of dragoons, ſurrendered at diſcretion: thoſe ſta- 
tioned at Lutzingen found means to eſcape in the 
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I The loſs of the French and Bavarians in this bat- 
tle amounted to near one half of their army; they 
loſt their camp, their equipage, their baggage, and 
artillery; matechal de Tallard was taken priſon- 
er; the eleQtor of Bavaria was reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of deſerting his country, and flying with the 
remains of the routed army to the Rhine, where he- 
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of France. We e es | 


Buy the deſertion of the elector of Bavaria, his 
conqueſts and dominions fell into the hands of the 


emperor, who ſeverally revenged the exceſſes 


which had been committed againſt his own ſubjetts: 
his allies, the confederate army, re- croſſed the 
Rhine, entered Alface, and before the end of the 
year made themfelves maſters of Landau 


” 


The emperor's ally, the duke of Modena, was 


deprived of his dominions by the French army un- 
der the command of Vendome: on the other ſide, 


the duke of Mirandola; the 1 of France, was as 


ill treated by the Imperialiſts; but in the duchy of 
Mantua, victory declared herſelf in favor of the 
houſe of Bourbon; they ſtormed the caſtle of Sura 
and the city of Pignerol in June; the city of Veſcelli 


ſurrendered in July; in September, the city, the 
citadel, and the caſtle of Y vrea, fell into the hands 


of Vendome ; and the campaign was cloſed by the 
taking of Senſano, on the 2 5th of November. 

In the firſt week in May 1705, lle 
duke of Marlborough took the field, A. D. es 
and advanced to Elft. On the ar- 
proach of thè confederate army the enemy retired 
to Sirk, in the neighbourhood of Coningſmacheren; 


they amounted to the number of 70,900, and were 


under the command of the marechal de Villars. 


Villars very judiciouſly avoided the engaging with 


an army who were in the habit of conquering; 


he occupied a ſtrong camp at Sirk, and in this 


place was determined to remain on the defenſive. 
No incident could be more mortifying to the 


ambition of the duke of Marlborough: 228 | 
e had 


Lewis of Baden, envious of the reputation 

acquired, feigned himſelf ſick, and diſappointed 
him of the aſſiſtance of the Imperialiſts: thus, 
through the prudence of one general, and the al 
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nor of another, he Was effeftually difa binded 
in the deſign-of improving the vittories of t 
1 ee g campaign, y carrying | the MAT r by the, ow 
"ae 5 the heart of France. e 
{Whilſt the duke of Marlborough, in hourly ex 
| peftation of the arrival of the Imperial forces, re- 
mained inactive on the Moſelle, the French troops, 
under the elector of Bavaria and the marechal de 
Villeroi, puſhed the advantage which the fuperi- 
ority of numbers gave them in the Netherlands; 
they inveſted Huy, and after the ſurrender of this 
town, on the tenth of June, the two de ue 
marched with the whole army to Liege. 
The States, alarmed at the progreſs of the Wa 
ſent a letter to the duke, in which they informed 
him of the neceſſity there was, either to make a 
End rm diverſion on the Moſelle, or to return and 
oppoſe the enemy in the Netherlands. The duke 
did not heſitate ong ; and having taken the pre- 
caution to decamp in the night, and directing his 
march towards Lie ge, he was joined by the Dutch, 
forces, under Overkirk. His preſence gave an en- 
tire change to affairs in the Netherlands: Huy was 
re- taken on the twelfth of July; and the enemy, 
abandoning their deſign upon Liege, nee _— 
Precipitation behind thair lines: Of -3þ 
The duke of Marlborough burned with Wader 
| fire of retrieving, with ſome-enterprize of .conſe- 
NS the glory loſt by the prior inactivity of the 
3 ign; but the enemy, whom experience bad 
taught wiſdom, eq ually dreaded a conteſt; which), 
"2 an. was big with the moſt fatal conſe- 
8 When they peroeiyed that the En — 
8 was preparing to attack them; the ef 
rearmies together, and left only ſmall tht 
ments to guard their lines, in hopes of dividing 
them. The duke commanded the Dutch to _ 
the Mehaigne on the left, whilſt he prepared to 
attack the enemy on the right: the folns e b 
de Dutch ſucceeded; the * * 
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zrſt by the duke of Marlborough, and then by the 
whole army; for the Dutch ſuddenly faced about, 


and their barriers on the right were forced before 
the generals were appriſed of the deign „„ 


On perceiving his miſtake, the elector of Baya. 


ria commanded. the left wing of his cavalry to 
march to prevent the enemy from forcing the bar- 


riers, whilſt himſelf followed with the ne It 


was now too late; the enemy had already orced 
the barriers and formed within the lines; a fierce 


ſhock enſued; the Bavarian cavalry were defeated, 
and the infantry at length gave way; ten batta- 
lions retired in ſuch good ordet, that they not only 
defended themſelves from the attacks of the 
enemy, but protected, as they retreated, their fy» 


ing friends. No event of conſequence followed 
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and entirely govern 


| bis predeceſſors. 
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Cloudeſly Shovel, ſailed from St. Helen's in the end 


of May, and arrived in the = of Liſbon about 


the middle of June; at Liſbon they were joinec 


by a ſquadron of Dutch under admiral Allemonde, 


and reinforced with a body of horſe from the earl 
of Galway's army in Portugal; and having thus 
collected a conſiderable force they took the arch- 


duke Charles on board, and ſailing firſt to Gibral- 
tar, directed their courſe thence to Catalonia. 


Spain was not in a condition to reſiſt an armament 
of ſuch force; its arrival ſpread terror and confu- 
fion through the whole country; the fortreſſes of 


Lerida and Tortoſa were delivered into the hands 


of the arch-duke without a blow ; Barcelona was 


forced to capitulate ; and almoſt the whole king- 


dom of Valencia, and the province of Catalonia, 


fubmitted to the power of the invaders. 


On the approach of winter, the fleet of the con- 
federates retired from the coaft of Spain ; but the 
arch-duke, who had now taken upon him the title 
of king of Spain, attended with the land forces of 
the allies, took up his quarters in the heart of the 


. ; 


During the courſe of the campaign, the emperor 
Leopold died: this prince was a bigot in religion, 
oy: by his prieſts, whofe ill coun- 

ſels ran hun into great diffieulties and dangers. It 
was the ſeverity of his perſecutions, which firſt pro- 
voked the Hungarians to aſſiſt the Turks in a war 
= their ſovereign ; and it was the repetition: 
of the ſame perſecutions, that raiſed new commo- 
tions in Hungary; which, in conjunction with the 
revolt of the elector of Bavaria, would have 


brought on his entire ruin, had he not been reliev- 


ed from his great diſtreſs by the treaſure and blood 
of aer vg „ en OD „ Te 
Leopold was ſucceeded by his fon Joſeph in his 


| hereditary and elective dignities: ambition and 


bigotry were as * in this prince as in 
The acceſſion. of the Spaniſſu 
| - throne, 


throne, the increaſe of the Imperial power on the 
ruins of the authority of the German princes, and 

the total reduction of the inſurgents in Hungary in 
order to repeat oppreſſion, were objects more 

warmly purſued by Joſeph than by his father; and 
in theſe pious deſigns he was warmly aſſiſted by the 
good people of England: however, to ſave appear - 


ances, it was reported, that Joſeph intended to 


correct the errors of his father's government, and 


* « 


that he had promiſed to the miniſters of the queen, 


and the States, that he would offer all reaſonable 


terms to the Hungarians. : 
Had the French generals continued | $9 
to act with the ſame prudence and A. D. %, 
caution they obſerved in the two pre- 
ceding campaigns, all the preparations of the ene- 
my would have evaporated in the ſame fruitleſs 
expence ; but, unfortunately for France, different 
councils and different reſolutions prevailed. 1275 
The marechal de Villeroi, either in obedience 
to the orders of the French court, or from an-im- 


patience natural to conſtitutional courage, iſſuing 


rom the lines he had formed behind the Dyle, in 

Flanders, advanced to Tirlemont, and thence, with». 
out waiting for the arrival of the elector of Bava- 
ria, proceeded to Ramilies: at Ramilies he met the 


united armies of the allies; both ſides ſuddenly. 


formed in order of battle. i 


The left wing of the French army was covered 


with the Geete, and an impaſſable moraſs running 


along its banks; their right with the village of 


Taviers, on the banks of the Mehaigne; and the: 
village of Ramilies, ſituated on a plain near the. 
ſource of the Geete, ſtood at a ſmall diſtance be- 


fore their centre. 


The advantage of the marechal's ſituation more. | | 
than compenſated for the ſuperiority of numbers, 


in the enemy; but deceived by the ſame device 


# 


which had been practiſed with ſucceſs the laſt ; 


campaign, he thinned the left, where the attack 
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was really intended, to ſtrengthen the riglit, where 
it was impracticable. In the midſt of that confuſion 
which this injudicious alteration occaſioned, the 
duke began the attack; the Engliſh infantry fell 
on the centre of the enemy, whilſt Overkirk, with 
the Dutch foot, attacked the right wing: the 
French troops in the centre made a gallant reſiſt- 


ance to the attack of the Engliſh infantry ; but 


being at length charged by the whole body of the 
Engliſh army, horſe and foot, in the front, and at 
the ſame time by the Daniſh cavalry in the flank, 


they gave way in ſuch diforder, that the horſe 
abandoning the foot, with which they were inter- 


lined, the latter were all cut to pieces. 

Eight battalions which de Villeroi had placed 
in Ramilies, when they perceived the main body 
driven from the field, endeavoured to retreat to- 


ward the right; but they were attacked by the 


enemy's cavalry, before they could put themſelves 
in a proper poſture of defence, and ſeveral were 

killed, and the reſt diſperſed; the left wing gave 
way before the Dutch; and thus, in leſs than a 


quarter of an hour, 80, ooo of the French troops 


were put to an entire rout, and a compleat victory 
remained to the allies, who left no more than 3000 
dead on the field, and took of ſpoils 100 pieces of 
cannon and a great quantity of baggage, together 


The total conqueſt of Brabant, and almoſt | all 


Spaniſh Flanders, was the immediate conſequence 


of the victory; Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Mec- 
lin, Aloſt, Ghent, and Oudenarde, ſurrendered 


without firing a gun; Oſtend was obliged to capi- 


tulate; Menin ſurrendered, after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance; and the ſieges of Dendermonde and Ath, 


which were taken ſucceſſively, concluded the 
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operations of the campaign. 


The French and Spaniards, taking advantage of 


the abſence of the Engliſh fleet, laid ſiege to Barce. 
lonua, where the arch-duke had taken up his head. 


quarters 
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quarters; but when the town was on the point of 
being ſtormed, an Engliſh fleet ſuperior to the ene- 
my, appeared on the coaſt, and the comte de Thou- 
louſe, commander of the French fleet, preeipitatel 
retired in the night: this reinforcement of ' troop 
being thrown into Barcelona, the king of Spain 
and the marechal de Teſſe, who had ſhut up the 
town by land with an army of 20,000 men, raiſed 
the ſiege in confuſion ; when the Engliſh, takin; 
advantage of the conſternation of che enemy, wich 
was greatly heightened by a ſudden darkneſs from 
an almoſt total eclipſe of the ſun, purſued them 
with flaughter. Philip, who had abandoned his 
camp, his proviſions, his cannon, with all the im- 
plements of war, to the poſſeſſion of his competi- 
tor, after taking a eircuit with his broken and 
ruined army through a part of the dominions of 
France, returned to Madrid. | L 
Theſe were not all the diſgraces and mortifica- 
tions ſuſtained by this unfortunate monarch on the 
ſide of Portugal. The combined armies of Engliſh 
and Portugueſe, under the joint command of the 
carl of Galway and the marquis de Las Minas, en- 
tered Eſtremadura, took Alcantara, forced Cividad, 
Rodrigo, Salamanca, and the poſt of Eſpinar, and 
then directed their march to Madrid: Philip, who 
was in no condition to withſtand ſo powerful an 
army, abandoned his capital, and removed the 
queen and the court to Burgos. The Engliſh and 
the Portugueſe entered Madrid in triumph; and, 
to complete the ſucceſſes of the campaign, the En- 
gliſh fleet at this period ſecured Cathagena, which 
had declared for the arch-duéañalñßae . 
It was at this period in the power of the allies 


to obtain the grand object of this deſtructiye and 
expenſive war, but whilſt the arch-duke remained 
inactive at Barcelona, the Engliſh and Portugueſe 
loitered away their time in the midſt of debauchery 
at Madrid. Thus the Spaniards, Who abhorfed 

the thoughts of having a king impoſed on them hy 
„„ E wee 
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| heretics, had time to recover from their conſterna- 
tion; and Philip, who had raiſed an army ſuperior 
to the enemy, marched to Madrid, obliged the allies 
to retire, and became re- poſſeſſed of his capital. 
Galway and Las Minas, having joined the arch- 
duke, they paſſed into the kingdom of Valencia, 
and diſpoſed their quarters in ſuch a manner as to 
cover the kingdoms of Arragon and Catalonia, 
and maintain a free entrance into Caſtile ; but be- 
fore the end of the campaign, Carthagena was re- 
taken by the duke of Berwick. 
The year 1706 was a year of accumulated loſſes 
and diſgraces to the houſe of Bourbon. In Italy, 
the Modeneſe, the Mantuans, the Milaneſe, Pied- 
mont, and ultimately the kingdom of Naples, were 
loſt to that hauſe, + In Germany, where the Impe- 
rialiſts were left to fight their own battles, the 
French were able to maintain a conteſt, which 
they had found unequal in Spain, Flanders, and 
Italy. N NE 5 
The marechal de Villars, with a well- appointed 
army, found himſelf ſuperior to the prince of Ba- 
den, who was ill ſupported by the court of Vienna; 
he recovered all that had been loſt in the preceding 
campaign; and had the court of Verſailles been 
in a ſituation to ſtrengthen, inſtead of weakening 
their army, in Germany, by detachments, ſuch was 
the langour and inferiority of the enemy, that Vil- 
'Jars might have penetrated into the heart of Ger- 
many, and, with the aſſiſtance of the Hungarians, 
have beſieged the emperor in his capital. 
_ Whilſt England was engaged in this expenſive 
and unnatural war on the continent, her navy was 
ſhamefully neglected, her trade was unprotected, 
and the merchants, with reaſon, complained of 
Iroquent and great ſeizures made by the enemy. 
On the acceſſion of queen Anne, the whole ma- 
nagement of the ſea department was put under the 
care of her huſband, the prince of Denmark, who 
had the title of lord high admiral, and a council 
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was appointed to aſſiſt him. Prince George was a 
man of a very, indolent diſpoſition, of little or no 
judgment in the buſineſs confided to his care,'good 
matured, and eaſy to be impoſed on: it was not the 
intereſt of thoſe who managed the war, that laurels 
ſhould be gathered at ſea; all the naval expedi- 
tions, therefore, were ill planned; from the avarice 
of contractors, the fleets were ill and ſparingly vie- 
tualled; from the want of judgment in the lord 
high admiral, they were worſe officered, and the 
. commanders ſo ill ſuited to each other in their dif- - 
poſitions, that the ſervice frequently ſuffered from 
their quarrels, and want of agreement; Thus the 
taking of Gibraltar, the ſubjection of Majorca and 
Ivica to the dominion of the arch-duke, the tran- 
ſporting of troops to Spain, the ręduction of Barce- 
lona, Pp raiſing of that ſiege, and the conducting 
of prince Charles with great pomp to Portugal, 
were all the mighty exploits,. performed by the 
fleet in the laſt four years of the war. gn 
Whilſt the two houſes of parliament were almoſt 
unanimous in the laviſh grants they made to the 
crown, for the purpoſe of ſettling the affairs of 
Europe, the ſpirit of party can itſelf on the 
ſubject of religious toleration. _ 3 
uring the firſt fiye yęars of queen Anne's reign, 
repeated attempts were made to bring in a bill 
againſt the occaſional conformity of the difſenters, 
for the purpoſe of enjoying offices in the ſtate: it 
ſeveral times paſſed the commons with little oppo- 
ſition but was always rejected by the upper houfe, 
where the whig intereſt at this time preyailed; nor 
was religious toleration the only object of diſpute 
between the two ſubordinate parts of the legiſla- 
ture. „„ „„ 
Five inhabitants of the borough of Ayleſbury 
hrought their actions againſt White, the mayor of 
the corporation, for having refuſed to receive their 
votes in the election of members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment: the commons ordered theſe men to be com- 
„„ E 4 . mo. 
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mitted to Newgate, for a breach of privilege ; the 
riſonexs brought their habeas corpus into the 
 queen's-bench : the lord chief juſtice Holt declared 
it as his opinion, that neither houſe of parliament, 
nor both jointly, without the concurrence of the 
ſovereign, had any power or right to diſpoſe of the 
liberty and property of the ſubject: the chief juſ- 
tice might have carried his argument farther, and 
declared, that not all the combined powers of go- 
vernment have a right to act in oppoſition to the 
eſtabliſhed rules of the conſtitution: however, his 
opinion was oppoſed by his brethren on the bench; 
the priſoners were remanded to priſon ; and the 
commons, not content with their invidious exertion 
of power in the firſt inſtance, on two of the priſon- 
ers petitioning for a writ of error to bring the mat- 
ter before the lords, addreſſed the queen not to 
grant the writ ; voted, that all thoſe who were ei- 
ther concerned in managing the writs of habeas 
corpus, or in procuring the writ of error, were diſ- 
turbers of the public peace, and enemies of the pri- 

' wileges of the commons of England; ordered the 
four counſellors, who had pleaded for the men of 
Ayleſbury at the bar of the queen's-bench, to be ta- 

ken into cuſtody ; and ſent their ſerjeant at arms at 
midnight, with every circumſtance of ſeverity and 

terror, to remove the priſoners from Newgate. 
The lords, from a ſpirit of oppoſition to the 
commons, at this time took the part of the people; 
and in their proceedings on. a petition from the 
injured parties, came to the following reſolutions - 
- Firſt, That neither houſe of parliament have any 
power to create new privileges inconſiſtent with 
the known laws and cuſtoms of parliament: * 
Secondly, Every ſubject of England who thinks 
himſelf injured, has a right to ſeek redreſs by an 
action at law: and that the houſe of commons, in 
committing the men of Ayleſpury, have encroached | 
on the conſtitution of the kingdom, by pretending 
: * 2 . 5 „ Wo LULL -; FLEE? . a to 
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this interfererice jn matters of ele and diſpute 
threatened to run high? the queen had recoutſe tg 
the expedient of a prorogation'; and in her ſpeech 
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to give to their own declarations the force of an 

VVV 
Thirdly, That every Engliſhman who is impri- 

ſoned by any authority whatſoever, has a right to 


apply for, and to obtain his habeas corpus; and 
that the commons, in encroaching by their animad- 
_ verſions on this undoubted right, have made a 
| breach in the ſtatutes provided for the liberty of 


the ſubject. _ 


In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, the lords 
granted two writs of habeas corpus, returnable. 
before the lord keeper, in behalf of two of the 
counſel for the men of Ayleſbury. ee co 

The lords' reſolutions were followed with coun- 


ter reſolutions by the commons; and theſe counter 
_ reſolutions with commands to the ferjeant at arms 


to make no return, or yield any obedience to the 
writs; and at the ſame time, the lord Keeper was 
acquainted, that the writs ſhould be ſuperſeded, 


commons of England. 


1 


as contrary to law, and to the privileges of the 


On theſe proceedings of the commons, the up- 

per houſe demanded a free conference ; the con- 
terence proved ineffectual; the lords ſolicited the 
A8 to give orders for the immediate iſſuing of 
the writs; but the queen thought it more expe- 


dient to put an end to the diſpute by an immediate 
JJ“ 8 ee 


I This buſineſs, which produced fuch warm alter- 
cation between the lords and commons, began at 


the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſions. The lords, on app e al 195 


in a cauſe. betwen Aſhby and the ſame mayor of 
Ayleſbury, had given judgment in favour of the 
proſecutor. The commons, already exaſperated 
againſt the lords for throwing out the bill againſt 
occafional conformity, and for their oppoſition on 


other matters of party, were Erovrn enraged wi 
election, and diſputes 


an 


their ſafety and happineſs at home. 
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on the occaſion, ſhe recommended unanimity as 


Eng to the ſucceſs of the natipn abroad, and 


1 


W hilſt the factious ſquabbles between whig and 
tory, high church and law, diſtracted and divided 


the nation, the meaſures of adminiſtration were, 


_ carried without interruption in parliament ; the 
ſupplies were voted unanimouſly ; and the great 
favorite, the duke of Marlborough, beſides the 
large emoluments of his office, and the preſents re- 
ceived from foreign ſtates, had the additional gra- 
tification of the honour and manor of Woodſtock, 
and hundred of Wooten. This was attained in a 
manner the moſt pleaſing to the duke's ambition ; 
for the commons, having ordered a committee of 
their body to wait on him with their thanks for the 
ſucceſs of his late negociations in the cabinet, as 
well as for his victories in the field, appointed a 
day for conſidering his ſervices, and then addreſſed 
her majeſty to find means to perpetuate their me- 
_ The queen acquainted them, that ſhe in- 
tended to grant to the duke and his heirs the inter- 
eſt of the crown in the fore-mentioned honour and 
manor ; and ſhe deſired the aſſiſtance of the houſe 
in clearing from incumbrance the lieutenancy and 
rangerſhip of the parks, with the rents and profits 
of the manor and hundreds, which had been alrea- 
dy given away for two lives. The queen's requeſt 
_ was immediately complied with; a, bill was 
brought in, to the purport of her meſſage, and it 
paſſed both houſes without apts. „ 
The queen followed this act of generoſity, which 
indeed was at the expence of the public, with one 
which affected the body of the clergy in general; 
and as it was given out of the revenue of the 
crown, carried with it the appearance of real mu- 
In the year 1704, the queen ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe, of commons, ſignifying her purpoſe to 
apply that branch of the revenue, which was raiſeg 
FG F duft 


out of the firſt-fruits and tenths paid by the clergy, 


to the increaſe of all the ſmall benefices in the na- 


tion: the commons received the meſſage with 
great marks of approbation; ſeveral of the whi 
2 and, in particular, fir John Holland and fir 


Joſeph Jekyl, moved that the clergy might be en- 


tirely freed from the tax, ſince they bore an equal 


ſhare of other taxes; and that another fund might 
be raiſed, of the ſame value, for the augmentation _ 


of ſmall livings. This generous propoſal was op- 
Poſed by ſir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and other tories, 
on the pretence that the clergy ought to be kept 
in dependance on the crown; a bill however was 
brought in, enabling her majeſty to alienate that 
branch of the revenue, which aroſe from firſt-fruits 
and tenths, and to create a corporation by charter 
to apply it to the uſe of the intended augmen- 
tation; and to this 5 added a repeal of the 
ſtatute of mortmain, ſo far as to leave it free to all 
men, either by deed, or by their laſt will, to give 
what they thought fit towards the augmenting of 
benefices. | WG” : 


Though the queen, from her firſt acceſſion, had 


ſhewn a great partiality to thoſe who were called 
of the high church party; yet the clergy in general, 
and the moſt captious of the tory party, were much 
diſſatisfied with the court, for not uſing all the in- 
fluence of the crown to obtain the bill againſt occa- 
ſional conformity. „%%% 

The two houſes of convocation continued the 
diſputes which had begun in the laſt reign, con- 
cerning the manner of ſynodical proceedings, and 


the right of the lower houſe to hold intermediate 


aſſemblies. The biſhops, as they had complied 
with every change of government, were regarded 
as the betrayers of the indefeaſible rights of monar- 
. chy and the church; and as the lower houſe was 
ſuppoſed to be more orthodox in their civil and 
tots principles, they were encouraged by the 
houſe of commons. who paſſed a vote that ey 


would 
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would on all occaſions aſſert the juſt rights and prĩ- 
vileges of the lower houſe of convocation: this en- 
couragement increaſed party diſputes; hence aroſe 
the diſtinctions of high church and low; the flame 
was ſpread from bes age to Ireland by the earl of 
| Rocheſter, during the time of his government of 
that kingdom in the character of lord lieutenant. 
As this nobleman eſpouſed high principles in the 
higheſt degree, he was looked up to as one of the 
protectors of the church; and as the earl of Godol- 
Phin, lord treaſurer, was one of the peers who vot- 
ed againſt the bill to prevent occaſional conformity, 
the carl of Rocheſter was ſet up by the party as 
the moſt proper perſon to be truſted in the office of 
firſt miniſter. CO ow hr | 

The earl of Godolphin, at the ſame time that he 
had the misfortune to fall into diſgrace with the 
high church party, was hated and ſuſpected by the 
Whigs, as an adherent and even a correſpondent 
of the exiled family; and it was the terror, that 
the two parties would unite againſt the treaſurer, 
and embarraſs the meaſures of government, which 

prevailed with her majeſty to make ſome changes 
5 the miniſtry, and to admit a few of thoſe who 
were reputed to be of the whig faction: the tories 
took the alarm; the earl of Nottingham reſigned 
the office -of ſecretary' of ſtate; his reſignation 
made way for others who were of the whig intereſt; 
and the fears of Godolphin, who was threatened - 
by the whigs with a profecution-for great miſma- 
nagement, or treachery, in regard to the affairs of 
Scotland, co-operating with the ſurlineſs of the to- 
ries, induced the queen, contrary to her inclination, 
to throw herſelf entirely into the hands of the 
Whigs, and, conſequently, this faction was furniſh- 
ed with an opportunity of effectually ſecuring to 
ſhemſelves a majority in the new parliament of 
Previous to the meeting of parliament, the tories 
In a rivate conſultation had reſolved either by bill 
2 ” Kor 
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vr addreſs, to- demand from the queen that the 
princeſs Sophia ſhould be invited into the kingdom 
as the next heir of the crown ;- and inconſiſtent as 
- ſuch a meaſure! was with the private principles of 
the party, and with their public conduct, for they 
had rejected the ſame-propoſal when offered by the 
Whigs, lord Haverſham was not aſhamed to be the 
mouth of the party: he began with. inveighing 
againſt the conduct of the allies in the laſt cams 
paign; by implication he blamed the favorite; 
and concluded his ſpeech with a motion that her 
majeſty. ſhould be addreſſed to invite the preſump- 
tive heir, according to the act of ſettlement, into 

ä The whigs, who never were behind the tories in 
acting a different part, according to their different 
ſituation, to preſerve their intereſt with the queens 
oppoled the favorite meaſure with the ſame warmtk 
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with which it was propoſed; the motion was re- 


jected by the majority; and by the addreſs of the 
lord Wharton, the tories were made inſtruments to 
ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion, though in a differ- 
ent mæ mer from what they had propoſed. | 
According to the purport of a motion made by 
this peer, and introduced in a ſpeeeh, in which he 
indulged a vein of irony at the expence of the op- 
poſition, a bill was brought in for forming an even- 
tual regency of the firſt officers of ſtate, to take 
place upon the death of the queen 1 
Thus the kingdom was effettually ſecured from 
a uſurped authority, by a continuation of legal go- 
vernment till the ſucceſſor ſhould arrive. Ihe 
tories, who had urged an invitation of the preſump- 
tive heir, merely for the purpoſe of diſtrefling the 
whigs, oppoſed this bill in every clauſe : howeyer, 
it was carried againſt the whole force of the party; 
| and, to the eternal diſgracꝭ of the whigs, by the 
ſame bill, which ſecured: to the kingdom a proteſt- 
ant ſovercign, thoſe neceſſary limitations, which 
Ts * „ % 2455 
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th a former bill had been made to the power of the 
crown, were taken away „33% el Il 
Anotherevent of not leſs importance 
A. P. 1949, occurredin the courſe of the year 170) 
„ and requires to be related at ſome 
length. None of the ſubjects under the dominion of 
the houſe of Stuart Had ſuffered in ſo ſevere a man- 
ner as the Scots; and it was with an alacrity equal 
to a high ſenſe of their injuries that they embraced. 
the opportunity, a revolution in England afforded. 
them, to throw off the intolerable yoke of ſlavery, 
to which they had been ſubjugated on the reſtora- 
tion of Charles II. to the crowns of England and 
Scotland. © | . 
The news of the prince of Orange's landing in 
England was proclaimed in the weſtern counties of 
Scotland with extravagant demonſtrations of joy ; 
and as the greater part of the army had marched 
to England to ſupport the government of James, 
no reſtraint was left to prevent the Scots from pur- 
ſuing the courſe of their inclination, in their con- 
duct on the preſent emerge. 
When the commiſſioners appointed by the Scof- 
tiſh convention waited on king William with the 
inſtrument of government, they preſented him 
with a paper, containing a lift of grievances to be 
redreſſed, and an addreſs for converting the con- 
vention into a parliament. To the laſt requeſt, 
William ene without heſitation, and to the liſt- 
of grievances he made a general anſwer ; but when 
the parliament met, they had the mortification to 
find his majeſty's inſtructions to his commiſſioners 
very much circumfcribed on the ſubject of griev- 
ances: and that the abolition of the lords of the 
articles could not be obtained, though they had 
been long and juſtly deemed incompatible with 
the firſt principles o a free parhament.  _ 
If the zeal of the friends to the revolution had 
not gone fo far, as to ſettle a revenue on the king 
for life before the redreſs of grievances, a favorable 
= _ anſwer, 
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anſwet, in all probability, would have been given 
to the juſt requeſts of the Scots; but this was far 
from the caſe ; and the rage of the oppoſition was 
ſo highly augmented, by the manner in which 
William received their remonſtrance, that the lord 
Melville, the king's commiſſioner terrified atappears - 
ances, by frequent adjournments put off the conſul- 
tation on national affairs, ſeven weeks after the 
_ parliament was appointed to meet. 
This conduct of the government produced a 
combination of all parties in oppoſition to the mi- 
niſtry : the commiſſioner was diffident of the event. 
He adjourned the parliament for ſeven days on the 
expeCtation of receiving a permiſſion from William 
to agree to ſuch laws as ſhould be thought neceſſa- 
ry to quiet the minds of the people. In conſe- 
quence of this miniſter's repreſentation of the ſtate” 
of affairs the 7 fupremacy over the church was 
reſcinded, and the articles which laid reſtraint on 
the freedom of parliament repealed. © 
The correſpondence between the jacobites of 
Scotland and the late king was uninterrupted dur-: 
ing the whole of William's reign; they made ſe- 
veral efforts in his favour, but were as often fotted: 
by the vigilance of the Scotch miniſtry, and as of- 
ten diſappointed of aſſiſtance from the ill fortune 
or the negligence of James. Happily for William, 
the great majority of the Scotch parhament were 
| e ; a circumſtance which effeckually ſe- 
cured to him the compliance of this aſſembly. In 
the courſe of the year 1695 however a caufe of jea- 
louſy aroſe between the two nations, reſpecting the 
eſtabliſhment of a company trading to Africa and 
the Eaſt Indies, and the court continued at vari- 
ance with that nation till the death of the king. 
A variety of little diſtruſts and conteſts after- 
wards aroſe between the two kingdoms, which 
ſerved to convince the real friends to both, of the 
neceſſity of uniting them under one legiſſature and 
dne government; and at length after ſome Props N 
. | "nl 
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ſals on the ſide of the Scots, which were not com 
plied with by the Engliſh, both parties agreed to 
the following conditions 

That the ſucceſſion to the united kingdom of. 
. Great - Britain ſhould be veſted in the princeſs So- 
phia, and her heirs, according to the acts already 

paſſed in the parliament of England: 

That the united kingdom ſhould be repreſent 4 
ed b one and the ſame parliament : _ 

{hat all the ſubjects of Great-Britain ſhould en- 
joy a communication of privileges and advantages; 

that they ſhould have the ſame allowances, encou- 

ragements, and drawbacks, and be under 1 ſame 
prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations, with re- 
. to commerce and cuſtoms: 

That Scotland ſhould not be charged with the 
tem orary duties on ſome certain commodities: 
hat the ſum of 398, o8 fl. 10s. ſhould be granted 

to the Scots, as an equivalent for ſuch parts of the 
cuſtoms and exciſe charged upon that kingdom, in 
conſequence of the union, as would be applicable 
to the payment of the debts of England: 

That as the reyenues of Sing might increaſe, 
a furtherequivalent ſhould be allowed for ſuch pro- 
portion of the ſaid increaſe as ſhould be applicable 
to the payment of the debts of England : 

That the ſum to be paid at preſent, as well as 
the monies ariſing from the future equivalents, 
| ſhould be employed in reducing the coin of Scot- 
land to the ſtandard and value of the Engliſh coin; 
* 3 off the capital ſtock and intereſt due to 

roprietors of the African company, which 
5 d be immediately diſſolved; in difcharging 
all the public debts of the kingdom of Scotland; 
and in promoting and encouraging manufactures 
and fiſheries, under the direction of commiſſioners 
to be appointed by her majeſty, and accountable to 
the parliament of Great-Britain: 
That the laws concerning public rights, policy, 
and civil eee ſhould be the ſame a; 
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the whole united kipggom ;. but that no alteration 
mould be made in laws Which concerned private 
right, except for the eyident utility of the ſubjeets 
Within Scotland; "ou oo ef 
- That the court of ſeſſion, and all other cdurts'of | 
judicature in Scotland, ſhould remain as thenconſti- | 
7 tuted by the laws of that Kingdom, with the fame 
authority and privileges as before the union: fubjett, 
nevertheleſs, to ſuch regulations as ſhould be made 
by the parliament of Creat- Britain 
That all heritable offices, ſuperiorities, heritable 
juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdictions for 
life, ſhould be reſerved to the owners as rights of 
property, in the ſame manner as then enjoyed by 
the laws of Scotland: + - _ N 
That the rights and privileges bf the rp bo- 
roughs in Scotland ſhould remain entire after the 
union: „„ „„ 
That Scotland ſhould be repreſented in the par- 
liament of Great-Britain b aer, eers and for- 
ty-five commoners, to be elected in ſuch a manner 
as ſhould be ſettled by the preſent parliament of 
That all the peers of Scotland, and the ſucceſ- 
ſors to their honors and dignities, ſhould, from 
and after the union, be peers of Great-Britain, and 
ſhould have rank and precedency next, and im- 
mediately after the Engliſh peers of the like or- 
ders and degrees, who might be created after the 
une? 1 fo „ wr 2 
That they ſhould be tried as peers of Great-Bri. 
tain, and enjoy all privileges as peers as fully as 
enjoyed by the peers of England, except the right 
and privilege of litting in the houſe of lords, and 
the privileges depending thereon, and particularly 
the right of ſitting upon the trial of peers: 
That the crown, ſceptre, and ſword of ſtate, the 
records of parliament, and all other records, rolls, 
and regiſters whatſoever, ſhould ſtill remain as they 
RO or et an were, 
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IneffeFnal negociation for Peace.=Dedine of the Duke 

F . Mariboraugh's influence at Court. =His fall re- 
 tarded; by the alarm of an invaſion andia-futce/sful 
campaign in Flanders. Dealb of Prince George of - 

| Denmark. -=Eftabliſhment of the Bak of Enęland 
 Negociation for peace.——Advantagerus. terms offertd 
(by; Leivis | rejeted by. the, intrigues of Marlkerough 
and Prince Eugene. — Rattle of Malplaquet,- dd- 
 vantageous propoſals offered by Lywis: again re- 
 Jefled. —[utrizues at Cuurt.— Dr. Sac heveril. Dis 
million of the Due f Mariborough. — Tomy minis 
0 try. Death .of the Emperor Jaſeph. - Peace of 
 -Utrecht,—Projecution f the Duke , | Marlborough 


and -of Mr. Walpole. "ntentions : of the- Queen fo 


. reſtore ht pretender. — Diſiniſſion of the Earl of i Ou 
Ferd. Death and character of Queen Anne. 


$ 


8 from the period of the revolution to the 
HN preſent æra, the motive for contention be- 
tween whig and tory was chiefly the enjoyment 
of power, and the lucre of office, the people reap- 
ed no benefit from qppoſitions e e ee no 
one principle of public good; the treaſure of the 
nation was as liberally: granted as it was laviſhly 
ſquandered; and the people, who never examine 
remote conſequences, were not in general diſpleaſ- 
ed, even with incurring large debts; for the glori- 


dus purpoſe of mortifying the pride of Lewis, and 


humbling the pretenſions of the French court. 
That haughty monarch, in the year 1 706, by the 
ö 29 © 10 ; a 4 . * 2 3 | ug 
- prodigious: exertious of the Engliſh nation, was re- 
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duced ſo low as to offer the following advantage- 
ous terms for ſecuring the peace of Europe, and 
the enjoyment of tranquillity to Ronny and people, 
who were in danger of loſing their independency 
as a nation, -by the ruinous conſequences of a de- 
J a ws 2 
The dominions of Spain in Italy to the arch- 
duke Charles, a barrier in the Netherlands to the 
States, and a compenſation to the duke of Savoy 
for the waſte made by- the war in his territories, 
were the terms of the French monarch propoſed 
to the duke of Marlborough, and the field depu- 
ties of the States, in return for the reſtoration of 
Bavaria to its native prince, and the quiet poſſeſ- 
fion of the throne of Spain and the Indies to his 
grandſon Philip the Fifth. — „% ‚ BR 
Io ſecure the peace of Europe was not either 
the intereſt or the inclination of the Britiſn miniſ- 
try; the States were diſſuaded by the duke of 
| Prong from embracing the opportunity of 
'crowning their ſucceſſes with an honorable peace. 
The emperor contributed little or nothing to the 
military expence, and was to gain a kingdom b 
the conteſt; and the terms offered by the Frenct 
monarch were rejected with diſdain, although the 
Engliſh miniſtry had the effrontery to aſſert, that 
the treaty offered by France was too good to be 
the foundation of: a laſting/tranquillity ; but this, 
was the period in which the Marlborough family 
cyere in the meridian of their power and glory. The 
'sfplendor of the duke's victories had charmed the 
whole populace ; of England, awed the ſpirit of fac- 
«tion, and bridled the malice of his perſonal ene- 
mies. The excluded tories found it prudent: to 
concuri in meaſures which they thought themſelves 
Ltoo meaktopppoſe with ſucceſs. The two houſes, 
.witb their: aceuſtomed unanimity and zeal, made 
2praxiſion for: an extraordinary debt contracted by 
- rhe miniſtry, in fitting out an expedition which had 


Ptailell in an attempt an the coaſt of France; and in 
5 cCongratulating 
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congratulating the queen on the ſucceſſes of · the 
war, they did not forget to compliment the hero, 
to whoſe valor and military genius the nation was 
ſo highly indebted: they renewed the thanks of 
parliament for his important ſervices, and paſſed a 
dill to perpetuate his titles to poſterity, in the fe- 
male as well as the male line, and continued to his 
family for ever 50001. a year, which the queen had 
granted during her own life. 
The uncertainty of human greatneſs and felicity 
is an obſervation which lies level with every under- 
ſtanding, and 1s the, hackneyed topic on which 
every moraliſt largely expatiates; but, ſurely, that 
grandeur which depends on the favour of princes 
has the leaſt permanency in it of every earth» 
ly bleſſing. Whilſt the ducheſs of Marlborough, 
remained in full aſſurance of the entire poſſeſſion 
of the queen's favor, though her haughty conduct. 
was little calculated to conciliate her miſtreſs's 
affections, Mrs. Maſham, a diſtant relation of the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, whom ſhe had placed 
about the perfon of her miſtreſs in the office of 
woman of the bedchamber, was every day under. 
mining her benefactreſs in the fayor of the ſover- 


Mir. Robert Harley had ſo highly diſtinguxſhed 
himſelf in detecting the parliamentary corruptions 
practifed in the laſt reign, and alſo in the debates 
concerning diſbanding the army, and on ſending 
away the Dutch guards, as to have acquited a 
high degree of reputation with the independent 

party in parliament; and, to uſe the ducheſs af 

rlborough's owns words, © it was for this rea- 
« fon he was choſen as à very proper perſon to 
* manage the houſe of commons, on which d 5 
much always depends. 
Mr. Harley had not been long C 
ſecretary of ſtate before he found an-alteration in 
the diſpoſition of the queen, which flattered! him 
with hopes infinitehy ] ore ambitions than the 15 
2 e 4 | acting 
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ig the office of 


as an unnd inſtrument in the Horde of the 


orough faction; by the means of his rela» 
Gori, Mrs. Maſham, he had frequent ſecret inter- 
| Few with her majeſty, and in t eſe interviews he 

expatiated largely on the indignity offered to Toy» 
alty in rendering the ſovereign ſubſervient to the 
views and intereſt of one family, and their connee- 
tions; of cloſeting up the queen from the know 


ledge and the approach of thoſe of her ſubjects who 


had àᷣ ptetence fro their birth and ſituation to ſuch 


an WSHGUE's ; and he inculeated' a maxim, which is 


gain in itſelf, but, very unhappily for this country, 
as never betn either judiciouſſy purſued or e 
intended, viz. the utility of mam a miniſtry 
miſcuouſſy of whig and tory, without reſpok 
party feud and party principle: 
The queen, who loved power, though 1 


inchpable of exerciſing it independently, burnt 
with a deſire of ſeeing herſelf at the head Fog a mi» · 


niſtry entirely ſubſervient to her will and direction; 
nor could the new favorite, or the ſecretary, be 
more impatient for power, than was her majeſty to 

hut herſelf under the direction of new governors, 


n the ſpecious hope of porta; entirely miſtreſs 
over thoſe who, agreeably to the court y phraſe, | 


are termed the ſervants of the crown. 


Beſides this new bias in the queen's lick ſhe 


was tod ardent to be capacious in her friendſhip; 
in proportion as her love to Mrs. Maſham increaſ- 
ed, ſhe grew cold to the ducheſs of Marlborough; 


nor was it before every ſpark of former kindneſs 


was extinct, that the ducheſs, lulled to ideal ſecu- 
rity in the contemplation of her dignity: and im 
Kber e perceived a nere rival! Fa the pon 
f her couſin Maſham - '_ + 
One muſt, be thoroughly acquainted With the 
character and diſpoſition of the ducheg of Marl- 


dorough, to have an adequate idea of the Tage 5 


[which poſſeſſed her ſoul on the conviction that 
queen WN to Be to another that favor 


" 
* 


Which 
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„ 
„en ſhe kad.once.fo ful 
a. dependent of her own. 
ang, ingratitude to have at 
her. in her miſtre 8.8. 45 x 
which-1a 5 þ had Rec, th er, g ſhe 1650 * 
May, Me H. poſtulated with the queen, 
d this in a 5 8 impetuous though without. 

e tenderneſs, which often. LEGO PANIEY the ups. 
— ofa Jealous Vs, 

The, 1. eit — long: accuſtomed ſub- 
| n, ox bac as in confeſſing the 
 eſtrangoment 0 ao 1 J an affeQion, at firſt en · 
deavored to ſpoth the wh ele 5 nd 
calm ber apprehenſions; but the Qui 
was threatened with a motion in the ben 
mons for the removal of Mrs. Maſham, | 
chievous incendiary ;-. the duke 0 e | 

and the earl of Gogolphin | complained to the 
queen of. ; Harley s 8 intrigues, an and on not receiving | 
a fſatisfaCtory : anſwe wer, they, mise to deen 
hoy Nee 5 470 a 8 
n attack upon er avorite was. a very ten er 
point with Anne. Queen Mary's inſiſting on the 
diſmiſſion of the ducheſs of e then 
lady Churchill, from her ſervice, bad occafioned a 
quarrel between the two ſiſters, which never was: 
reconciled J nor Was her reſentment: leſs violent, or 
leſs laſting, on the preſent provocation. From this 
period the ducheſs of Marlborov 3D, whom fhe con- 
ſidered as the author of 111 90 25 ts, became the 
objekt of her averſion; and though! 1 0 thought 
it prudent for the N to give Me ng e DO 
er of the party, both the queen and her ſecretary 
determined to avail themſelves. of the firſt faves 
able opportunity to get rid of a miniſtry which, for 
— i reaſons, were equally intolerable to them 
dot | 
. Harley's intrigues were not confined to the ca- 
binet; he found means to foment the jealouſies, 
Wich the duke of Nel e n s haying engroſſed 
all mg higher offices 0 1 ſtate had _— 8 
5 | ot 
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pP bit parties, to fuck a heigbt, that when the par- 
4 Tract met in 1508, fevere obſervations were made 
in both houſes on the geteral conduct of affairs: 
the continuation. of the war after Toby ithout 
paying any attention to the- 7 ropoſa s of France, 
did not paſs without animadverſion; 4 total rout 
of the Ehglifhand Dutch on the plains of Almanza, 
} | in Spain, and the 1ofs* of 10, men, either killed 
= „ ar taken priſoners, i induced che two houſes to enter 
i into an inquiry conc cerningtheconduRt, of the war, 
l | and it was found Abet there were not above half 
the troops in Spain f bat the parliament had made 
ptoviſion for, and Gar? 4 a manner the whole ex · 
pence of the war it th countty was thrown'en- 


3: On 


titely on the Eng 
Whilſt the'to es, in conjunction with the aſap 
ojfited whips, were carrying motions in the upper 
fouſe calcula ated. to throw difgrace on thoſe who 
had the management of the public affairs, a ſudden 
alarm from France, by equally terrifying all par- 
| ties, { ſtrengthened the hands of the miniſtry, and diſ- 
e for : a time, the views of the diſcontent- 
el factions. Fe, 
On the hopes that the fatyreintereſt of fations 
would be overlooked in tlie preſent phrenſy of re- 
ſentment, the Jacobite Party in Scotland were in- 
ceſſant in their ſolicitations With. He court of France 
to afford a ſmall ſupply of men and arms, for the 
purpoſe off offeſſin themſelves of the government 
of Scotland, aid lerice;” in conjunction with the 
French auxlliaries, to dreſs London, by the im- 
mediate 1 5 of Nevicaffle, and by ſtopping the 
eval trade. 9 60. IG e e 
"+ It as in peſo qiienee of a ſtrong 
WEN ; ape. ntation of chr pratticability of 
5 this plan cn "ME rench court, in 
their preſent diſtreſs of men and money, ſuffered | 
themſelves to be prevanied%on? tg. prepares Tqua- 
dron of men of war, convifting's{ tive ſhips equips 
BY for action, and two itte | for 4 rs 
is +45 w 4 22 „ 1 
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| ir was not till the pretended King of Scotland, or 
the chevalier St. George, as he was now termed by :. 
the French, arrived at Dunkirk, that the Engliſh 

miniſtry had certain intelligence of the deſtination | 
of the fleet, which, when communicated to the 
parliament, all appoſition to the meaſures of go- 
vernment ceaſed; the two houſes Joined i in the 
uſual addreſs of lives and fortunes; they paſſed a 
bill, enacting, that the oath of abjuration ſhould- 
be tendered, and ſuch as refuſed to take it ſhould- 
be in the condition of convicted recuſants; they 
ſufpended the habeas corpus act; the pretender 
and his adherents were preclaimed traitors and re- 
bels; the commons granted all the demanded ſup- 
plies; and a bill was paſſed, diſcharging the clans of 
Scotland from all vaſſalage to thoſe chiefs who 

ſhould take up arms againſt her majeſty. EE. 
Ihe preparations of the miniſtry Lege pace with 

the nation's fears; a large fleet was equipped with 
diligence, and font towards Dunkirk, under the 
condutt of fir John Leake, fir George Byng,'and 
lord Durſley; ten battalions of Engliſh troops 


were ordered from Flanders, and the regiments. 


quartered in the ſouth of Ireland were directed to 
march towards the north, for the convenience of 
a ſhort paſſage to Scotland. 

The Britiſh fleet having been driven back to the 
5 Downs by a ſtrong wind, count Fourbin, who com- 
manded the French ſquadron; availed himſelf of 
the opportunity, and failed for the coaſt of Scot- 
land; but he was followed fo.cloſe by the enemy, 
that the two ſquadrons. arrived almoſt at the 000 
time in the Frith of 'Edinburg.' 
The French commander, who nad reptatedly 
repreſented to his maſter" the little probability of 
ſucceeding in the enterpriſe, did not wait for an 
attack; but taking the advantage of a land breeze, 
failed away, to the great mortification of the ehe- 
valier, who had ſuch ee expectations of being 
rp POW ws e Scotch, that he 600 

wit 
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with tears in his eyes, to be ſet on ſhore, though 
none ſhould follow him but his own domeſticees. 
The ſuddenneſs with which the nation was re- 
lieved from fears, which ran ſo high as to endanger 
the public credit, with a ſucceſsful campaign in 
Flanders, where the duke of Marlborough had de- 
feated the French near Oudenarde, raiſed the ſiege 
of Bruſſels, and retaken, Ghent and Bruges, towns 
which the French had recovered through the treach- 
ery. of the magiſtrates, bid. fair to render permanent 
the power which the duke of Marlborough and the 
earl of Godolphin had acquired by the expulſion 
of Harley from the council. 
The vchigs, who were from the firſt, and yet. 
continued, zealous promoters of the war, were for 
this reaſon the natural allies to Marlborough; ſome. 
altcration was made in the diſpoſal of places to the 
contentment of the party ; and the friends of the 
revolution were-at this time in ſuch general favor, 
that a large whig majority in the enſuing parlia- 


ment was eaſily ſecured in the houſe of com- 


Tha death of prince George of Denmark, who, 
after languiſhing ſeveral months, had expired on 
the 28th of October, 1708, afforded the two houſes 
an opportunity of paying their court to the fover- 
eign: previous to the death of the prince, the 
queen had ſuſtained the ſevere mortification of loſ- 
ing all her children; the was now: in the forty- 
fourth year of her age, and very ſubjett to the gout, 

a diſeaſe which, above all others, Waden the lofi: 
mities of age. On theſe conſiderations, after the 
prince's deceaſe, ſhe had ordered, as head of the 
church, that the form of prayer, for iſſue of her bo- 
dy to ſucceed her to the throne, ſhould be diſcon · 
tinucd ; the two houſes addreſſed her on the occa- 
ſion; they intrea: ed her to moderate her grief, and 

to entertain thoughts of a ſecond marriage; the 
queen in return ſaid, that the proviſion winch ſhe 
had made for the proteſtant ſucceſſion would 

. + | always 
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| always be a proof of har wiſhes fox the happineſs of 
bg tf Hg 4 23.14 „ ODE G8 DIC i 7H WET 
the Kingdom, but that the ſubjeCt of their Sddreſy 
was of fuch/a, nature, that fhe was perſuaded the 
did N e 5 


The mo 


{f important trapſactions in this ſeſion of 


* 


Parliament were extending the Engliſh law of 
treaſon to Scetland, and. giving a legal ſanction to 
an 5 > the miniltry had fallen on to 
raiſe the immenſe ſums which the parliament had 
granted to the crown, 
From the period of the revolution it had been 
the common practice of government to run the na- 
tion in debt, that is, for the parliament to grant 
more money to the crown than they could raiſe 
within the year. One debt, without an entire 
change in the ſyſtem of economy, naturally pro- 
duees many; the neceſſities of the ſtate increaling 
every year, every probable meaſure was purſued 
to facilitate the loan of money, and to introduce a 
_ credit. founded on paper currency, which was to 
make up for the deficiency of real treaſure, king 
William's wars having drained the Kingdom of the 
greater part of its bullion, n. 
_;Furſuant to. this ſchemes, bn 1993, 8 bank Wab 
eſtabliſhed on the principle of a transferable fund, 
and a circulation by bill, on the credit of a large 
capital. „As there are never wanting in any focie- 


2 


ty individuals ready to adopt any meaſure, or for- 


ward any ſcheme which promiſes even a tempo- 
rary ſelf-intereſt, $99,909 pounds was immediately 
ſubſeribed, as a fund of ready money to circulate 
one million at eight per cent. which million was 

to be lent to the government, and the ſubſcribers 
were incorporated by the name of the governor 

and company of the Bank of England, under a pro- 
viſo, that at any time after the firſt day of Aug utt, - 
1711, upon a year's notice, and the repayment of 
the 1290,000 pounds, the ſaid corporation ſhould 
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are the ſeldomeſt corrected: inſtead of avoiding 
thoſe meaſures which, during William's adminiſ- 
tration, had ſo evidently impoveriſhed the nation, 
rage for war and conqueſt infected our couneils the 
greater part of queen Anne's reign; in 8 
to the increaſing expences of the war, the difficul- 
ty of railing ſupplies yearly increaſed ; and the 
commons, inſtead of paying off any part of the na- 
tional debt, and getting rid of a fwarm of ſtock 
jobbers and tax gatherers, which preyed on the 
vitals of the commonwealth, this ſeſſions voted an 
enlargement of the bank almoſt to three millions, 
and prolonged the duration of the company to one 
and twenty years: the. terms obtained for theſe 
advantages were, four hundred thouſand pounds 
at ſix per cent. and the circulation of two millions 
four hundred thouſand pounds in exchequer bills. 
© "Whilſt the intereſt of England was thus ſacrific- 
ed to the alternate triumph of party, and the ca- 
bals of jarring factions; whilſt her blood and trea- 
ſure were thus draining to eſtabliſh the power 
and grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria, and the ſe- 
curity of the States-general, France was reduced 
to extremities by the Tucceſs of her arms the laſt 
campaign in Flanders, which” to appearance had 
eſtabliſhed the influence of the Marlborough junta 
oyer the councils of England, beyond the power 
even of the queen to flake, and threatened the al- 
moſt total extinction of the French monarchy. 
The taking of Lifſe expoſed France tv an invaſion 
on the ſide of Flanders; on the fide of Dauphine, 
the duke of Savoy,” by making himſelf maſter of 
the important Feral of Exilles, La Perouſe, 
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the valley of St. Martin, and Fenefttelfes, had ſe 
cured a barrier to his own frontiers; and opened a 
way into the French provinces. The finances of 
the kingdom were reduced to the loweſt ebb. In 
imitation of the En glith exchequer bills, Lewis had 
iſſued mint bills; but all the various methods of 


That 


railing money on credit fallen 
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Rat- baughtineſs and püde i fear 2 
which Lewis. had hitherto treated all. A p. 170g. 
The ſovereigns in Europe was now uf Of 2969171 
Kciently-humbled, to offer very debaſing propoſals, 
and in a manner to ſue to the allies for peace. In 
the beginning of the year 1709 the "preſident, 
Roulflle, was ſent on this errand to Antwerp, and 
in this place he had ſeveral conferences with 
the gebn uties Buys and Vanderduſſen. From Ant- 
werp, Rouille proceeded to the Hague; the States 
were offered a good barrier, and other advantages, 
but they refuſed to enter on the ſubjeCt of a treaty 
without the participation of the allies. Expreſſes 
were ſent to the courts of Vienna and Great-Britain, 
and, according to the particular requeſt of the 
States, prince Eugene of Savoy, and the duke of 
Marlborough, were fully empowered by their re- | 
ſpective ſovereigns to ſettle the terms of peace. 
1 has already been obſerved, that the duke of : 
Marlborough and prince Eugene of Savoy were, 
on motives of lucre and ambition, very averſe to 
any terms of reconciliation with France. The 
ee in theſe hands therefore was not likely 
o produce the much - deſired peace. On the af- 
pr of the duke of Marlborough, he at once put 
' a ſtop to the conferences, by Mir the States 
that he had orders to prevent all farther advances 
towards a treaty, ſhould France refuſe to extend 
her offers in avor of the emperor and Great- 
Britain; whilſt prince Eugene inſiſted, that the 
entire ceſſion 675 the Sp ani monarchy, together 
with the *c-eſtabliſhthent of the treaty of Munſter, 
. ſhould be an indiſpenſable preliminary: t to "Wi Pio: 
_ JeQed treaty. 
When the news arriyed that the nepociafion 
Was interrupted, without any advancement to- 
wards peace, the French king and his council gave 
themſelves up to all the terrors of deſpair: ſueh 
was the confuſion which the deſperate ſtate of the 
kingdom — in * os that "—_—_ broke 
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up without coming to any. reſolution. Monſeur 
de Torcy, ſecretary-for foreign affaris, offered his 
ſervices to endeavor to, ſoften the inflexibility of 
the' negociators, and Was. ſent by the king to Hol- | 


4 


land with Kill more humiliating term: 


8 


Moderation in ſucceſs, has ever been found a 
more uncommon virtue than patience in adverſity. 
The Duteh, ſo famous. for a ſtrict attention to the 
ſolid intereſts of their rapublic, and who had extri- 
eated themſelves by the firmneſs of their conduct 
from difficulties. ſuperior to thoſe in which their 
enemy, Lewis, was/at-preſent involved, were now 
intoxicated With a reverſe of fortune which had 
brought the ſame monarch, who was once on the 
point of ſubduing their republic, at their feet. 
The duke of . was no 
leſs elevated than to the conqueſt of France, and 
the plunder of her provinces; and his importance 
gat home viſibly, depended om the continuation of a 
War, from which he expected ſuch glorious conſe- 
quences: he had ſailed to England, in the intent to 
-fruſtrate ſome ſecret, attacks made by his enemies 
in the cabinet: on his return, accompanied by the 
viſcount Townſhend. as ambaſſador extraordinary 
to the States, and joint plenipotentiary from Great- 
Britain for treating ef the terms of peace, 
the conferences were rene wet. 
The marquis de Torcy, who had poſted in diſ- 
guiſe to Holland on the faith of a common blank 
Paſſport, had previouſly En. Cry EUs and 
made uſe ↄf every argument, which, might ration- 
ally induce the States to prefer the bleſſings of 
the burthen of exceſſive taxes in the proſecuting 
of a war, the event of which muſt neceſſarily be 
in ſome meaſure doubtful; he ſollicited their 
- friendſhip, he ſoothed their reſentment, he flatter- 
ed their pride; but in vain: their councils were 
- wholly influenced by prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough. 1. — ſeveral fruitleſs confer- 
05 8 5 e ences, 
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"ences, ' the 28282 Heinffius Hnified Sify preli- 
minary articles, e Ultimatum of the allies: an _- 
"theſe they inliſted upon the reſtitution of the upper 
and lower Alſace to the empire; the French 
monarch's reſtoring Straſburg, in its preſent con- 
dition; upon his ceding the town and caſtellanßy 
of Lille; the demoliſhing Dunkirk, New Briſac, 
Fort Louis, and Hunnin Hs: and upon his furren- 
dering the ſtrongeſt towns in his dominions, as 
7 pledges for the entire evacuation of the'Spanith ; 
5 dominions by his.grandfon. 
„When the forty relimiwaries were ſhewed a | 
the French king, his former conſternation 
way to an indignant reſentment; he rejected t em 
a with diſdain; and applied the fatne rettidy to re- 
move the deſpair of the people, by „ his 
own Conteg and the demands of the allies: 
new ſpirit at once animated the whole nation; "the 
king bimelk wrote to all the governors a particu- þ 


lar Aerion of his tranſactions in Holland; the 


people fancied themſelves affronted in the indigni- 
ty offered their monarch; and, with an aſtonifhing 
alacrity, prepared themſelves to withſtand, by 'new 
efforts, the tremendous power of the enemy. 
_ . No ſooner were the conferences broken up for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, than the alfies'em- 
5 loyed themſelves in making vigorous preparations 
to or the war. Flanders, whence it was intended to 
_ penetrate into the heart of France, was appointed 
to be the ens ſcene of action; and prince Eu- 
gene condeſcended to ſecond the duke of Marlbo- 
rough in thoſe ambitious deſigns which had un- 
doubtedly fruſtrated the concluſion. of a Peace, 
: bis = iduorable: and advantageous. © | 
ws e army of the allies, ay mented with 8000 
Saxons which the duke of Marlborough had nego- 
. . ciated with king Auguſtus, amounted to 110,000 
___combatants, well appointed, in high ſpirits, and 
rendered almoſt irreliſtable by the conſciouſneſs of 
3 — They were pee by a 0 in- 
; erior 


- 
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ferior army of Frenchmen, commanded. by the 
'  marechal de Villars, who had been the leaſt, up- 
fortunate, becauſe the leaſt daring, of any of the 
äũ!V T7 
I) be firſt enterprize of the allies was the capture 
of Tournay, after which they formed the deſign of 
beſieging Mons, but were interrupted in their pro- 
greſs by the movement of the French army. Vil- 
5 5 having received a ſtrong reinforcement, under 
the command of the marechal Boufflers, paſſed the 
Scarpe, and intrenched his army at Malplaquet, a 
village within a league's diſtance from Mons. 
The fate of France depended on this army: the 
general was thoroughly ſenſible of its importance, 
and ſpared no labour to preſerve it. Along a 
narrow plain, oppoſed to his centre, he drew 
very deep trenches, one behind the other, and 
covered the whole with a row of trees; his two 
wings were defended with deep and impenetrable 
woods: but neither the natural advantage of the 
ſituation, nor the precaution of the general, deter- 
red. the allied army from attempting to diſlodge 
the enemy from their ſtrong poſt. . 
In the night of the tenth of September the two 
armies ranged themſelves in a complete order of 
battle, and at eight 'o'clock in the morning, on 
the eleventh, began the moſt obſtinate conteſt per- 
haps ever known in the annals of modern wars. 
An uninterrupted ſucceſs had raiſed the courage 
of the allied army to a degree of enthuſiaſm, and 
_. deſpair had produced a reſolution almoſt uncon- 
| 55 in the French. Villars placed himſelf at 
the head of his left wing, and committed the 
charge of his right to the marechal de Boufflers. 
Of the allied army, the Britiſh troops were oppoſ- 
ed l to the left of the enemy, the Dutch to the right, 
and the Germans to their centre. The duke of 
2 at the head of the Britiſh troops, charged 
the left wing of the enemy with ſuch an irreſiſtible. 
impetuofity, that they gave way: Villars was obliged 
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C 
do weaken his centre in order to: withſtand) the 
fieree aſſault; this movement had its effect 3 his 
troops rallied; formed themſelves again in orden df 
battle, and drove the enemy back; the Dutch 
made ſome ſmall impreſſion on the right: wing of 
the enemy, but were alſo driven back in their 
turn. In this ſtate of the battle, the tho command- 
ers of the allied army, it is ſaid; actually entertam- 
ed thoughts of deſiſting from the attack, hen ge- 
neral. Cadogan perceiving tlie void left in nahe cem 
tre of the enemy by the troops called by Villarsto 
ſupport his left wing, prince Eugene wasencous | 
raged to attack in perſon the intrenthments 1 
that place, and leading ſome freſh battalions to thẽ 
charge, entered the line of the enemy, and forced f 
a regiment of French guards to fly. Villars, whilſt 
haſtening to ſupport his centre, was wounded and 
carried off the field; this accident would have 
been fatal to the French; but for the ſteadineſs of 
the marechal de Boufflers; he diſperſed the Ger- 
man cavalry after they had entered his lines; but 
being driven back in his turn by the eneniy, Who 
had rallied again, and by their ſteady motions and 
firm countenances ſhlewed the moſt obſtinate reſo+ 
lution to gain the field of battle br die in the at- 
tempt, he determined a an end to: a conteſt, 
which on the ſide of the French might be attend 
ed with the moſt fatal conſequences; and prudenfs 
1y withdrew his army, leaving the enemy napoli, 
but the reputation only of having gained the Well⸗ 
fought battle, and remaining maſter᷑s of a field co- 
vered with: near :40,000 men, comprehending the 
wounded and the ſlain. The loſs of the allies in 
this action amounted to 20z000 men, that of the 
French to leſs than good. 
Mons was inveſted by the allied army on the 
25th of September, and furrendered on the 20th of 
October. Thus finiſhed, on the fide of Flanders, 
the campaign of 1509 which, though. it did not 
prove ſo fatal to the French as tlkey had great rea- 
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reaſon to apprehend, yet the wretched condition 
of France, and the great facility with which the 


Engliſ court borrowed immenſe ſums to fupply | 
the war, threatened the ſtate and nation with ulti- 


mate ruin from the continuation of the unequal 
contef, © 1 | 


Lewis, either from neceſſity or in the intention 


of ſhewing his fincerity to the allies, had actually 


withdrawn his forces from Spain: the pride of 


this haughty monarch was fo far humbled by the 


neceſſity of his affairs, that he condefcended to re- 


new to the States-general his ſollicitations for 
peace. The States-general had not forgotten the 
reachery and unprovoked injuries and inſults they 


had formerly received from Lewis; it was now | 


their turn to aſſume the inſolent airs of a conquer- 


or, and by ſuch conduct to give to Lewis a lively 
ſenſe of what he had formerly inflicted on their 


Pw ſtate. They refufed granti __ paſſes 
or the king's commiſſioners to go to the Hague; 


they however, permitted Pettekum, the envoy of 
Hoilſtein, to make a journey to Paris, to know | 


- what further offers the court of France was ready 
to make to the confederates? Lewis propoſed, in- 
ſtead of the preliminaries ſigned by the allies in the 


preceding year, to reduce their own conceſſions 


into a more comprehenſive, but an equally ample 
form: and engaged himſelf in ſubſtance to concede 
almoſt all that was demanded of him. 
Oppreſſion, it is ſaid, will make a wiſe man mad; 
but the reverſe was at preſent the cafe: fucceſs, 
and the perſonal influence of prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough, had certianly difordered 
the ſenſes and infatuated the councils of the Dutch 
miniſtry; they rejected the ample conceſſions 
made by Lewis, and obſtinately inſiſted that his 


moſt-chriſtian majeſty ſhould declare, in plain and 


expreſiive terms, that he confented to all the pre- 
liminaries, Spas the article, which ſtipulated a 
ceſſation of arms in caſe the Spaniſh monarchy 


* 
N , 


ſhould 


| ould be delivered to king Charles in the ſpacp . 


of two months; and for this article, Pettekum 
ſaid, the allies would fend paſſports to the French 
miniſters to treat of an equivalent. The draught 
impoſed by the ſtates, though bitter, Lewis was 
obliged to ſwallow: he diſpatched the marechal 
d'Huxelles and the abbe, de Polignac to treat 
with the allies on their own propoſals; but on the 
pretence that the French king ſought an oppor- 
tunity to effet by artifice what he could not 

| obtain by the way of arms, or fair treaty, the ple, 
nipotentiaries were not ſuffered to enter Holland, 


but were met by the deputies, Buys and Vander. 


duſſen; at Gertruydenberg, where Lewis's miniſters 
were ſubjected to a variety of mortifications; they 
complained that their accommodations were mean, 
that their letters were opened, that they were 
daily inſulted by injurious libels, that they were 
confined to a ſmall fortified town, and that their 
conduct was narrowly watches. 

In proportion as France increaſed in her con- 
ceſſions, the ſtates roſe in their demands; they in! 
ſiſted on Lewis's effecting the ceſſion of Spain and 
the Indies to the houſe of Auſtria, and ſubmitting 
to every other article ſpecified in the preliminaries ; 


and even reſerved to themſelves the power of 


making ulterior demands when the preliminaries 
ſhould be adjuſted. After a tedious and ineffec- 
tual negociation, which laſted from the nineteenth 
of March to the I fp, "aa of July, the plenipo- 
tentiaries returned to France: at their departure, 
they ſent a letter to the penſionary Heinſſius, in 
which they declared, that the propoſals made by 
the Dutch deputies were unjuſt and impracticable, 
and in which they complained of perſonal. ill 
treatment. 5 8 VVV 
While Lewis was thus baffled in all his fair pro- 
poſals, a ſecret cabal, at the head of which was the 
queen of Great-Britain, was operating that change 
which was td effe all his purpoſes. The Marl- 
Fn &2  _ bay 
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Porough faction ſtill relied on the favour of the 
5 77 but the populace are not leſs capricious 
Than the higher ranks of ſociety. That fatal 
appetite for war, which had raged to ſuch an 
height as to render the people joyous under the 
burthen of enormous and unneceſſary taxes, be- 
an viſibly to decline: a want of attention to the 
intereſts of the nation in the manner of conduc- 
ting the war, and in the terms impoſed on the 
French king, where cities, provinces, and monar- 
chies, were transferred to the reſt of the confede- 
rates, whilſt England, who had contributed ſo largely 
to the war, was admitted to no part of the ſpoil; a 
negle& of the war in Spain; the inactivity of the 
fleet; and the decay of trade, were accuſations and 
complaints carried to the preſs, and echoed from 
the pulpit. . Theſe! obſervations were founded in 
truth, and as fuch muſt have had their effect with 
the: few ſenſible citizens; but as the multitude 
are never affected with any rational principles of 
oppoſition and complaint, it was found expedient 
to aſſiſt argument with declamation, and to renew 
with violence the unmeaning cry of the danger 
me ohurch, HEE ES” V 
Henry Sacheveril, a divine of very moderate 
abilities and no large extent of learning, had 
preached for ſeveral years on this topic. In a 
fermon! dehvered on the fifth of November at St. 
Paul's in London, in the year 1709, he inveighed 
with bitterneſs againſt the miniſtry, the diſſenters, 
and low church; he aſſerted the doctrine of non- 
reſiſtance'; he declared that religion was in danger, 
and exhorted the people to ſtand up in defence of 
the church, for which, he faid, he ſounded the 
_ trumpet, and defired them to put on the whole 
armour of God, The court of aldermen did not 
pay him the uſual compliment on the otcafion ; 
but, however; on preterice that it was done by the 
deſire of the lord mayor, he printed his ſermon; 
with a dedication to his lordſhlip; four * 
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of theſe diſcourſes were quickly diſperſed over 
the nation; and the miniſtry, who were perhaps 
more enraged at the perſonal reflections thrown 
on themſelves, than the libellous expreſſions againſt 
the liberties of the conſtitution, treated it in ſuch 
a ſerious manner, as to deviate from the common 
rule of law in the proſecution of Sacheveril. 
According to the wiſe determination of the 
miniſtry, eomplaint of the ſermon was made in the 
houſe of commons: on the fourteenth day of 
December, Sacheveril was ordered to attend; he 


was taken into cuſtedy, and impeachet. 
With the view of giving the more 
ſolemnity to the trial, but which in- A. D. 2710. 
deed rendered it truly farcical, thge „ 
commons reſolved to aſſiſt in a grand committee: 
Weſtminſter-hall was prepared at a great expence 
of money and time; l 27 of February, 1710; 
the trial began; the articles exhibited again 
Dr. Sacheveril were four in number; they affirmed; 
that the doctor ſuggeſted and maintained that the 
neceſſary means for effectuating the revolution 
were odious and unjuſtifiable; that the toleration 
to diſſenters was both unſeaſonable and unwarrant- 
able; that the church of England was in danger 
under the queen's adminiſtration; that there were 
perſons in office who endeavoured to overturn the 
conſtitution; and that through the whole man- 
agement of affairs, there was a general mal-admi- 
niſtration and corruption. -Sacheveril denied the 
charge; his counſel attempted to ſhew, that his 
expreſſions, without being wreſted from their true 
meaning, could not be applied to the crimes of 
which he was accuſed; and Sacheveril concluded 
the defence with reading a ſpeech, in which he 
juſtified his doctrines with heat, yet expreſſed his 
Ws 5 for the queen and her government. 
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n an aſſembly whoſe importance. is founded on 
the principles of reſiſtance, it is not to be imagin- 
ed, that the doctrine of paſſive obedience to kings 
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| wauld find many advocates; however, the illiberal 


voice of party was as loud in the debates of the 


lords as in the clamorous diſcourſes of the multi- 
tude. But as reaſon and good ſenſe were on the 
other ſide of the queſtion, it was no difficult taſk 
to confute the opinions of Sacheveril's tory advo- 


cates; he was declared guilty by a majority of 
ſeventeen: but whether through fear of the mul- 


titude, or from the 8 that the priſoner 
was ſecretly patroniſe 


by the queen, his puniſh- 
ment was limited to a ſuſpenſion from preaching 


for three years, and the ſermon was ordered to be 


burnt 'in the preſence of the lord mayor and the 
ſheriffs of London. Hoa 


f be weeks, 


was a period of triumph and high exultation to 
Sacheveril. Never prophet, honored with the 
divine commiſhon a declaring religious truths 
to a believing people; never patriot, on the point 
of being exalted to the crown of martyrdom for 


te cauſe of equal law and liberty, had been at- 


tended by the populace with ſuch officious zeal 
as was now the popular Sacheveril. The multi- 


tude, exulting in that determined ſtate of flavery 


to which the doctor had conſigned the whole 
human race, thronged the preacher as he paſſed 


the ſtreets in his way to and from Weſtminſter, 
| hall; ſome profinted themſelves before him; others 
ſtrove to ki 


8 his hands; the air on all ſides ſounded 
with acclamations of applauſe ; thoſe who did 
not join in the ſhout, at the word © the church 
and Sacheveril!” were inſulted and knocked down; 


money was occaſionally thrown among the riotous 


mob, who by ſugh methods were animated to ſo 
high a pitch of plrenly, that they killed ſeveral 
P the en claſs, pulled down diſſenting meeting 
houſes, threatened the peers of the oppoſite party 
with violence, and inſulted thoſe members of par- 


yourite, | _. 
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lament who were not in the intereſt of their fa- 
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. . Theſe acts of violence undoubtedly influenced 
the lords in their ſentence on Sacheveril: it was 
regarded as a victory over the fears of the whigs, 
and celebrated with bonfires, illuminations, and 
other marks of triumph, through the whole king- 
dom. The ſucceſs of this battery encouraged the 
cabal to venture a regular attack on the whi 
adminiſtration : addrefles were ſet on foot from al 
the different counties, in which the abſolute power 
of the ſovereigns of England was aſſerted ; in 
which all reſiſtance was condemned, under the 
deſignation of anti-monarchical and republican _ 
principles; in which the queen's hereditary right 
was acknowledged ; and which moſtly concluded 
with an intimation of the addreflers' hopes, that 
her majeſty would diſſolve the preſent parliament, 
and with aſſurances that in a new election they 
would chuſe none but ſuch as ſhould be faithful to 
the cr>wn, and zealous for the church. n. 
Pleaung as theſe ſtrains were to the royal ear 
the queen did not venture publicly to avow her 
warm approbation ; the party, however, were afſur- 
ed, by her counſellor and. confidant Harley, that 
her majeſty was only acting a part 'till a favorable 
opportunity ſhould render it adviſable to manifeſt 
her real judgment and inclinations. by 
It was not long that the party were kept in ſuf- 
penſe. The queen, animated into action by the 
duke of Marlborough's withſtanding her intention 


to raiſe colonel Hill, brother to the favourite, to 


the command of a regiment of dragoons, vacant 
by the death of the earl of Eſſex, gave the cham 
berlain's ſtaff to the duke of Shrewſbury, and in 
a few weeks after diſmiſſed the earl of Sunderland 
from the office of privy ſeal. |. „„ 

The removal of the earl of Sunderland was 


* : 


regarded by both parties as a prelude to the 
change of the whole miniſtry : the tories crouded 
the preſence of the queen with addreſſes and con- 

gratulations on her conduct; whilſt the Whigs 
e 64 endeavoured 


miniſtry, could effect any alteration, 
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endeavoured to intereſt the people in their ſupport 
by a variety of tricks and manœuvres. According 
to the agcount given by tory writers, they con- 


trived to ſink the price of the national ſtock, by 
withdrawing their own money from the funds, 


with ſymptoms of conſternation and panic; and 


they ſolicited the interpoſition of foreign powers: 
- Þut neither the repreſentations of the directors of 


the bank of England, nor thofe of count Gallas, 
the Imperial. miniſter, and Buys, the Dutch envoy, 
who ſet forth the bad conſequences which might 
reſult to the grand alliance from a change in 5 


1 * » 


The aſtoniſhing ſucceſs which in general had 
attended the war had kept up the ſpirits of the 
People under the burthen of its expence, and had 
in a great meaſure ſupported the popularity of the 
government; but the intelligence of the diſaſters 
with which the campaign cloſed in Spain gave 
the 'miniſtry the wiſhed for opportunity of cen- 
ſuring their predeceſſors in office on a ſubject on 
which they had highly magnified their importance, 
namely, the direction of Ne war: „ KÞJs. 
 Afﬀterthe commons had, without heſitation, grant. 
ed the ſupplies to the amount of more than four- 
teen millions, the lords, in conſequence of a meſſage 
from her majeſty, entered into an inquiry mto the 


- conduct of the late miniſtry, and of the military 


commanders employed by them in» Spain; they 
addreſſed the queen to A the cabinet council 

from their oath'of ſecrecy, that a full account of 
their conſultations might be laid before the houfe; 


ory paſſed a vote, that the former miniſtry were 
ighly to be blamed in their neglecting the Spaniſh 
war, and in their adviſing an offenſive war in the 
year 1707, which had been the cauſe of the loſs 
of the battle of Almanza, and in conſequence of 


the miſcarriage before Toulon; and in their addreſs 


to the queen they mentioned the great profuſion 


| of money which had been ſpent in the ſervice. -/ 


Upon 
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Up on an examination of the * accounts it 
cnet; that- prodigious ſums remained unpro- 
"7 d for in the different departments of the war; 
the debts of the navy amounted to more than 
5,000,000). and the incumbrances of the ora 
5 oe army to 1, 500, 00. 
It was now become an accuſtomed practice to 
; grant at every new ſeſſions of parliament more 
money than could be raiſed within the year. 
Harley 1 e to the commons the following 
project or fatisfyin A Hoe? the public debts, and for 
making good all gelen of ſupplies. The 
whole debt unprovided for was - thrown into one 
ſtock to pay an intereſt of ſix per cent; funds 
were eſtablithed, which were to commence at the 
end of five years; and the parliament engaged 
themſelves to make good the intereſt in the inter- 
mediate time. The monopoly of a trade to the 


| South Sea, or coaſt of Peru, was granted to the 


_ proprietors of this ſtock, who were incorporated | 
into a body for the purpoſe. 
Harley's propoſals met with great applauſe; 

the queen created him an earl, by the double title 

of Oxford and Mortimer, and confered on him the 
office of lord treaſurer. The preamble to the 
patent ſet forth, that he had redeemed the nation 
from robbery, had reſtored credit, and had rendered 
the public great ſervice for many years Every 
circumſtance in the ſtate of affairs co-operated to 
render it the intereſt of Harley to deliver the 
nation from the curſe of a needleſs, unprofitable, 
and ruinous war. But though it was very apt 
parent to the judicious that the aceumulation of 
the public debts, and all the growing evils attend- 
ing them, rendered peace abſolutely neceſſary, yet 
it was no eaſy taſk to wean the populace from the 


exulting leaſures of illuminations and bonfires, = 


Happily for the ſucceſs of the pacific * 
ſchemes of the miniſter, the death of A. D. mir. 
the ' emperor Joſeph, in ſuddenly | ; 
” chan ging the whole ſtate of affairs, awakonhd the 
reflection 
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reflection of thinking men, and led to an altera- 
tion in the minds of the multjtude. Through the 
uncommon exertion of his allies, lep had 
recovered all the poſſeſſions belonging to the 
imperial crown, and had ſubdued all Lombardy. 
-From an ambition which in this family had 45 59 f | 
been dangerous to the liberties of Europe, Joſeph, 
without regarding his two daughters, left his 
brother Charles, king of Spain, his univerſal heir 
in all the dominions of the . houſe of Auſtria. 
Five months after the death of Joſeph, Charles 
was choſen emperor by the unanimous conſent of 
all the electors. The addition of Spain to the 
imperial dominions would in a manner he reviving 
the formidable power of Charles V. and thus the 
obtaining of the object of the war, undertaken 
by the grand alliance, would effectually deſtroy 
that balance it was intended to preſerve. = 
Encouraged by this circumſtance, the queen, 
in the ſame meſſage in which ſhe informed the 
two houſes of the death of the emperor, told 
them, that ſhe hoped to be ſoon in a condition to 
ut a happy end to the war, by a laſting and 
orable peace; and at the ſame time private 
negociations were entered into with the court of 
France, % 8 
The Dutch, who had entertained a great jea- 
louſy of the new miniſtry, rejected a memorial for 
a general peace ſent by Lewis, and tranſmitted 
to them by the Engliſh court, as conceived in 
terms too general; and at the ſame time wrote to 
the French miniſtry, that if his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty would reſume the negociation, in concert 
with the queen of Great-Britain, he ſhould cer - 
tainly have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the conduct 
of the Dutch deputies. Such a meſſage, ſent 
before the opening of the conferences at Gertruy- 
denberg, would have been received with thank- 
fulneſs; but the face of affairs was now beginning 
to change: Lewis reſumed his former lofty ſtrain, 
pud the offer of Meſlieurs the Dutch, as they 
IRS N Were 
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were termedin deriſion by the court of Ve:fa'lles = 
and who were again to be made ſenſible of their 


- vaſt inferiority to crowned heads, was declined 
with ſome degree of ſcorn.  _ 


In conſequence of the Dutch refuſing to treat 

on the memorial of the French court, the abbs 

Gualtier, chaplain to the imperial ambaſſador, ac- 

companied by Prior, the poet, who had reſided in 

France as ſecretary to the embaſſies of the earls of 

Portland and as A was diſpatched to Verſailles 

with the following preliminary demands of Great · 

Britains no „ 

I bat a barrier ſhould be granted for the Dutch 
in the Netherlands, and another on the Rhine for 
the empire: that the ſtrong dear taken from the 

duke of Savoy ſhould be reſtored: that he ſhould 

poſſeſs ſuch towns and diſtricts in Italy as had been 
ceded to him in treaties between him and his allies: 

that Lewis ſhould eee queen Anne and 

the proteſtant ſucceſſion, demoli 

. at Dunkirk, agree to a new treaty of commerce, 
ield Gibraltar and Port Mahon to the crown of 
ngland, cede the negro trade in America to the 

Engliſh, together with ſome towns on that conti- 

nent where the ſlaves might be refreſhed; that the 

crown of Great-Britain ſhould be put in poſſeſſion 
of Newfoundland and Hudſon's Bay, either by way 
of reſtitution or cefſion: that both nations ſhould 
continue to enjoy whatever teritories they might 
be poſſeſſed of in North-America at the ratifi- 
cation of the treaties: that a ſecurity ſhould be 

iven for the Dutch commerce: and laſtly, that a 

3 ſhould be given that the crowns of France 

_ Spain ſhould never be united on the fame 

head. | | 1 e , 

As Prior had no power to treat, and the French 

court would not readily agree to propoſitions 

which they deemed deſtructive to the trade of the 
kingdom, Menager, deputy to the city of Rouen, 

was ſent with full powers to London tp treat * 


h the fortifications - 


- 


| the new peers. 421 


. 
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the Engliſh miniſtry. On the arrival of Meriager 
1 


the queen commi 


oned the duke of Queenſbury, 
the'earls of Jerſey, Dartmouth, and Oxford, and 
Mr. St. John, ſecretary of ſtate, to treat. Certain 
preliminary articles, in ſubſtance very much the 
fame with thoſe which had been offered by Prior, 
were agreed to by the commiſſioners, ſigned w 


 Menager, and aftewards by the earl of Dartmouth 


and Mr. St. John, by virtue of a warrant granted 
for that purpoſe by the queen. After confidera- 
ble oppoſition the States-general alſo agreed to 
open conferences at Utrecht, on the firſt day of 


5 Ne 1712: paſſports were granted to the 


rench miniſters; and the queen appointed Robin- 
ſon, biſhop of Briſtol, and the earl of Strafford, a 
high tory, her plenipotentiaries at the congreſs. 


lj be oppoſition to pacific meaſures was ſtrongeſt 
in the houſe of lords; in that houſe à motion being 
made for an addreſs of thanks to the queen for the 


ſteps ſhe had taken towards a peace, when it came 
to a final vote, the queſtion was carried againſt the 
court by five voices; but this was the laſt triumph 
of the party; for the miniſter, driven to extremi- 

ties by the loſs of the firſt queſtion, had recourſe 


to an expedient which no argument drawn from 


convenience or neceſſity can in any reſpect juſtify: 
to gain a certain majority in the houſe of lords, 
twelve commoners of the tory intereſt were created 
peers, January the ſecond; at the ſame time that 
they were introduced, the lord keeper delivered 


to the houſe a meſſage from the queen, deſiring 


them to adjourn till the 14th of the month: the 
anti- courtiers alledged, that the queen could not 


ſend a meſſage to any one houſe to adjourn with- 
out ſending it to both; a debate enſued, and was 
terminated in favour of the court, by the weight of 


883 


When miniſters are in diſgrace with the ſove- 


reign, parliaments arè encouraged to exerciſe their 


duty in inquiries into abuſes-. The commiſſion 
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for the examination of the public accounts had al- 
ready fixed diſgrace on the earl of Godolphin: in 
their report made to the commons on the 21ſt of 
December, 1711, was contained the depoſition of 
ſir Solomon Medina, a Jew; charging the duke of 
Marlborough, and Cardonnel his ſecretary, with 
various peculations; with having received a year- 
ly ſum from fir Solomon, concerned in the contract 
for furniſhing' the army with bread; with having 
obtained of the queen 10,0001. a year to defray 
the expence of intelligence; and having pocketed 
a deduction of two and a half per cent. from the 
pay of the foreign troops maintained by England; 
The duke alledged, in his juſtification, that the 
_ preſent from the Jew was a cuſtomary perquilite, 
which had always been enjoyed by the general of 
the Dutch army; that the deduction of two and a 
half per cent. was granted to him by an expreſs 
warrant from her majeſty ; and that all the articles 
of the charge joined together did not amount to 
Zo, ooo pounds, a ſum much inferior to that which 
ad been allowed to king William for contin- 
gences; that the money was expended in procur- 
ing intelligence, which was ſo exact that the duke 
was never ſurpriſed; that none of his parties were 
ever intercepted or cut off, and all his deſigns 
| were by theſe means fo well concerted that he 
never oc miſcarried; en uns eee fo ems 
The duke of Marlborough's reprefentations 
however were of no avail : it was voted by a large 
majority, that his practices had been untwarrant- 
able and illegal, and that the deduttion was to be 
accounted for as public money. On the ſtrength 
of thefe reſolutions the queen declared in council 
her determination to difmifs the duke of Marlbo- 
rough from all his'employments ; a meſſage was 
accordingly ſent to him to this purport; and more- 
over, the attorney-general had orders to proſecute 
the duke for the money he had deducted, which, 
according to Swift, amounted. to an immenſe ſum, 
l | 5 | enough 
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enough to ruin any other private perſon 5 how, 
ever, as it was only intended as a curb, the pro- 
ceſs was ſo moderately purſued, that it was kept 
dependent during the queen's life, in order to be 


„ 
* 


revived or flackened according to the behaviour of 


the defendant. VV 
Mr. Robert Walpole eee the famous ſir 


| Robert Walpole) had early diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 


a warm partiſan of the whig intereſt; it was for 
this reaſon that advantage was taken of ſome clan 


| deſtine practices, in which he was concerned as 


ſecretary at war, with regard to the forage con- 
tract in Scotland. Walpole was voted guilty of 


corruption, impriſoned in the Tower, and expelled : 


the houſe : and on being rechoſen by the borough 


of Lynn Regis, a petition was lodged againſt him, 
and the commons voted him incapable of being 


elected a member to fit in the preſent parliament. 


The vengeance of the miniſtry did not ſtop with 
individuals; they employed their influence in the 


lower houſe to mortify the Dutch, who had enter- 
ed into a variety of cabals to overturn the new ad- 
miniſtration ; for this purpoſe the treaty concluded 


with the States by lord Townſhend after the con- 


ferences at Gertruydenberg, and denominated the 


barrier treaty, was laid before the commons: as 
the States by this treaty bound themſelves to 
maintain with their whole force the queen's title, 
and the proteſtant fucceſſion, the miniſterial party 
very juſtly affirmed, that England was diſgraced 


in engaging other nations to interfere in internal 
regulations, and authoriſing foreign powers to in- 


. in Binn counctl. .. 
hilſt the court were thus removing every ob- 
ſtacle in the way of peace, the whigs were amu- 


ſing themſelves with a variety of projects to re- 


eſtabliſh their power and confequence. In a ca- 
bal, compoſed of prince Eugene of Savoy, the 
duke of Marlborough, baron Bothmar, and other 


leaders of the party, it was propoſed to raiſe the 


mob, 


14.7 0INTN Foren og 
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mob, ſeize the queen's perſon, and, with the afſiſt-- 
ance of the Dutch, produce another revolution in 
favour of the eleQor of Hanover: all theſe proppo- 
ſals were the mere effuſion of diſappointed ambi- 
tion, and very harmleſs in their conſequences; 
for no two of the conſpirators, if they deſerve that 
appellation, could agree on either the manner or 
the means to avenge the whig cauſe; however, 
theſe imprudent converſations effectually ſerved the 
miniſter, who, having obtained certain information 
of the matter and ſubject of the debates, the duke 
of Marlborough was frightened out of the king- 
dom, and a propoſition for the ſupport of the war 
in Spain made by prince Eugene, in the name of 
his Imperial majeſty, who offered to make up his 
troops in that kingdom to 30,000 men, was treat- 
ed with ſuch contempt by the houſe of commons, 

that the prince in diſguſt left the kingdom; and 
thus the queen was delivered from the terrors 
which the intrigues, the popularity, and reputed 
proweſs, of theſe military commanders had occa- 
 honed-her.. = { 1 0 i 

The queen, in her ſpeech to the Pi, 
parliament on the ſixth of June 1712, A. b. 1. 
aſſured, the two houſes, - that in her „ 
intended treaty with France ſhe had ſecured the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and that the pretender 
would be removed from the French dominions: 
that it was determined that the duke of Anjou 
ſhould renounce for himſelf and his deſcendants 


all claim to the crown of France, ſo that the two 


monarchies would be for ever divided: ſhe inform- _ 
ed them, that a treaty of commerce between Eng- 
land and France had been begun, though not yet 
adjuſted ; but proviſion was made that England 
ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges that France grant 
ed to the moſt favoured nations: that the French 
king had agreed to make an abfolute ceſſion of 
the iſland of St Chriſtopher's, which had hitherto 
been divided between the two nations: * 
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he had alſs' conſented to reſtore the whole 
bay and ſtreights of Hudſon; to deliver the ifland 
of Newfoundland, with Placentia; to cede An: 
apolis, with the reſt 
demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk: to leave 
England in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, port Mahon, and 
the whole iſland. of Minorca, that the trade to 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies might be ſettled. as it 
was in the reign of his late catholic majeſty : and 
that ſhe had obtained for her ſubje&ts the aſſiento, 
or contract, for furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
with negroes, for the term of thirty years, in the 


fame manner as it had been enjoyed by the French: 


in _— to the allies, France had offered to make 
the Rhine the barrier of the empire; to yield 
Briſac, fort Kehl, and Landau, and raze all the 


fortreſſes both on the other ſide: of the Rhine and 
in the iſlands of that river: that the proteſtant in- 


tereſt in Germany would be re-ſettled on the footing 
of the treaty of Weſtphalia; that the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, 
the duchy of Milan, and the places belonging to 
Spain on the coaſt of Tuſcany, might be yielded 


to his Imperial majeſty, but the difpoſition of 


Og was not yet determined: that the demands 
of tl 


been made on the pretenſions of Portugal, but 
that thoſe of Pruſſia would be admitted by France: 
that the difference between the barrier demand- 
ed by the duke of Savoy in the year ſeventeen 
hundred and nine, and that whieh France now 
offered, was very inconſiderable: that the elector 
Palatine was to maintain his preſent rank among 
the electors: and that France would acknowledge 
the electoral dignity in the houſe of Hovover. 
In the houſe of commons, who were entirely at 
the devotion of the miniſter, an addreſs of thanks 
441 . 3 | ET | "Was 


of Acadia; or Nova Scotia; to 


the States-general, with relation to commerce, 
and the Low Countries, would be granted with a 
few exceptions, which might be compenſated by 
other expedients: that no great progreſs had yet 


was V 
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voted! velthout- one ainenting 5018. 


lords adjourned the buſineſs to the next day, and 


The 


then fell into a warm debate, in which each par 
exerted their utmoſt powers to attack and vind 
cate the propoſed terms of peace. 


As the o 


ppoſition however found it was im. 


oſſible to prevent an addreſs, ſimilar to that which 
bad been ſent up by the commons, they endeavour- 


ed to clog it with an amendment, and propoſed an 


addition to the motion for obtaining the guarantee 
of the alles to the treaty; but upon a diviſion it 
| was rejected by a great majority: and to . 


the triumphs of the miniſtry yet fa 


arther, a prote 


entered by ſeveral lords upon the queſtion, was, 
after a warm debate, expunged out of the books 
of the houſe. 

The tory party further aber their ſtren th 


this ſeſſions. 1n repealing the act of naturalization, ED 


ht a 858 number of fore 
e kin 


which, as it brou 
proteſtants into t 
reprobated by the whole body as an acceſſion df 
ſtrength to the diſſenting. 


o 


th 


dom, was. generally 


intereſt. A bill 


paſſed 


both houſes, with little oppoſition, for granting * 


toleration to all ſuch as ſhould uſe the litur 
the Engliſh church in Scotland, with a 
which re 
| none of t 


e ſentences of the 
church if Scotland: by another act, the courts of 


judicature were commanded. to diſcontinue their 
fitting during ſome days at Chriſtmas: and by a 


third, 
5 king 


Wi 


atronages, which had been aboliſhed. 1 5 


were re ſtored. ' 


illiam, 


15 was on the laſt day of March, | 
1713, when the peace of Utrecht, ſo A. p. uns. 
long in agitation, was ſigned by all 


the belligerant powers, except the emperor : i” 
was highly approved by the parliament. of Eng- „ | 
ound in the treaty of com- 
** for oppoſing the _ 
court: 


land; but the whigs 


merce ver 


Vor. Ul. 


Plaufi 


be x 
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ired the civil magiſtrate to execute 
judicatory. of the 
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court: it was affirmed by the party, that @ trade 


Engliſh woollen,  filk, and paper manufactories, 
BY. above all, to the commerce with Portugal, 
which brought annually much bullion into the 
kingdom. The friends of the mmiſter endeavour- 


ed to prove, that a great advantage would reſult 


to the nation from a free commerce with France, 

and deduced their arguments from an enumeration 
of the vaſt quantities of Britiſh commodities ex- 

ported to France before the laſt two wars. 


conſcious that his intrigues had laid him open to 
'the power of his enemies, retired to the continent 
leaving in his fate a lively inſtance of the inſtabi- 


favour- of princes: though ſupported by an exor- 
ditant wealth, on the withdrawing of the queen's 
friendſhip, and the depriving him of his offices, 
his numerous. party Giddenh 
, dwindled into the littleneſs of becoming the mem- 
ber of a faction, and, according to Dean Swift, 
was: found unable to bear this mortifying reverſe 


rage, impatience, envy, and diſcontent. 
SBood and ill fortune, is often too equally the 
fate of the wiſe and the fooliſh; but it is the wiſe 
only who can improve favourable circumſtances 
to the ultimate point of ſucceſs. The concluſion 
of the peace, and the approbation-.of the two 
houſes of parliament, which promiſed fair to eſta- 
bliſh the power of the miniſtry, to ſecure the tory 
intereſt, and- to give ſome chance for the re-eita- 
bliſhment of the elder branch of the Steuart fami- 
ly on the throne of their anceſtors, was ſo far from 
producing any one of theſe effects, that it accele- 
rated the triumph of the whigs, and the almoſt en- 
tire excluſion of the tories from the departments 
of government. The earl of Oxford, who is re- 
CC 
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with France would prove very prejudicial to the 


S — © <>; 0. > >. mes 


The duke of Marlborough in the mean time 
lity of any power which takes its riſe from the 


dropped off; he 


e ne r 0.0 _ 


Ye . of fortune, ; giving way to the injurious paſſions of | 
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preſented by his rival, ſecretary St. John, to be a 
man of mean parts, of an irreſolute temper, and a 
trimming diſpoſition, had offended all parties by 
the endeavours he had uſed to keep in with them, 
all: to the jacobites he had held out the hopes of 
the reſtoration of their idol; to the tories, that he 
would take the proper means for the. eſtabliſhing | 
of their power on a permanent baſis; and to the 
whigs, that his conduct was ſolely directed by the 
principle of ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the houſe 
| The diviſions which took place at this junfture 
| wa the friends to the peace were greatly in- 
creaſed, if they did not owe their riſe to the unruly 
ambition of St. John, lord viſcount Bolingbroke; _ 
this nobleman had long felt, with an impatient 
diſdain, the mortifieation of acting under a miniſ 
ter whoſe abilities he regarded as inſinitely inferior 
to his own; and the jealouſy of Oxford, which 
incited him to treat his rival with great neglect, 
and often to diſappoint him in matters of pecuni- 
ary intereſt, increaſed the reſentment.of St. John 
to a height which at length overcame all thoſe 
conſiderations of prudence. and mutual ſafety, 
'Y hich. had hitherto directed his eondu&t: Mrs. 
Haſham, by whoſe intereſt with the queen the 
earl of Oxford held ſo high à place in her confi- 
dence, was now at enmity with the miniſter, on 
being likewiſe thwarted in the line of intereſt; 
and the queen, who. 7 never ſee with any 
other eyes but with thoſe of her favourites, now 
ra Ser. 3 . Bi TFT 
Haraſſed with frequent illneſs, and 
ſenſible of the decay of her conſtitu- Ab. 1114, 
tion, the queen, at the latter end of 
her life, began to form real deſigns of ſecuring the 
5 ſucceſſion to her brother, The earl of Oni 
. fr om timidity or principle, entered very coldly 
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into the queen's views, and, it is thought, betray. 
ed her counſels to the whigs, but Bolingbroke, 
turning her prejudices to his own advantage, en- 

_ © couraged her with the moſt flattering hopes of 


ſucceſs. The frowardneſs of Oxford, who, from 


turbulent, and very remiſs in the execution of the 


plans concerted in the cabinet, at length deter- 


' mined this timid princeſs to break entirely with 
the treaſurer. On the 27th of July, 1714, after a 
very acrimonious dialogue had paſſed between 


Mrs. Maſham and the earl, he was deprived of his 
ſtaff; but as this was a ſudden act, and no plan 


was eftabliſhed for ſupplying the vacancy occa- 
fioned by his diſgrace, confuſion and diſorder en- 
ſued at court: the fatigue of attending a. long ca- 
dinet council on the event, with the altercation 


which paſſed between the miniſters at the board, 
affected the queen's ſpirits and conſtitution to ſuch 


a degree, that ſhe declared ſhe could not outlive 


it, and was immediately ſeized with a lethargic 
diſorder; by the recommendation of her privy 
council, in a tranſient interval of her lethargy, ſhe 
delivered the treaſurer's ſtaff to the duke of 


_ Shrewſbury and died at Kenſington on Sunday 
the firſt of Auguſt. „ ; 


Of all the [princeſſes of the Steuart Une; er- 
haps there was none whoſe intentions were bet- 
ter towards promoting the good of the ſociety ſhe 


governed, than queen Anne; but her natural ca- 


ity was narrow, and her education illiberal: 


far from being able to comprehend the art of go- 


yernment, and the political happineſs of ſociety, 


Aciences underſtood by very few, her natural ca- 
pacity was not ſufficient to direct with ſucceſs 
and with reſpeC the economy of a private family; 
| bigot to the forms of religion, a ſlave to Ber k. | 
vourites, and a victim to her timidity, ſhe was the 
. foot-ball of all who had an opportunity of taking 
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OP 


de 
* 
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advantage e pro 
private views. The vices. oF her rei 


vices of thoſe by whom ſhe was governed; and 
the virtues of her heart only rendered her a more 
eaſy dupe to the ſiniſter ſchemes of her coun- 
ſellors. | „ 
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Arceſion of George L.—Reftoration of the Whig ins 


tereſt.=> Proſecution of the Tory miniſtry.— Rebellion 
in Scotland, — AF for Septennial Parliaments.— 
South Sea ſcheme.—-Standing army voted.— Purchaſe 
of Bremen and Verden. — Quadruple alliance.— 
Rupture with Sweden and Spain. —Spaniſb fleet de- 
feated by Byng. Peace with Sweden. — With 


Spain. — Perſecution of Atterbury, Sc. — New alarms, 


— Unfortunate expedition af Admiral Halſſier.— New 
Treaties. —Siege of Gibraltar. Peace, —Death and 
Character of king George 1. | 


| 7 HATEVER, might have been the fecret 
inclinations of the queen, or whatever 

important conſequences in favour of the heredi- 

tary * the daring conduct and ambitious ſpirit 


of St. John might have produced, the ſudden 


gdieath of the ſovereign put a final period to the 


fears of the may and the hopes of the jacobites. 
eorge I. elector of Hanover, agree- 


- A.D. 714. Able to the diftates of an act of par- 
” liament paſſed in king William's time, 


the very day of the queen's deceaſe was proclaim- 
ed king in the uſual forms, and the ſubmiſſion of 
the three kingdoms was as univerſal, as if there 


had not exiſted any other pretended title to the 


6 ˙ rone. 


It was not till the 16th day of September, fix 
weeks after the queen's deceaſe, that the impati- 


ent expectations of the people were gratified with 
the preſence of their new ſovereign, The fears 


and. 
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| and hopes of both parties ran high; but his ma- 


jeſty ſoon relieved them from this ſtate of anxiety, ' _ 
ge in all offices 


by an inſtantaneous and total chan 
of truſt and advantage: the duke of Ormond was 
diſmiſſed from his command, and the duke of 
Marlborough reſtored to his former power, with 


the addition of an appointment of colonel of the 


Hiſt regiment of foot guards, and maſter of the 


ordnance; the earl of Nottingham was declared pre- 


ſident of the council; the great ſeal was given to lord 
Cowper, the privy feal to the earl of Wharton, and 
the government of Ireland to the earlof Sunderland;”. 
the duke of Devonſhire was made ſteward of the 
houſhold ; lord Townſhend and Mr. Stanhope were 
appointed ſecretaries of ſtate; the poſt of ſecretary * 
for Scotland was beſtowed on the duke of Mon- 


Mr. Pulteny was made ſecretary at war; and Mr. 
Walpole, who had undertaken to manage the 


pital. 7 : 1 : . SLY 4 2 g 2 
The want of concert in their adj. 
verſaries, with the advantage of the A. D. 1715. 
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treaſury, occaſioned a great majori , 


of the elections to go in favour of the whigs ; but 
and unconſtitutional doctrine they had encouraged, 
on proſtituting the prerogative of the.crown in the 
great point of conferring honours, dignity, and 
öffice, to the baſe and ignoble purpoſe of carrying 
a court meaſure contrary to the independent ſenſe 
of the houſe, the peace, which, though not entire- 


e intrigues of the whigs would admit, was the 
the only ground on which they. choſe to erect 
their batteries: the earl of Oxford, the duke of 
Wet Ts e 17 6 Ormond, 


troſe; the duke of Somerſet was conſtituted ma 
ſter of the horſe; the duke of St. Albans, captain 
of the band of penſioners; and the duke of Argyle, 
commander in chief of the forces in Scotland 


houſe of commons, was gratified with the double 
place of paymaſter to the army and Chelſea hof. 


inſtead of attacking their enemies on the ſervile 


| e e was perhaps as favourable a one as 


104 HI 
Ormond, the earl of  Strafford, and the lord viſ. 


15 
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count St. John, were impeached for the different 


4 


parts they had aQted in this tranſaction; the duke 


of Ormond and the lord viſcount St. John fled the 
kingdom 3 but though the earl of Oxford, Mr. 
Prior, Mr. Thomas Harley, and ſeveral others, 
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were excepted out of the act of grace, yet, as mi- 


niſters are always cautious in ſetting precedents of 


puniſhment for miſdemeanors in office, they all 
eſcaped with impunity. .- ., es 4 


otwithſtanding this mildneſs, this timidity, or 


rather this intereſted caution in the. government, 
the common people, who.had been encouraged in 


licentiouſneſs by the late miniſtry, and who were 


now inſtigated by the malecontents of the jacobite 


and tory factions, broke out into acts of ſedition 
and riot; from London the infection ſpread to the 


adjacent, and thence to the diſtant counties; tu- 


mults were raiſed in Staffordſhire, and in ſeveral 


other parts of the kingdom. The commons pre- 


ſented an .addreſs to the king, deſiring that the 


laws might be. vigorouſly executed againſt the 
rioters : the habeas corpus act, that great bulwark 


of Engliſh liberty, was ſuſpended, and a new and 


unconſtitutional reſtraint was laid on the freedom 
of the ſubject by an act, decreeing, that if any 


erſons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully aſ- 


ſembled, ſhould continue together one hour after 


having been required to diſperſe by a juſtice of 
peace or other officer, and had heard the procla- 


mation againſt riots read in public, they ſhould 


be deemed guilty of felony, without benefit of 
Ihe prevailing diſcontents in England were 


ſoon communigated to the Scots; a large party 
among this people had never been entirely ſatisfied 


with the union, though its articles were evidently 
in favour of their nation. The Engliſh jacobites . 


did not fail to encourage this averſion; a corre» 


ſpondence was ſet on foot between the male con 


a 3 


tents 


tents of each n Non ; and the chęxalier de St. 
George was flattèfed with the hopes that the great 
majority of the two nations were ready to take 
up arms in his favour. © 11 
The ſudden death of Lewis the XIV. of France, 
which happened on the iſt day of September, 
1715, was no ſmall interruption to the riſing hopes 
of this prince: Lewis had ſupplied him privately: * 
with ſums of money to prepare a ſmall armament. 
in.the port of Havre, which was equipped in the 
name of Depine d'Anicaut: but the duke of 
Orleans, on whom the regency of the kingdom 
devolved, adopted a new ſyſtem of politics, en- 
tered into ſtrict engagements with the king of 
Great-Britain, and, inſtead of 1 the preten- 
der, betrayed his counſels, and amuſed his agents 
with myſterious and equivocal expreſſions, cal- 
culated to fruſtrate the deſign of the expedition. 
His partizans however had gone too far to retreat: 
the earl of Mar, aſſembling three hundred of his 
own vaſſals, proclaimed the chevalier at Caſtle-” . 
town, and on the 6th of September ſet up his . 
ſtandard at Bræ Mar; then aſſuming the title of : 
lieutenant-general of the newly-proclaimed ſove- 
reign's forces, he publiſhed a declaration, exhorting 
the people to take up arms for thejr lawful prince, 
which was followed by a manifeſto, explaining the 
national grievances, and aſſuring the nation of 
redreſs. f N | = 
In the midſt of theſe alarms, the government of 
8 was not idle: the earls of Home, Wigtown 
and K innoul, the lord Deſkford, and Lockart of 
Carnwarth, with other perſons ſuſpected of dif- 
affection to the government, were committed pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle of Edinburgh; major-general : 
Wetham marched with the regular troops itation- 
ed in Scotland to ſecure the bridge of Stirling; 
the duke of Argyle was ſent in the character of 
commander in chief of the forces in North-Britain; 
the earl of Sutherland ſet ſail in the ne 
man of war for the north, where he propoſed - 
. | ; „ - raye 
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+ raiſe his vaffalz 


lz for the ſervice of * 
ſeveral other Scotch returned on 


In England, lieutenant-colonel Paul was impri- 


ſoned in the Gatehouſe for enliſting men in the 


the ſervice of the pretender; the titular duke of 
Powis was committed to the Tower; the lords 
Landſdown and Duplin were taken into cuſtody;  - 
aà warrant was iſſued for apprehending the earl of 
Jerſey; and the commons gave the king their 
aſſent to ſeize and detain the following members: 
ſir William Wyndham, fir John Packington, Mr. 
Edward Harvey of Coombe, Mr. Thomas Foſter, 
Mr. John Anſtis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaſton. Har 
vey and Anſtis were immediately ſecured; Foſter, 
with the aſſiſtance of fome popith lords, aſſembled 
a body of men in Northumberland; ſir John 
Packington was examined before the council, and 
diſmiſſed for want of evidence; Kynaſton abſcond- 
ed; fir William Wyndham was ſeized at his houſe 
in Somerſetſhire, but found means to eſcape; he 
afterwards ſurrendered himfelf, and was com- 


mitted to the Tower. 


In the weſtern counties, the friends of the elder 

branch of the houſe of Steuart, forming a deſign 
to ſurprize Briſtol, had concealed arms and artil- 

lery at Bath: theſe preparations were diſcovered 


by the emiſſaries of the government, and eve 


perſon of conſequence who was ſuſpected of at- 


tachment to the cauſe was apprehended. 


In the north, the earl of Derwentwater and 


Mr. Foſter took the field with a body of horſe; 


they were joined by ſome gentlemen from the 
| borders of Scotland, and this party proclaimed the 


pretender in Warkworth, Morpeth, and Alnwick, 
Diſappointed in the deſign of ſeizing the town 


of Newcaſtle, the inſurgents retired to Hexham, 
and thence northward to Wooler, where they 
were joined by two hundred Scottiſh” horſe, un- 
der the lord viſcount Kenmuir, and the earls of 
F 5 Cort» 
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retender's ſtandard at Moffat, anglyproclaimed 
bim in different parts. of Scotland” WP Kells the 


The party now thought themſelves ſtrong enough} 


tender, and continued his march to Penrith. 
Twelve thouſand of the poſſe comitatus of Cum- 


ceedin 5 


rom Penrith by the way of Kendal and 
Lanca 


er, took poſſeſſion of the town of Preſton, 


another of militia had retired. EE rd aaa 
It was not long that the rebels enjoyed this 


of foot commanded by colonel Preſton, advanced 
gence of their approach. The king's troops met 
with a' warm reception; but the next day, being 
reinforced with three regiments of dragoons, com- 


town on all ſides. 


refuſing to treat with rebels, the party ſurrendered 
at difcretion. All the noblemen and leaders were 


Murray, fon of the duke of Athole, was con- 


Liverpool; the noblemen and officers-of diſtinction 


inſurgents were joined by Mackintoſh, who had 
croſſed the forth with a body of Highlanders. 


ſunſhine of fortune. General Wills, with fix 
regiments of horſe and dragoons, and one battalion 


to the bridge of Ribblebefore Foſter received intelli 


manded by general Carpenter, they inveſted the 


- A capitulation was propor but the general 


demned for the ſame crime, but reprieved; the 
common men were impriſoned at Cheſter and 


Cornwarth and Wintoun, who had ſet up the 


to enter.on action at Brampton: Fofter opened his 
commiſſion of general, which had been ſent to 
him by the earl of Mar, and proclaimed the pre- 


berland, which had been aſſembled by the biſhop - 
of. Carlifle, diſperſed with the utmoſt precipitation 
on the F pr of this ſmall army, which, pro- 


whence Stanhope's regiment of. dragoons and 


— 


ſecured: major Nairne, captain Lockart, captain 
Shaftoe, and enſign Erſkyn, were tried by a court 
martial as deſerters, and executed; lord Charles 


were ſent to London, conveyed through the ſtreets 
Or let Aku wy ĩ gu meg r wo pinioned 
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pinioned like malefactors, and committed to the 
Tower and New gate. e 
This vi enabled the government to ſend a 
ſtrong reinforcement to Scotland, which was ren- 
dered yet more powerful by ſix thouſand men, 
which were claimed of the States-general by virtue 
of the treaties ſubſiſting between their high migh · 
tineſſes and the government of England.  _ 
In this deſperate ſtate of his affairs the cheva- 
lier, who 755 embarked in a ſmall veſſel at Dun- 
kirk hired for the purpoſe, arrived among his 
friends and adherents in Scotland: he was pro- 
claimed at Fetteroſſe by the earls of Mar and 
Mariſchal, and about thirty noblemen and gentle- 
men of the firſt quality: his declaration, dated at 
Commerey, was printed and circulated through all 
the adjacent counties; he received addrefles from 
the epiſcopal clergy, and the laity of that com - 
LF, munion in the dioceſe of Aberdeen; 
A. D. 2716, made his public entry into Dundee, 
135 and on the 7th of January arrived at 
Scoon: the 23d of the month was fixed for his 
coronation; a regular council was formed; procla- 
mations were publiſhed for a general thankſgiving 
on account of his ſafe arrival; the miniſters were 
enjoined to pray for him in their ſeveral churches; 
the currency of foreign coins was eſtabliſhed; a 
convention of eſtates was ſummoned; and all 
8 men were ordered to repair to his ſtand» 
7 This however proved a ſhort and tranſient dream 
pf royal grandeur and importance, The duke of 
Ormond made a fruitleſs voyage to the weſtern 
coaſt to try the diſpoſition = the people, and by 
the reception he met with was fully convinced of 
the vanity of thoſe expectations which the party 
had formed of ſeeing the major part of the ev 
95 dom riſe in arms to effect another revolution. 
The jacpbites in Scotland, finding themſelves 
deſlitute of money, arms, ammunition, forage, ard 
pro- 
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- proviſion, and hemmed in on all ſides by the 
ſeveral detachments of the king's troops, in a 
and council, at which all the chiefs of the party 
aſſiſted, and in which the chevalier delivered a 
pathetic ſpeech, determined to abandon the hopes 
' Jeſs enterprize. Thus deſerted, and hotly purſued 
by the duke of Argyle, the unfortunate adven- 
turer, embarked on board a ſmall French ſhip _ 
which lay in the harbour of Montroſe, and was 
accompanied in his flight by the earls of Mar and 
Melfort, the lord Drummond, lieutenant-general 
Bulkely, and other perſons of diſtinction, to the 
number of ſeventeen. Et 
On the meeting of the parliament impeach- 
ments were fent from the commons againſt the 
earls of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Cornwarth and 
Wintoun, the lords Widdrington, Kenmuir, and 
Nairn; a bill was ordered to be brought in to 
continue the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act, 
and another to attaint the marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, the earls of Mar and Linlithgow, and lord 
John Drummond. All the impeached lords, ex- 
cept the earl of Wintoun, pleaded guilty to the 
articles exhibited againſt them, and received 
ſentence of death: Wintoun was brought to his 
trial, and convicted, and ſhared the ſame fate.- 
In the hon es. of April, 1716, a commiſſion 
for trying the rebels met in the court of common” 
| Pleas, when bills of high treaſon were found 
againſt Foſter, Mackintoſh, and twenty of their 
_ confederates: a conſiderable number of the party 
were tried at Liverpool, and found guilty ; two 
and twenty were executed at Preſton and Man- 
cheſter; and a thouſand priſoners, ſubmitting to 
the king's mercy, petitioned for tranſportation. 
I be calamities which this unſucceſsful rebellion 
brought on private families, though a melancholy 
conſideration, will appear trifling when compared 
to the irreparable injury the conſtitution ſuffered 
on the occaſion. Unſucceſsful rebellions always 
elther increaſe or produce tyranny: the nen 
. | Ong 
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of mank ind, governed by the pretended exigen- 
Lies of the preſent moment, never regard conſe- 
quences, though fraught with miſchiefs more 
þ tans FF that any of 'thoſe which their injudicious 
- caution endeavours to avoid. 
On the 1oth day of April, 1716, the duke of 
Devonſhire propoſed in the houfe of lords a bill 
for enlarging the continuance of parliament, and 
was feconded by the earls of Dorſet and Rocking- 
ham, the duke of Argyle, the lord Townſhend, 
and all the chiefs of the whig faction. It was op- 
doſed by the earls of Nottingham, Abingdon, and 
Powlet: but, important as was the ſubje& of the 
bill, weighty as were the arguments, and obvious 
as were the reaſons urged againſt its neceſſity, ex- 
pedience, or uſe, and alſo on the manifeſt evils 
which muſt attend it, the arguments ſerved; only 
to form a ſhort. debate, and the bill paſſed. by a 
large majority, twelve peers only entering their 
proteſt againſt it: it met with the ſame. fucceſs 
in the lower houſe ; and thus the conſtitution, 
from its miſtaken or pretended friends, received a 
more fatal injury than it had ever received by all, 
the incroachments of power from the fatal period 


of the conqueſt to the preſent times: 


* 1 


It is very rare indeed, that the views, the incli- 
nations, or the purpoſes of the court coincide 
with the privileges of the ſubject; but a fortunate 
occaſion now offered itſelf to leſſen, in ſome ſmall 

egree, the damage the conſtitution had received 
by the ſeptennial act. | 17 9 


a - 4 


The king, and his eldeſt ſon the heir apparent 
to the crown, had been at variance ſome time, 
and matters had ran ſo high between them as to 
create a deſire in the father to lay ſome reſtraint on 
the future power of his ſon: with this intent a 
motion was made by the duke of Somerſet, and 
ſeconded by the miniſtry, to the following purport: 
that a bill ſhould be brought in to ſettle and limit 
the peerage in ſuch a manner that the number of 
Engliſh Peers ſhould not be enlarged above ſix 5 

: „„ e . the 
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tte preſent number, which, upon failure of male 


iſſue, might be ſupplied by new creations; and 
that inſtead of the 16 elective Peers from Scotland, 


25 ſhould be made hereditary. on the part of that 


kingdom; and that this number, upon the failure 
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members of the Scotch peerage. 


Ihe creation of the 12 peers by queen Anne to 
ſerve a court purpoſe, it might have been imagin- 
ed, would have convinced the Whigs of the dan- 
ger from too laviſh an exerciſe of this prerogative; 
but ſeveral of this faction, from motives of vanity, 
oppoſed: with violence the duke of Somerſet's 
ſalutary motion: the tories, from party prejudices, 
joined with equal violence in the oppoſition, and 
thus ne aa was fatally loſft 
The next important event which . _ 
offers itſelf in this reign, is the ſud- A. D. 72 
den riſe, and the 46 faden faite oF ts 1 
the South Sea company. The pernicious policy 
of borrowing money of the public, and ſettling 
certain taxes to pay the intereſt of the borrowed 
ſum, had introdueed a new kind of traffic into the 
kingdom, which was totally unknown to happier 
times. When a nation is deeply in debt, public 
credit is ever precarious; and the riſe and fall of 
ſtocks furniſh an opportunity for needy adventurers 
to prey on the hopes and the fears of individuals, 
whilſt the growing neceſſities of the ſtate give 
riſe to a variety of inventions for raiſing the fink 
adequate to the exigencies of the occaſion. This 
worſt kind of gaming made a rapid progreſs in the 
kingdom; and at length from obſerving the ſuc- 
eeſsful attempts of 'a few of the favoured ſons of 
fortune, and the eager deſire of becoming ſudden- 
ly rich, the fpirit of adventure, infected all ranks 
and all conditions of men through the whole ſo- 
bie, WA, TOTO DEI OT. 
In the eleventh year of queen Anne, when the 
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the two houſes paſſed an act for throwitig this and 
ſeveral other debts into one ſtock, amounting in 


the whole to 9,471,3251. and a fund was formed 
for paying an intereſt or an annuity of 6 per cent, 
till the principal ſhould be liquidated: the 22 55 
intereſt of the principal amounted to the ſum of 
568,279 J. all the duties upon wines, vinegar, 


tobacco, India goods, wrought ſilk, whale fins, 5 


&c. were perpetuated for the payment; and with 


this fund was granted the monopoly of a trade to ' 


the South Sea, or coaft of Peru and Mexico, 'in 
South America; and the ſeveral proprietors of 
the navy bills, debentures, and other public ſe- 


curities, were incorporated into a company, called 


the South Sea company, . 
By the frequent repetition of the ſame ſubject 


of debate, it would appear that the two houſes of 
partiament had been very ſolicitous to reduce the 


national debt, even from the firſt period of its 


commencement; but, after the manner of private 


ſpendthrifts, inſtead of adopting the only plan 


which could effeQtually act to the attainment of 
this deſirable purpoſe, viz. reducing the intereſt, 


and cutting the fnews of corruption by a rigid 
plan of economy, they only ſhifted their creditors, 
and borrowed from one ſet of men to pay the 
money due to another. Soo 


In the year 1717, the grand queſtion was again 


agitated on the means of reducing the national 


debt: and agreeably to a motion of Mr. Robert 
Walpole, who at this time was riſen to the office 


of prime miniſter, the houſe of commons came to 
feveral reſolutions, relative to that buſineſs 


. In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, conferences 


were held with the money corporations in order 


to provide a ſufficiency to pay off ſuch as ſhould 
be willing to receive their principal and intereſt 


in ready money ; for this purpoſe, the bank agreed 


to furniſh 2,500,0001. and the South Sea 2,000,000, 
or as much as ſhould be called for, and for the 


4 money 


} 


_ annuities of 531. per cent. Agreeably to theſs 


© the publie debts; and were all three paſſed into 
| South Sea act, and the general fund act: in this 


the reduction of intereſt to ; per cent, which is by 


prop? means for leſſening the national debt, a 
ed ſuch high terms to the government that the 


_ conſequence of the commons having rejected a 
motion for a clauſe in the bill to fix what ſhare in 


company roſe from 130 to near 4ool. 


would countenance the fraudulent and pernicious 

Practice of ſtock-jobbing, which diverted the genius 
of the people from trade and induſtry: that it would 
prome ers the opportunity to double and treble 
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money advanced theſe companies were to have 


propoſals; three bills were brought in upon the 
reſolutions which had been made in relation to 


Jaws, under the denomination of the bank act, the 


laſt is a clauſe, eſtabliſhing a ſinking fund ariſin 
from the ſurplus on the appropriated funds, ay 


this act appropriated for diſcharging the princi- 
55 and intereſt of ſueh national debts as were 
ncurred before the 25th of December. 


In the year 1719, on the king's eee, 
to the commons to reſume the conſideration of 


cheme was adopted to reduce all the funds into 
dne. The bank and South Sea company bid 
againſt each other: the South Sea company offer+ 


propoſals of the bank were rejected. A bill was 
3 brought into the houſe, formed on the 
plan prefented by the South Sea company; and in 


the capital ſtock of the company ſhould: be veſted 
in thofe-proprietors of the annuities who might 
voluntarily ſubſcribe, and how many years pur - 
chaſe in money they ſhould receive in ſubſcribing, 
at the choice of the proprietors, the ſtock of the 


* 


The bill now depending in farout 
of the South Sea company, on the 4. D . 
following reaſons, Was op ſed by ſome 3 349 5 5 
of the moſt reſpectable of the commons, viz. that it 


e vaſt ſums they had in the public funds, and 
” Yor. III. „„ : , 


[ that 
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that they would be tempted to realize and with 
draw their capital and immenſe gains to other 
countries, ſo that Great-Britain would be drained 
of its gold and filver: that the artificial and pro- 
digious riſe of the South Sea ſtock was a dangerous 
alt, which might decoy many unwary people to 


their ruin, alluring them by a falſe proſpect of 


gain to part with the fruits of their induſtry to 
purchaſe imaginary riches: that the addition of 
above 30,000,000 capital would give ſuch power to 
the South Sea company as might endanger the 
lberties of the nation: for by their extenſive in- 
' tereſt they would be enabled to influence moſt, if 
not all, the elections of the members, and conſe- 
quently overrule the reſolutions of the houſe of 
eommons. 3 . 5 
Notwithſtanding theſe, and many other not leſs 
powerful arguments, the bill paſſed without amend- 
ment or diviſion, and on the th day of April, 1720, 
received the royal aſſent. The South Sea compan 
were by this act authoriſed to take in, by purchaſe 
or ſubſcription, the irredeemable debts of the 
nation, ſtated at 16, 546, 482 J. 7s. 14, at ſuch times 
as they ſhould find convenient before the firſt day 
of March of the enſuing year: and without any 
compulſion on any of the proprietors, at ſuch rates 
and prices as ſhould be agreed on between the 
company and the reſpective proprietors, they were 


authorized to take in all the redeemable debts, 


amounting to the ſame ſum as that of the irre- 
deemable, either by purchaſe, by taking ſubſcrip; 
tions, or by paying off the creditors. For the li- 
berty of taking in the national debts, and increaſ- 
ing their capital ſtock accordingly, the company 
cConſented that their preſent, and to be increaſed 
. annuities, ſhould be continued at five per cent. till 
Midſummer in the year 1927, thence to be reduc- 
ed to four per cent, and to be redeemable by 
parliament. ) fog, SIM 
In conſideration of this, and other advantages 
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expreſſed in the act, the company declared them- 
felves willing to make ſuch payments into the re- 

ceipt of the exchequer as were ſpecifted for the 
uſe of the public, to be applied to the diſcharge 
of the public debts incurred before Chriſtmas in 
the year 1716: the ſums they were obliged to pay, 
for the liberty of taking in the redeemable, debts, 
four year's and a half purchaſe for all the long 
and ſhort annuities that ſhould be ſubſcribed, anc 

one. year's purchaſe for ſuch long annuities ag 
ſhould not be ſubſcribed, amounted on the execu- 
tion of the act to 7,000,000. For enabling the 
company to raiſe this ſum, they were empowered 
to make calls of money from their members; to 


open. books of ſubſcription; to grant annuities - 


redeemable by the company; to borrow money 
upon any contract or bill, under their common 
ſeal, or on the credit of their capital ſtock; to 
convert the money demanded of their members 
into additional ſtock, without making any: addition 
to the company's annuities payable out of the 
public duties. It was enacted that out of the 
firſt monies ariſing from the ſums paid by the 
company into the exchequer, ſuch public debts, 
bearing intereſt at five per cent. incurred before 
the 25th of December in the year 1716, founded 
upon any former aC of parliament, as were now 
ee e, or might be redeemed before the 2 5th 
day of December in the year 1722, ſhould, be 
firſt diſcharged; then all the remainder ſhould be 
applied towards paying off ſo much of the capital 
ſtock of the company as ſhould then bear an in- 
tereſt of five per cent.; and it was provided, that 
after Midſummer in the year 1727, the company 
ſhould not be paid off in any ſums leſs than 
%% dd ns et nds tn 
It is ſaid, that fir. John Blount, who had been 
bred, a ſcrivener, was the man who formed this 
South Sea ſcheme, which for a while threatened. 
the deſtruction of public edit, and which fell fo, 
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| Hethy on the heads of ſeveral individuals: it ſeems 


He Yd projected ls pian on the famous Nififfippi 
Kbeme, formed by Law, which in the preceding 
Jeck had failed in France, and which had entailed 
Huff on many thouſand families in that kingdom; 
aid yet Law's ſcheme was much more plauſible, 
as it contained an exclufive trade to Louiſiana; 
Whereas the South Sea ſcheme, by the conditions 


of the peace of Utrecht, was deprived of every 


commercial advantage. C ͤ Cd 

In tlie natural ſtate of humanity, two thirds of 
any given ſociety may be numbered in the claſſes of 
fools and madmen; but there ſometimes reigns an 
epidemic madnefs, which, from being firſt partial, 


becomes general, and then univerſal; and there 


Is perhaps no country where theſe inſtances are 


o often to be met with as in England. This was 
the ſtate of the caſe in the year 1720 and favour- 
ed with this opportunity, Blount, and a few aſſo- 


cites with very moderate talents, firſt impoſed on 


the majority of the directors of the South Sea com- 
pany, and then on the whole nation. 5 
I be tricks of the alley, though continually re- 


zeatetl, impoſe even at this time on a large num- 


of credulous individuals; but at this period 


be aged for fome p 
means tr 
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ayment. At length, by a repetition ef the ſame 
= and the promiſe of high dividends, the ſtogh. 
was raiſed to 10001]. Exchange-alley was every 
day filled with a multitude of people of all com _ 
_ ditions; and the general infatuation prevailed till. 
the 8th day of December, when the ſtoek fell. 
It was now that the tide of * began to eb 
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and in a few days the ſpirits of the adventurers. 


were ſunk ſo low, that on the 2gth. day of the 


fame month, the ſtock fell from a 1000 to 130 


ſeveral eminent goldſmiths and bankers, who had _ 
lent great ſums on the occaſion, were obliged t 
ſtop payment and abſeond; public eredit ſuſtameds 
a, ſhock; the nation was e 
into a ferment; and the ravings of grief, diſap : 
pointment, and deſpair, filled every place with 
noiſe, tumult, and confuſio n. 
As ſeveral principal members of the mini 
were deeply engaged in the ſupport of the South 
Sea company, they employed their influence with. 
the bank to ſupport its credit; and at length that 
corporation, with much reluQtance, agreed to ſubs, | 
ſcribe into the ſtock, of the South Sea company, 


#4 
„ 


— 


— 


valued at 400 per cent. 3,500,000]. Which the 


company were to repay to the bank on Lady day 
and Michaelmas of the enſuing year. Books were 
opened at the bank to take in a ſubſcription or 
the ſupport of public credit, and confiderable 
ſums of money were brought in; the ſtock-roſe, 
and the expedient effeCtually anſwered the deſign 
of the contrivers, by enabling them to realize, 
without any great loſs: the enſuing bankrupte 
of goldſmiths, and the ſword-blade campany, hows 
ever occaſioned ſuch a run upon the bank, thaf 


the money was Paid away faſter than it Was re 5 


ceived on ſubſcription; and the directors of the 
bank, ſeeing themſelves in danger of being inyolv+ 
ed in the ruin of the South Sea campany. ranaune: 

ed an agreement which they were under no legal 
obligation to perform. 
PPE I 3 Diſappoint- 
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His majeſty arrived in oy 
of December, and the par 
on the 8th of the preceding month. The South 
Sea buſineſs came immediately under conſidera- 
tion; the directors were ordered to produce an 


the bank 
Parliament ſtop here; an order was made to ſecure 


4 


* 
* 


Diſappointment and deſpair again ſeized the 
minds of the numerous adventurers; and the cla- 
mour of the people increaſing to an alarming 


height, expreſſes were ſent to the king, who was 
at this time at Hanover, to haſten his return. 
land on the 11th day 


account of all their proceedings; a bill paſſed both 


ing the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, directors, 


treaſurer, under-treaſurer, caſhier, ſecretary, and 
accomptants of the South Sea company, from 


uitting the kingdom till the end of the next ſef- 
tons of parliament; - alſo for diſcovering their 


eſtates and effects, in order to prevent them from 


1ament was aſſembled 


: houſes, and was enaCted into a law, for reſtrain- 


being tranſported or alienated; and a committee 


of ſecrecy was choſen by ballot to examine all 


the books, papers, and proceedings, relating to the 


execution of the South Sea act. The ſub and de- 
puty-governors, the directors and officers of the 
uth Sea company, were examined at the bar of 
the, houſe, and after the examination a bill was 
brought in diſabling them to enjoy any office in 
that eg or in the Eaſt- India company, or in 
England: nor did the vengeance of 


the books and papers of Knight, Surman, and 
Turner; the perſons of fir George Caſwell, fir 


John Blount, and fir John Lambert, were taken 

into cuſtody; fir Theodore Janſſen, Mr. Sawhbridge, 
ſir Robert Chaplain, and Mr. Eyles, were expelled 
the houſe, an 15 eee fe arders were given 


to remove all directors of the Squth Sea company 


from the places they poſleſſed under the govern - 
ment, and their eſtates were confiſcated by an act „ 


of parliament. | 


After the vengeance of the public had been in 
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ſome meaſure appeaſed by the ruin which had 
| fallen on the eſtates and property of the eee tes 
and directors of the South Sea ſcheme, the parlia 
ment entered into means for repairing in ſome 
meaſure the loſs which had been ſuſtained by in- 
dividuals. The capital ſtock of the company in 
their corporate capacity exceeded by 13, 00. 
- the ſtock allotted to all the proprietors; 7,000,000 

of this ſtock was ordered to be paid to the public, 
and the remainder was to be divided among all 
the-praprietors-:1 6 og thu 8 
It was not only to the South Sea ſcheme that 
ſuch a large number of families owed their ruin. 
The ſpirit of gaming once ſet afloat was excited 
by the chimerical ſcheme of every knaviſh projec-, 
tor: one of theſe vultures, without explaining the 
advantageous ſcheme he pretended to have form- 
ed, publiſhed propoſals for a ſubſcription, declar- . 
ing, that every perſon paying two guineas ſhould 
be entitled to a ſubſcription of 100l.: and in one 
forenoon he received a thouſand of theſe ſubſcrip- 
tions: in the evening he ſet out for another king, 
dom. New companies were every day Toma 4 
and the firſt nobility of the kingdom appeared at 


their head: the prince of Wales was conſtituted 


2 of the Welch copper company; the 
duke of Chandos of the Y ork-building; and the 
duke of Bridgwater formed a third for building 
houſes in London.. e ge 
As the act for extending the duration of F arlia 
ment to ſeven years was ſo patiently received, that 
the miniſtry were encouraged to proceed; and on 


the ſame ſhallow. pretence of fears and apprehen} 


ſions from the pretender and his adherents, tha 
dangerous machine, a ſtanding army, to the amount 
of above 16, ooo men, was granted to the king by 
parliament, though in the time of profound peace, 
and to render it yet more inimical to the ſafety of 
the ſubje&t and the freedom of the conſtitutian, 


.» 
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mend chars; und alt tho-falutary fiatates which 
guard the lives of individuals from arbitary judge 


ment, without any plea or pretence from any dan» 


ger or jnconvenience which had ariſen from legal 
modes of trial, were ſet aſide in all circumſtances 
reſpeRting martial offences: and this body of men, 


who from their particular ſituation are naturally 


too much dependent on the ſovereign, were ex- 
poſed to the laſh of an arbitrary juriſdiftion, deno+ 
1 


minated a court martial in all caſes of corporal 


uniſhment, even to the touching of their lives. 
n the year 1917-18 an act paſſed to this purpoſe, 


in Which 46 articles of war, are enumerated, and 


where the puniſhment for the ſeveral offences com 
mitted againſt theſe article are fines, impriſonment, 


f 


In the act which ſettled the crown of Greats 
Britain in ſucceſſion on the Hanover line, among 
. wiſe limitations, were the following pro- 
That in caſe the croyn and imperial dignity of 


| the realm ſhould hereafter come to any perſon not 


* 
. 7 
/ 


ws 


101d not be obliged to engage in any war for the 

efence of any deminions or territories which do 
not belong to the crown of England, without the 
conſent of parliament: that no perſon'who ſhould - 
hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of the crown 
ſhould hereafter go out of the dominions of Eng - 
and, Scotland, or Ireland, without conſent of par - 
110 Fhe ſalutary limitations, which are to be found 
A this act were now repealed; and the proviſoes 
Here ſo ill kept, that a large ſum of Englith money 
Was given to enlarge the king's foreign territories, . 
by the purchaſe of Bremen and Verden, territories 
taken from the king of Sweden by the aſſiſtance 
of England, and then ſold to king George by the 


ben native of the kingdomof England, the nation 


king of Denmark. 
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grofs defects, and to prevent the per- 4. DU 12. 
nicious conſequences of the peace of 
Utrecht, but in reality to deprive the pretender 
and bis party of any aſſiſtance from the French 
government, or any ſhelter in the French domi- 
nions, a triple alliance was formed between Greats 
Britain, France, and Holland; tb this alliance the 
emperor afterwards acceded; and the contracting 
parties engaged to compel, by force of arms, the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia to accept the follow- 
ing conditions! gn 8 
His catholic majeſty was to renounce all rights 
and claims to the dominions of the emperor in 
Italy or the Netherlands, and to renounce the right 
of reverſion of Sicily to the crown of Spain, 
which he had referved to himſelf in the treaty of 
Utrecht; the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, were to be accounted for ever as male fiefs 
of the empire, and were to deſcend, in default of 
male heirs, to the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon; 
Leghorn was to remain a free port; and the king 
of Spain was to yield to his ſon the town Port 
| 7 with what he poſſeſſed in the iſland 
Alba, as ſoon as the prince of Spain ſhould be in 
| page of Tuſcany; none of theſe duchies were 
to be poſſeſſed by a prince who ſhould at the ſame 
time be king of Spain; nor was the king of Spam 
ever to take upon himſelf the guardianſhip of 
that prince; the king of Sicily was to reſtore that 
e ee to the emperor within two months, at 
fartheſt, after the ratification of the treaty; in Tee 
turn, the emperor was to give to the king of Sicily 
the iſland of Sardinia, which he was to enjoy with 
the title of king; but the reverſion, in default of 
_ male, was to l reſerved to the crown of 
| m. SY | ; Em Wnt: 8 Ex hee 3 . 
Phe peace of Utrecht, after a tedious war of 
thirteen years was concluded in the year 17143 and 
it was not three years after when we were again 
| | 1nvolved 
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miniſter has ſucce 
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involved in a rupture with Sweden and Spain, two ⁵ 


nations whoſe commerce were, above all others, 
highly beneficial to England. The complyin 
commons, however, without any heſitation, paſſed 
a bill prohibiting all commerce with Sweden; 
voted 10,000 ſeamen for the enſuing year; granted 
a 1,000,000 for the maintenance of guards, garri- 
| ſons, and land forces; 24,0001. for the payment 
of four battalions from Munſter, and two from Saxe 
Gotha, which the king had taken into his ſervice 
to ſupply the place of ſuch as might be drawn 
from the arriſons of the States-general to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of England, during an expected rebellion; 
for the king of Sweden, it ſeems, had threatened 
an invaſion, and had correſponded with the Eng- 
liſh malecon tente. 6 
The bill for mutiny and deſertion was paſſed 
this ſeſſions; but the loyalty and liberality of the 
commons were not equal to the expectations or 
the neceſſities of the monarch: and Mr. ſecretary 
Stanhope brought a meſſage from his majeſty, de- 
manding an extraordinary ſupply, that he might 
0 the better enabled to ſecure his dominions 
ainſt the danger with which they were threaten- 
woe Sweden bs ooo 88 
- The apprehenſions of invaſion from abroad, and 
an unnatural rebellion at home, are arguments 
which, from the 21 of the revolution, every 
sfully uſed to carry on unconſti, 
tutional and unpopular meaſures. It was how- 
ever very Juli conſidered as a mere pretence by 
the oppoſition; and on theſe re it was pro- 
poſed, that part of the army ſhould be diſbanded, 
and the money applied towards making good ſuch 
new ee were deemed neceſſary. This 
propoſal ſhared the ſame faze as every other pro- 


poſal advantageous to the country had latterly 
done: however, after ſeveral ſucceſſive debates, the 
reſolution for a ſupply was carried by four voices 


\ The 


only, ” 
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The quadruple alliance did not terrify the king 
of Spain into a ſubmiſſion to the conditions which 
that alliance attempted to impoſe. By the care 
and vigilance of his prime miniſter cardinal Al- 

beroni, he equipped a very powerful armament, 
which in the beginning of June ſet ſail from Bar- 
celona towards Italy, with the intention to attack. 
Sicily; but, to the great mortification of his 
catholic majeſty, his fleet, near the point of Faro, 
was met by a ſtrong ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, 
under the command of fir George Byng; an en- 
gagement enſued, and the Spaniſh fleet was totally 
routed-and deffroyed. + op np pp ge lee on 
his ſucceſs, though great, did not put an end 
to the conteſt: an invaſion was attempted in 
Scotland in favor of the pretender; but, like all 
other attempts of the ſame kind, it only drew in a 
few enthuſiaſtic friends of the family, and ſerved 
as a pretence for eee e the ſea and land 
eſtabliſhments in England, and to raiſe ſome mil - 
lions on the people in the way of an extraordinary 


f Ti he death of the king of Sweden, in the year - 
1717, who was killed before Frederickſtadz, ac- 
celerated to the king of England the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of the duchies of Bremen and Verden; 
and in the year following, when his majeſty, who 
very frequently viſited theſe favorite dominions, 
was at Hanover, he concluded a treaty with Ulrica, 
the queen of Sweden, by which lie obliged him- 
ſelf, for the ſurrender of theſe duchies, to pay to 
Sweden a million of rixdollars, and to renew, as 
king of Great-Britain and elector of Hanover, the 
alliances formerly ſubſiſting between his prede- 
ceſſors and the ſovereigns of that kingdom. 
The king of Spain, finding himſelf ſurrounded 
and alone amongſt a hoſt of toes, (for the Imperial 
and French armies were now in action in Italy, 
whilſt the Engliſh navy lay at hand to aſſiſt the 
allies) at jength ſubmitted to a fate which he was 
in 
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in no condition to withſtand; and, giving up his 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Sicily in the year 
1710, acceded to the quadruple alliance. 19 85 
Ide payment of the debts of the civil lift, a- 
mounting at this period to 535000 l. was not carried 
without warm oppoſition, though his majeſty in- 
timated a reſolution of retrenching his civil liſt 
erxpences for the future; and, to avoid laying any 
= new burthen on the people, propoſed, that the 
money raiſed on the occaſion ſhould be paid'by a 
+. gdedudction to be made out of the, ſalaries and 
wages of all offices, and the penſions and other 
payments from the crown. On the receipt of 
the king's meſſage, importing that he had agreed 
to pay a ſubſidy to the crown of Sweden, a very 
warm debate aroſe, in which the meaſures of ad- 
= - miniftration were animadverted on with great 
= freedom and ſpirit. Sir William Windham de- 
clared himſelf againſt the ſubſidy to Sweden, as an 
unneceſſary charge; and lord Moleſworth, a ſteady 
friend to the cauſe of liberty, and the particular 
intereſts of his country, declared, that Great- 
Britain, by its late conduct, was become the ally 
to the whole world, and a bubble to all its allies ; 
and that the alliance with Sweden was a matter of 
eat intricacy and nicety, in various reſpects. 
Io theſe obſervations lord Moleſworth, who 
never loſt an opportunity of enlarging on thoſe 
diſtreſſes which nations incur from th Levile diſ- 
poſition of the ſpecies, added, that the diſtreſſed 
condition to which the Swedes had been reduced 
was worthy of compaſſion; but, on the other hand, 
thoy had been the authors of their own misfor- 
tunes, by their tame ſubmiſſion to a deſpotic, ty- 
rannical prince, and by ſacrificing their whole ſub- 
ſtance to enable him to carry on his unjuſt, raſh, 
and ambitious defigns, and that any nation -who 
followed their example deſeryed the fame fate. 


took notice of the hard uſage of the ſubjects of 


Mecklenburgh from their prince, which uſage he 


inſinuated to have been the cauſe of the late 
rupture with the czar: but let theſe matters ſtand 
as they might, England ought not to meddle in 

in the affairs of the continent: the getting of 
naval ſtores for our ſhipping, lord Molefworth ob- 
ſerved, was the main advantage we reaped from 
our trade in the Baltic: but if due encouragement 
was given to ſome of -our plantations in America, 


we might be ſupplied from thence at a much 


cheaper rate than from Sweden and Norway: 
This ſhrewd ſpeaker, in the courſe of his ſpeech 
obſerved, that hemp was a very neceſſary com- 

modity, particularly at this juncture; but the ſar- 
caſm had no other effect than to raiſe a loud laugh 
in the houſe: and on the queſtion's being put, 


that a ſupply be granted to his majeſty to enable 


him to make good the engagements he had enter- 
ed into with the crown of 
in the affirmative by. 197 voices againſt 136. 
In the beginning of May, 1721, it was reported 
that the king had received of the duke of Orleans 
Full and certain information of a freſh conſpiracy 
againſt his perſon and government; a camp was 
immediately formed in Hyde-park; the military 
officers ordered to repair to their reſpective com- 
mands; lieutenant-general Maccartney diſpatched 
to Ireland to bring over a body of troops from 


that kingdom; the States of Holland were deſired 
to have their auxiliary or guaranty troops in readt- 


neſs to be embarked; colonel Churchill was ſent 
to the court of France with a priyate commiſſion; 
and ſome ſuſpected perſons were apprehended in 

| D n e T0 


Scotland. 


Theſe great preparations, which by the way, 
were on the eve of a new parliament, Where 4 


more warnt oppofition was expected than any the 
winiſtry had * ſuſtained, had all their intended 


Sweden, it was carried 


d e £ E291: a. 
Among other obſervations, lord Moleſworth 


— 


effect: 
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effect: the apprehenſions of the people ran ſo high. 
that they even affected the public credit; South- 
Sea ſtock began to fall; and it was followed by a 
great and uncommon run on the bank. _ 

On a letter written by the king's command, by 
lord Townſhend, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, to 
the mayor of London, ſignifying that his majeſty 
had received unqueſtionable advices that ſeveral 
of his ſubjects had entered into a wicked conſpi- 


racy, in concert with traitors abroad, for raiſing a 


' rebellion in favor of a popiſh pretender, the court 
of aldermen immediately aſſembled, an affection- 
ate addreſs was returned, and the example of 
London was followed by the greater number of 
cities and boroughs in the kingdom. 
| Among the individuals, who ſuffered 
A. D. 2922. in the liberty of their perſons on this 
tremendous occaſion, were Atterbury 
| biſhop of Rocheſter, the earl of Orrery, the lords 
North and Grey, Cockran and Smith from Scotland, 
Chriſtopher Layer, a young ſtudent of the Temple, 
George Kelly, an Iriſh clergyman, Robert Cotton 
of Huntingdonſhire, Bingley, Fleetwood and Nay- 
noe an Iriſh prieſt. ns 5 
On the meeting of the new parliament they 
were made acquainted by the mouth. of his ma- 
jeſty of the nature of the conſpiracy; the conſpira- 
tors, he told them, had, by their emiſſaries, made 
the ſtrongeſt applications for ſuccours from foreign 
powers, but were diſappointed in their ee 
tions; nevertheleſs, confiding in their numbers, 
they reſolved once more, upon their own ſtrength, 
to attempt the ſubverſion of his government; 
they had provided, he ſaid, conſiderable ſums of 
money, engaged great numbers of officers from 
abroad, ſecured large quantities of arms and am- 
munition; and, had not the plot been timely diſ- 
covered, the whole nation, and particularly the 
city of London, would have been involved in 
blood and coufuſion. „ 
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Io this formidable repreſentation, Mr. Robert 
Walpole, the prime miniſter, added the ſtory of a 
deſign to ſeize the bank and the exchequer, and 
then proclaim the pretender on the Royal-ex- 
change: and it had ſuch an effect on the audience, 

that a bill for ſuſpending the habeas corpus act for 

a whole year paſſed the two houſes without much 

difficulty, and immediately received the royal aſſent. 

But however, it is to be noticed, that in the pro- 

teſt of ſome few diſſenting lords, they take notice 


the ſuſpenſion, had been diſcovered and ſignified 
to the city of London five months before the meet - 
ing of the parliament; that ſeveral had been impri- 
ſoned for it a conſiderable time paſt; and therefore 
they conceived it to be 1 unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that the danger of the plot, in the hands 
of a faithful and diligent miniſtry, would continue 
for a year and more yet to come, and that in ſo 
high a degree as to require a ſuſpenſion of the 
liberty of the ſubject during that length of time. 
In the midſt of that high panic which the _ 
alarm had occaſioned, an original and printed 
eopy of a declaration, ſigned by the pretender, 
and dated at Lucca on the 2oth day of September, 
1722, fourteen days before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, was ſent by his majeſty to the houſe of 
lords: this curious paper appeared to be a propo- 
ſal addreſſed to the e of Great- Britain and 
Ireland, as well as to all foreign princes and 
eſtates; it mentioned the violation of the freedom 
of elections, which in the way of bribery, threats, 
oppreſſive meaſures of landlords td their tenants, 
open violations of the peace at the time of elec- 
tion, and undue proceedings in the houſe of com- 
mons, in their judgment on returns, had been very 
flagrant in this reign; it mentioned a variety of 
inventions to give a colour to new oppreſſions, in- 
famous informers, and the ſtate of proſcription to 
which every honeſt man was ſubjected; and it 
very gravely propoſed, that if king George would 
1 | relinquiſh 


that this deteſtable conſpiracy, which occaſioned 
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- relinquiſh to the right beit the throne of Britain, 


the right heir, in return for ſuch an honeſt conceſ⸗ 


fion, would beſtow upon the ſaid king George the 


title of king in his native dominions; and it ended 
with a promiſe to leave to king George his ſucceſs 
fion to the Britiſh dominions ſecure, whenever in 
due courfe his natural right ſhould take place. 
Though this declaration can be conſidered by 
the judictous in no other light than as the bravado 
of a diſappointed, and deſperate man, yet at this 


| time it ferved to corroborate the hi 14 . 80 
by the go- 


ed relations which had been ſet forth 

vernment, and gave a ſanction, or rather a being, 
to the oppreſſions which followed. One bill was 
prepared by the commons, for raiſing 100,0001. 
upon the real and perſonal eſtates of all papiſts, 
or een educated in the 1 1580 religion, towards 
defraying the expences occaſioned by the late re 
bellion and diforders; and another, obliging all 


perſons being papiſts in Scotland, and all perſons 


in Great-Britain refuſing and neglecting to take 


the oaths appointed for the ſecurity of the king's 
perſon and government, to regiſter their names 


JJ) TIT NE”; 

Theſe pecuniary puniſhments were followed 
with the trial, the conviction, and the execution 
of Layer; and though Layer, in his examination 
before a committee of the houſe of commons, ei- 


ther could not, or would not difcover the particu- 


lars of the conſpiracy, yet it was reported to the 


houſe by Mr. Pultney, the chairman of the com- 
mittee of examination: That it appeared from 


the examination of Layer and others, that a de- 


teſtable and horrid A had been formed and 
carried on by perſons « Mn, 

their agents and inſtruments, in c njunftion with 
- traitors abroad, for invading thee Lt1gdoms with 
foreign forces; for raiſmg inſurrections and a re- 


figure and diſtinction, and 


bellion at home; for ſeizing the: tower and the 
city of London; for laying violent hands on the 
perſons of his moſt ſacred majeſty and the 2 

e 8 | | . | 0 
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of Wales, in order to ſubvert our preſent happy 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, by placing a po- 

ziſh pretender on the throne: that it appeared 
| 11 ſeveral letters and circumſtances that the late 
duke of Ormond, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, were concerned in the conſpiracy; 
that their acting agents were Chriſtopher Layer 
and John Plunket, Dennis Kelly, George Kelly, 
and Thomas Carte, nonjuring clergymen, Naynoe 
the Iriſh prieſt, lately drowned in the river Thames 
in attempting to make his eſcape from the meſ- 
ſenger's houſe, a Mrs. Spelman alias Vallop, and 
John Sample. | „„ 

It is to be obſerved, that the conſpirators were 
charged with the abſurh conduct of having made 
application to the regent of France, who was well 
known to be intimately connected with the king 
of Great-Britain, and that no evidence appeared 
to ground any proceſs againſt the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Orrery, and the lords North and Grey; 
but Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, a man of ſhin- 
ing parts and abilities, though narrow and limited 
in his notions of government and policy, and cloſe- 
ly connected with queen Anne's laſt tory miniſtry, 
had been too eloquent in the houſe of Lords, and 
too active in conſtitutional oppoſition, to eſcape 
with impunity. On the mere evidence of hearſay 
and conjecture, a bill of pains and penalties paſſed 
the lower houſe; the biſhop declined making any 
defence to the commons, and the bill was ſent up 
to the lords. On the trial before that ee it 
appears, that the only evidence on which they 
could ground the colour of a proof againſt the 
biſhop was certain decyphered letters, which, 
taken ſimply, carried no treaſon in them, but which 
were wreſted into treaſon by a name in the direc- 


tion of one of them, which was ſaid to be a cant 


name of the pretender's; and in this caſe the oaths 
of the clerks of the poſt-office were taken as a ſuf- 
Vor. III. 6 figient 
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| ficient evidence for their being the hand writing 
of Kelly, amanuenſis to the biſhop; nor were the 
decypherers, or the clerks of the office, ſuffered to 
anſwer thoſe queſtions which the biſhop thought 
neceſſary for his defence, nor was Kelly, the ſecre- 
„permitted to be examine. | 
he duke of Wharton, and lord Cowper on 
this occaſion ſhewed the weakneſs, the inſufficien- 
cy, the contradiction, in every part of the evidence 
which was brought againſt the priſoner; and add- 
6d, that ſuch proceedings, like Syſyphus's ſtone, 
frequently rolled back on thoſe who were the chief 
promoters of them. 7 4 Po 
There were ſeveral other lords who exerted 
themſclves with warmth in the biſhop's favour; 
but, they argued in vain; the matter had been fix- 
ed in the cabinet, and the bill of pains and penal- 
ties paſſed by a majority of forty, 1. e. eighty-three 
.againſt forty-three. The pains and penalties 
which this bill enated againſt the ſufferer were, 
the deprivation of all his offices, dignities, and be- 
nefices eccleſiaſtical whatſoever ; difablement of 
taking, holding, or enjoying any office, dignity, 
benefice, or employment, within the realm, or any 
other his majeſty's dominions, and alſo of uſing or 
exerciting any office, function, authority, or power, 
eccleſiaſtical or civil; that he ſhould be for ever 
banithed the realm, and all other his majeſty's do- 
minions, and ſhould depart out of the ſame before 
the 25th of June, 1723. | 
That all perfons who ſhould, from and after the 
taid'2 5th of June, be aiding and aſſiſting to his re- 
turn into the realm, or any other his majeſty's do- 
minions, or ſhould harbour or conceal him within 
the ſame, or any. of them, being thergof lawfully 
convicted, ſhould be adjudged guilty of felony, and 
thould ſuffer or forfeit, as in caſes of felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy. The ſame penalty, was an- 
nexed to the holding correſpondence with the 
biſhop, .without exception to any perſons whatſo- 
evcr; 
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ever; and to make it ſtill more binding, every ot 
fence committed againſt the act was to be tried in 
any county within the realm of Great-Britain. 
The puniſtiment of the biſhop of Rocheſter was 
a blow levelled at the whole high-church party, 
who looked up to this prelate as their chief orna- 
ment and ſupport: the whole kingdom reſounded 
with their complaints, and even their execrations, 
bn the occaſion: they repreſented the indignity 
as an outrage upon the church of England and the 
epiſcopal order; and tarried their zeal to ſuch: 
lengths, is to offer up public prayets for his health 
in almoſt all the churches and chapels in London 
and Weſtminſter, Not fo ſincere the conduct or 
warm the zeal of the tory faction, with whom the 
biſhop had been ſtrictly connected; for either ren- 
dered timid by the terror with which the conſpira- 
cy had filled the minds of all men, or willing to 
compliment an eſtabliſhed miniſter in a point on 
which the government were warmly ſet, they all 
left the houſe in a body when the bill was brought 
into the commons 
The remaining part of the hiſtory of George the 
Firſt, is barren of all events which can give any 
ſcope to the genius of an hiſtorical writer, it con- 
tains a tedious repetition of intricate and contra- 
dictory treaties, all formed with the view of ſecur- 
ing the king's dominions on the continent, and to 
deprive the ſubjects at home of any hope of a 
change of ruinous meaſures by a change of per- 
ſons at the helm of government; and it contains a 
tedious repetition 3 the proſtitute conduct of par- 
liametits, who laviſhly granted the people's money 
for no other end but the purpoſes mentioned above, 
and for the corruption of the people at large, in 
ſuch a manner as ſhould render them the willing 
_ inſtruments of the deſtruction of the national wel- 
fare abroad, and undermining ot tler own privi- 
leges at home. | „ 
To enable the king to fulil fon: e ew engage. 
| K 2 | ment, 
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ments which he had entered into with the kings 
of Pruſſia and Denmark, for the ſole purpoſe and 
with the ſole view of e, Bremen and Verden, 


the commons voted 10,000 


eamen, and agreed to. 


maintain 4000 additional troops which had been - 
raiſed in the preceding year; an addition which 
increaſed the eſtabliſhment of the land forces to 
18,264, men. 1 | 


Mr. Shippen, à man juſtly celebrated for his 


ſteady and inflexible 3 to all unconſtitu- 
ſu 


tional and ruinous mea 


res endeavoured to prove, 


by the ſituation of affairs both at home and abroad, 
that the addition was unneceſſary, and conſequent- 
ly to be avoided, as a dangerous innovation and a 


ne | 1 
* the 4000 augmentation troops are to be part- 
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“ ed with; if they are to be continued till the 
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* congreſs ſhall be' complete 


ce 
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* ed, will 


edleſs expence. © If (fays he) not ſo much as 


pretences of all the princes in Europe ſhall be 
adjuſted, till the different intereſts of different 


© nations ſhall be reconciled, till the claim of 


Bremen and Verden ſhall be fully ſettled and 


acquieſced in, till the long- expected form of a 

1 I freely own I am 
not without my apprehenſions that our immenſe 
national debt, inſtead of being annually reduced, 
will be daily increaſed; that our preſent griev- 
ances, for grievances we have in the midſt of all 


* our a dene inſtead of being ſpeedily remov- 


come perpetual, and we may dream 
of bleſſings we may never enjoy.” | 
Mr. Pultney, who had moved for an addreſs, 


that an account ſhould be laid before the houſe of 
all monies paid for ſecret ſervice, penſions, and 
bounties, from the 25th day of March in the year 
1701, to the 25th of the ſame month in the pre- 
ſent year 1724, urged, that the conſideration of 
the king's meſſage, relating to the deficiency. 
ſhould be E until the houſe ſhould have 


examined t 


e papers which were the ſubject of the 


addreſs: he expreſſed: his ſurprize that a debt, 


amounting 


——— | — 
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amounting. to above 500, ooo l. had been contracted 
in three years: and farcaſtically added, he did not 
wonder that ſome perſons ſhould be fo eager to 
make good the deficiencies of the civil liſt, ſince 
they and their friends enjoyed ſuch a ſhare in that | 
revenue. _ 15 T 
Ihbus ſpoke Mr. Pultney; but, he ſpoke in vain. | 


No ſooner had England got rid of one expenſive 
continental connection but ſhe was dragged into 
another: the jarrings of the European princes, 
though it was improbable that they could even re- 
motely affect England, allowed no breathing time 
to this unfortunate country: and as the different po- e 

tentates all knew that the moſt diſtant danger of : | 
an attempt on the king's German dominions threw ' | 
him in a panic, and that the influence he had over 

venal parliaments made him maſter of the purſe of 
Great-Britain, they played on his fears, and availed _ 
themſelves of his partiality and his power to pro-; 
ſecute their own quarrels and ambitious views 
with Engliſh money; and thus, by enriching them- 

| ſelves and impoveriſhing a formidable maritime 
tate, maintained the balance of Europe, which 
our growing greatneſs might have overſet if we 
had not ſo heartily concurred in poiſing the ſcales — 
of power. #3 1 * 

On a cloſe union which at this time took place 
between the courts of Spain and Vienna, though 

its terms were perfectly agreeable to the treaty 
tranſacted at London between the courts of France 
and England, the king, who imagined he had rea- 
ſon 85 fea from the emperor an attempt on his 
German dominions, took the alarm. A negocia- 
tion between Pruflia, France and England, took 
place at Hanover in the month of September, 1727, 
and concluded with a defenſive treaty, limited tothe 
term of fifteen years, and which implied a mutual 

guaranty of the dominions poſſeſſed by the contratt- 
ing parties, their rights and privileges, thoſe of com- 

merce in particular, and an engagement to pro- 
| 3 f Cure 
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cure ſatisfaction to the proteſtants of Thorn, whe 
had lately been oppreſſed by the catholics con- 
trary to the treaty of Oliva. 1 
Ik) be king, in his ſpeech to the two 
A. D. 172 houſes, gave them to underſtand, that 
| the diſtreſſed condition of ſome of 
their proteſtant brethren abroad, and the negocia- 
tions and engagements contracted by ſome foreign 
powers, which ſeemed to have laid the foundation 
of new troubles and diſturbances in Europe, and 
to threaten his ſubjects with the loſs of ſeveral of 
the moſt advantageous branches of their trade, 
had obliged him to concert with other powers 
ſuch meaſures as might give a check to the ambi., 
tious views of thoſe who were endeavouring to 
render themſelyes formidable, and put a ſtop ta 
ſuch dangerous deſigns: the enemies of govern- 
ment; he added, were very buſy, by their inſtru- 
ments and emiſſaries in thoſe courts, whoſe mea» 
ſures ſeemed maſt to favour their purpoſes, in ſo, 
liciting and promoting the cauſe af the pretender. 
The miniſtry did not fail to expatiate largely on 
the hints thrown out in his majeſty's ſpeech; they 
rung the changes of the deſigns af a popith pre- 
tender, the proteſtant intereſt, and the'balance of 
power, with their uſual ſucceſs; and aſſerted, that 
the emperor, and the king of Spain, exclufive of 
the public treaties concluded at Vienna, had enter- 
ed into private engagements, importing, that the 
Imperialiſts ſhould . the Spaniards in recover- 
ing Gibraltar and Port Mahon, by force of arms, 
in caſe the king of England ſhould refuſe to re- 
ſtore them amicably, according to a ſolemn pro- 
miſe he had made; that a doũble marriage ſliould 
take place between the two princes of 1 and 
the two archducheſſes of Auſtria; and that means 
ſhould be taken to place the pretender on the 
e, oi; 19 
Horatio Walpole, the brother to the miniſter, 
Was the chief ſpeaker on the ſide of the government. 
5 | Shippen 
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Shippen on the other hand, the honeſt and de- 
termined oppoſer of all continental connections, 
urged that the treaty of Hanover would engage 
the Britiſh nation in a war for the defence of the 
king's German dominions, contrary to an expreſs 
proviſion made in the act of ſettlement. 

Theſe obſervations were not only repeated in 
vain, but the commons (to ſhew their contempt for 
the wo thy ſpeaker, and conditions of the act 
of ſettlement) in their addrefs to the throne, at the 
ſame time that they approved the alliance the king 
had concluded at Hanover, promifed his majeſty 
that they would ſupport him againſt all inſults 
and attacks which ſhould be made upon any of his 
territories, though not belonging to the crown of 
Great-Britain. ha . 

It is-to be noticed that the king, in his ſpeech 
from the throne on opening the ſeflions of par- 
liament, after declaring the great unwillingneſs 

he ever had to put his ſubjects to an extraordinary 
expence by any Un precautions, aſſured 
the two houſes, that if the ſupplies they gave 

were fully and effectually raiſed, he ſhould be 
enabled to have a ſtrong fleet at ſea early in the _ 
ſpring; yet the conſequence of the commons' loyal 
addreſs, containing ſuch flattering aſſurances, was 
a meſſage deſiring an extraordinary fupply, that 
his majeſty might be enabled to augment his 
martitime force, and concert ſuch other meaſures 
as ſhould be neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture. 

With the grant of all the demanded ſupplies, 
the parliament gave their ſanction to keeping on 
foot the large ſtanding army voted the year before. 
The proteſtant cauſe was ſtill in danger; and a 
tumult at Glaſgow, on the provocation of a new 
tax on malt, though very inconſiderable in its riſe 
and conſequences, afforded a corroborating argu- 
ment to carry this favorite point. 

The ſenſible individuals of all parties, however 

they might differ on ſyſtems of policy, united in 
. 5 4 5 the 
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the opinion, that it was not the intereſt of a com- 


mercial ſtate, ſtruggling with the burthen of a 
large debt, to enter into needleſs wars, and. un- 
provoked hoſtilities; and the argument urged by 
the miniſtry, for putting the nation to fo large an 
expence in the increaſe of the naval and land 
eſtabliſhments, was the neceſlity. of putting Eng- 
land in a ſtate of defence againſt the intrigues and 
pernicious treaties newly concluded between the 
emperor, the Spaniſh monarch, and their allies; 
yet before theſe princes had entered into any overt 


act of war, rear-admiral Hoſher, in April 1726, 


|  repriſal, 


was directed to fail to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
with the intent of making prize of the galleons 
which at this ſeaſon of the year tranſport to Spain 
the treaſures found in the rich mines of this part 
at its dominions.' ; | 
The intention of the court of England reached 
the ear of the Spaniſh monarch before the deſign 
could be executed; and an advice-boat got the 
ſtart of Hoſſier time enough to ſecure the treaſure, 
to the amount of 6;000,000 ſterling, by directing 
that it ſhould be unloaded and carried back to 
r „„ 
Thus, without reaping any profit from the ex- 
pedition, England incurred the odium of having 
entered into a mean piratical ſcheme of robbing 
the court of Spain of its expected treaſure, even 
whilſt a peace ſubſiſted between the two nations. 
Admiral Hoſſier, whoſe orders were ſtrictly con- 
fined to ſeizing the Spaniſh galleons, lay inactive 
before Porto Bello till he became the laughing- 
ſtock of the Spaniards, till the greater part of his 
men periſhed by the diſeaſes incident to that un- 
healthy climate, and till bis ſhips were deſtroyed 
by worms. The Spaniards feized the Engliſh 
South - Sea ſhip at La Vera Cruz, together with all 
the veſſels and effects belonging to that company; 
and a few Spaniſh veſſels were, taken by way of 


The 
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The fate of Hoſſier, who regreted ſo much the 

being reſtricted from obeying the dictates of his 
courage in, laying ſiege to Porto Bello, as to 
die of a broken heart, together with the ill ſucceſs 
of the expedition, raiſed a loud clamour in Eng- 
land; yet the miniſtry had ſufficient influence to 
carry every meaſure of the court in parliament. 


To this aſſembly his majeſty, after repeating the 


ſubſtance of what he had before advanced, con- 
tinued his ſpeech with aſſuring the two houſes, - 
that one of the ſecret articles ſubſiſting between 
the emperor and the court of Spain was placing 
the pretender on the throne of Great-Britain, and 
another the conqueſt of Gibraltar and port Mahon; 
he affirmed, that the combinations againſt Great- 
Britain extended themſelves into Ruflia; that the 
Engliſn fleet ſeaſonably prevented ſuch deſigns as 
would have F e a way to the invaſion of the 
kingdoms of Great-Britain; that the king of Spain 
had ordered his miniſter, reſiding in England, to 
quit the kingdom, and that he had left a memorial, 
little ſhort of a declaration, in which he inſiſted 
upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar. As uſual, he 
exhorted the commons to grant ſuch ſupplies as 
ſhould be neceſſary forthe defence of their country, 
and for making good his engagements with the 
| allies of Great-Britain; and, as ufual, his majeſty 
ended his ſpeech with expatiating largely on the 
balance of power in Europe, the fecurity of the 
Britiſh commerce, the deſigns of a popiſh pre- 
tender, the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, the re- 
ligion, liberties, and properties of a free people. 
In the debates on the addreſs it was affirmed, in 
the lords by lord Bathurſt that there had been a 


poſitive promiſe by the king of Great-Britain fort 


the reſtoration of Gibraltar; but lord Townſhend, 
affirmed that no ſuch promiſe had been made, 
while in the houſe of commons fir Robert Wal- 
ole owned the fact; but notwithſtanding the con- 
tradiction, and theſe double dealings in the 
5 5 | the 
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the court triumphed over the oppoſition; the ad- 
dreſſes were carried by a great majority, and were 
followed by a vote of the commons for the raiſing 
20,000 ſeamen, 26,383 men for the land ſervice; 
and to defray the extraordinary expence, a land- 
tax of 48. in the pound was granted. 


Seventeen lords entered their proteſt againſt the 


. reſolution for an addreſs in the upper houſe; and 


ſeveral ineffectual motions were made, to the fol- 
lowing purport, among the commons: firſt, that 
the engagements relative to the reſtoring Gibraltar 
ſhould be laid before the houſe: ſecondly, for a 
copy of the memorial preſented by Mr. Poyntz to 
the king of Sweden; thirdly, to addreſs the king 
for ſuch memorials and repreſentations from the 
courts of Sweden and Denmark as induced him, 
in the courſe of the preceding year, to ſend a 
ſquadran to the Baltic: and fourthly, for an ac- 
count of the money granted for the laſt year. 

Palms, the Imperial reſident at the court of 
Vienna, preſented a memorial to the king, in which 
he contradicted all the aſſertions in his I 
accuſed his majeſty with having declared from his 
\ throne, as certain and undoubted facts, ſeveral 
things. which were either wreſted, miſrepreſented, 
or void of all foundation. 3 

This memorial was afterwards made public; 
and the parliament, without giving themſelves the 
trouble to examine into the truth of what the 
memorial had advanced, preſented another addreſs 
to the throne, expreſſive of their indignation at 
the inſolence of the memorial. „ 5 
Theſe mutual affronts were followed with viru- 
lent declarations preſented by the miniſters of the 
emperor and the king of Great-Britain at the 
diet of Ratiſbon. It was now time for the court 
of England to ſecuxe itſelf againſt the impending 
ſtorm. A more ſtrict engagement was entered 
into with the French king; a new treaty conclud- 
ed with the king of Denmark; it was agreed to 
| | pay 
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pay $0,000]. for three years, to the king of Sweden, . 
in conſideration of that prince's holding in g ni. 

neſs a body of 10;000 men for the oc ,˖r Sf the 
alliance; his Britannic majeſty engaged for, 2400 
men, and a ſtrong ſquadron to be ſent int the 


Baltic, and made a convention with the prince of _ 


of Heſſe Caſſel, who undertook to provide 8000 
infantry, and 4500 horſe, in conſidetation of the 
immediate payment of 74,0001. and 50,0001. more 
in caſe the troops ſhould be required, beſides their 
pay and ſybliftence, © 1 5 
I be parliament, had given full confidence to his 
majeſty with regard to the forming the treaties, 
and alliances neceſſary to the ſecurity of the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and had offered up their lives 
and fortunes, and confequently the lives and 
fortunes of their conſtituents, to ſupport the mea- 
ſures of the government. 8 , 
The 9 of the two houſes kept pace with 
their profeſſions; in the malt-tax bill they inſerted 
a claufe of appropriation, impowering the king to 
apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary for defraying 
the expences and engagements which had been or 
ſhould be made before the 25th of September, and 
in concerting ſuch meaſures as he. ſhould think moſt 
conducive to the ſecurity of trade, and reſtoring 
the peace of Kurope, Whilſt the repreſentatives 
of the people were thus beggaring the nation, and 
waſting every means left to recover the exhauſted 
finances and the independence of the people, hoſt- 
ilities were commenced againſt the domintons of 
Great-Britain, and the Spaniards laid ſiege to Gib- 
raltar on the 11th day of February, 1727: on the 
intelligence of this attack, a reinforcement was ſent 
from England, under convoy of a fleet commanded 
by fir Charles Wager, and fir John Norris ſet ſail 
wita a powerful force for the Baltic, where he was 
joined by a Danith ſquadron: but, on the eve of a 
war which threatened to embroil all Europe for 
years, a ſudden ſtop was put to the farther enn 
8 5 | LO, 
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of human blood, by the mediation of the king of 
France: it was conducted at Vienna by the duke of 
Richlieu, the French ambaſſador; and at length all 
parties agreed to twelve preliminary articles, which 
were ſigned in May at Paris by the miniſters of the 

Hanover alliance, and afterwards at Vienna by the 


Imperial and Spaniſh ambaſſadors. Theſe pre- 


liminary articles imported : 

That hoſtilities ſhould immediately ceaſe: that 
the charter of the. Oſtend company ſhould be ſuſ- 
pended for feven years: and that a congreſs ſhould 
in four months be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle for 
adjuſting all differences, and conſolidating the peace 
of Europe. la | . 

King Georgedidnotliveeither toenjoy or tointer- 
rupt the general peace whcih theſe preliminary arti- 
cles promiſed; he was nan Pome with a para. 
lytic diſorder, on the road from Holland to Hanover, 
the beloved ſeat of his German dominions, and 
was conveyed in a ſtate of inſenſibility to Oſna- 
burgh, where he expired on Sunday the 11th 
of July, 1 727, in the 68th year of his age, and 
the 13th of his reign. „ 
The political conduct of George the Firſt has 
been viewed through the medium of party as co- 
loured by the prejudices of the eye through which 
it was furveyed; but whatever might be the virtues, 
vices, or errors of his political conduct, he was liked, 
and even loved by the individuals who had the 
honor of a- familiar converſation with him, and 

was generally regarded by thoſe who do not exa- 
mine cloſely or critically into the nature of virtue 
and vice, or the motives and principles of human 
conduct, as a man who had an honeſt heart, and 
whoſe faults in his government, if there are faults 
to be found, were entirely owing to the ſuggeſ— 
tions of a venal miniſtry, who, having-neither ſuffi- 
_ cient virtue, nor ſufficient underſtanding, to go 
vern parties by the confidence which theſe great, 
T qualities 
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qualities give, their power and influence were ſole- . ' 
ly grounded on corruption. | oe, | 
This narration has furniſhed many proofs of the 
liberal, nay, the profuſe manner with which every | 
parliament gave away the money of the people — ] 
. George the Firſt was almoſt always in war, or en- | 
tangled in expenſive alliances, Bremen and Ver- 
den were bought, with the ſweat of the brow of 
the Engliſh ſubject: and though the nation was fif- 
ty millions in debt, the wretched people, who were 
regarded in no other light but as the means to raiſe 
money for the uſe of their betters, were almoſt , 
every year ſaddled with the burthen of near ſeven 
millions; and the heavy taxes which produced this 
ſum were carried through the two houſes without 
any conſiderable oppoſition, except in the firſt par- 
liament of this king's reign. Yet ſuch were the 
prejudices of a prince, who it has been ſaid govern- 
ed his German dominions in ſo abſolute a manner, 
that the miſerable ſlaves of the principality were 
obliged to pay a tax to the government for eve 
joint of meat they laid down to the fire; ſuc 
were the the prejudices of this German eleCtor, 
that Lord Cheſterfield informs us, that George the 
Firſt was exceedingly hurt, even with the weak op- 
: paliton he met with in parliament, on account of 
ſubſidies; and could not help complaining to his 
moſt intimate friends, that he was come over to 
England to be a begging king; that is, that he 
could not command without aſking, and iſſue out 
mandates to raiſe arbitrary taxes by the royal 
Authority lingly, 1 5 
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George II. proclaimed. Settlenient of the Civil Lift.<a 

Petition of the City of London, relative to the Taxes 

on Coals rejetted — Motions for excluding pen/ioners 

and placemen from the Houſe of Commons rejected. — 

Exciſe on Tybacro propoſed by Sir Robert Wilpole.— 

Popular clamour againſt that plan; obliges the Mi- 

niſter to relinquiſh it. —Scheme of $ir Fohn Barnard 

for reducing th! National Debt rejected. — Af for 
x licencing theatrical entertainments. Treaty of Seville, 
—Defpute with Spain. — Convention with Spain. 

Debates upon it, —Hoftilities with Spain. Porto 

Bello taten by Vernon. — Il condufF of the War. —* 

Motion for diſplacing Sir Robert Walpole. —England 

again fatally involved in Continental. Diſputes. — 
Mar unſucceſsful; — Diſſolution of the Miniſtry: 


O ſooner had George the Second 
A. D. 1727. | received intelligence of his father's 
daeath, than he repaired from Richmond 
to Leiceſter-Houſe ; the privy council were im- 
mediately* aſſembled, . and the next day he was 
proclaimed king in the ufual forms: his majeſty 
took and ſubſcribed the oath for the ſecurity dt 
the church of Scotland, as required by the act of 
union, and declared his firm purpoſe to preſerve the 
conſtitution in church and ftate : at the ſame time 
he avowed his intention to cultivate thoſe alliances 
which his father had made with foreign princes 7 
and to'convince the people that no change of mea- | 
| ſures was immediately intended, all the great of- 
ticers of ſtate were continued in their places. 


When 


EE _ 


When the demiſe of the late king was known, 


the parliament aſſembled, in purſuance of an a& _ 


made for that purpoſe: they were immediately 
Yrorogued to the 27th day of June, when the King, 
in his ſpeech to both houſes at the opening the 
ſeſſion, profeſſed a fixed reſolution fo merit the love 
and the affection of his people, by maintaining 
them in the full enjoyment of their religious and 
civil rights: he promiſed to leſſen the public ex- 
pence, as ſoon as the circumſtances of affairs would 
permit; and obſerved to the commons, that the 
_ prant of the greateſt part of the civil liſt revenue 
was now determined; and that it would be ne- 
ceſſary for them to make a new proviſion for himſelf 
and his family. ; | 
If the patriot party in the houſe had formed any 
hopes on his majeſty's moſt gracious aſſurances, 
that a plan of economy, adequate to the public 
exigencies, was really intended to be put in execu- 
tion, great muſt be their diſappointment when ſir 
Robert Walpole, who kept poſſeſſion of his office 
of firſt lord of the treaſury, obſerved, that the an- 
nual ſum of 700,000 pounds, granted to and ſet- 
tled on the Jate king, had fallen ſhort every year, 
and that his preſent majeſty's expences were 
| likely to increaſe, from the largeneſs of his fa- 
mily. 1 3 „„ 

In conſequence of this obſervation, ſir Rob- 
ert Walpole moved, that the entire revenues of 
the civil liſt, which produced eight hundred 
thouſand pounds, ſhould be ſettled on his pre- 
ſent majeſty during his life. | 
Shippen, during the whole courſe of the laſt 
reign in his ſtation as repreſentative of the people, 
had oppoſed, with great ſtrength of argument and 
energy of expreſſion, every motion and every 
manuvre of the miniſters, which he conceived 
to be contrary to public welfare and ſecurity : 

but he was now warmed into indignation. _ 
A compliance with the motion, Mr. Shippen 
| obſerved 
6 
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. obſerved would be inconſiſtent with the truſt re- 
poſed in the parliament, as the repreſentatives of 
the people, who ought to be very frugal in the ex- 

erciſe of the right of. giving away the public mo- 
ney. The ſum of 700,000 pounds, he ſaid, was 
not obtained for his late majeſty without a long 
and ſolemn debate; and every member who 
contended for it at that time allowed it to be 
an ample royal revenue. It was to be hoped, 
that many perſonal, many particular expences 
in the late reign, eſpecially thoſe for frequent 
journies to Hanover, would be diſcontinued, 
and entirely ceaſe. 1 8 | 
Mr. Shippen farther obſerved, that the civil 
liſt branches in the queen's reign did not often 
exceed the ſum of 550,000 pounds, nevertheleſs 
ſhe called upon her parliaments but once in a reign 
of thirteen years, to pay the debts contracted in 
her civil government, and theſe were occaſioned by 
the unparalleled inſtances of her generoſity. She 
gave the firſt fruits and tenths, amounting to 19,000 
pounds a year, as an augmentation of the mainte- 
nance of the poor clergy; ſhe beſtowed 5000 
pounds per annum out of the poſt-office on the 
duke of Marlborough; ſhe ſuffered 500 pounds to 
be charged weekly on the ſame office, for the ſer- 
vice of the public; ſhe expended ſeveral hundred 
thouſand pounds in building the caſtle of Blen- 
heim; ſhe allowed 4000 pounds annually to 
og Charles of Denmark; ſhe ſuſtained great 
loſſes by the tin contract; ſhe ſupported the poor 
Palatines; ſhe exhibited many other proofs of 
royal bounty; and immediately before her. death 
would have reduced her yearly expences to 
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No reply was made to Mr. Shippen's ſpeech, 

nor to his propoſal, that inſtead of granting an ad- 

dition to the civil liſt, they ſhould reſtrict that 

revenue to the yearly ſum of 700,0001; the motion 

was agreed to by a large majority; a bill was 
; | „„ | brought 
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brought in for the better ſupport of his majeſty's _ 
houſehold; and the ſum of 100,000. together with. 
his majeſty's palace of Somerſet-houſe, and Rich- 
mond old park, were ſettled on her majeſty 
queen Caroline by way of jointure in caſe ſheſurvis 
Feten 7 I gy ny 9 
At this period all Europe was freed from the ca- 9 
lamities of war, and the peace of Great-Britain | | 
neither ſuffered, or was likely to ſuffer, any inter- 
ruption; yet this circumſtance was fo far from pro- , 36 
ducing any alleviation to the oppreflive burthens ” 
ſhe had, with ſo much patience and * - 
long ſuffering, ſuſtained, that the new A. D. 2738. 
parliament, which met on the 23d of . | | 
January, 1728, on the pretence of ſome difficult: 
jes which had retarded the execution of the preli- 
minaries of peace, voted 22,955 men for guards 
and garriſons, and 15,000 ſeamen for the ſervice 
of the enſuing-year; granted 230,923]. for the 
maintenance of 12,000 Heſſian troops; a ſubſidy 
of 50,0001. to the king of Sweden, and half | 
that ſum to the duke of Wolfembuttle. The ex- » 


* 
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E the year amounted to four millions, raiſed 
y a land tax of three ſhillings in the pound, a 
malt tax, and by borrowing of the bank 
1, 50, oool: for the payment of this loan, annni- 

ties were granted to the amount of 70,0001. to be 

raiſed by duties on coals imported into the city of 
London. A petition was preſented by the lord- 
mayor, aldermen and common council, ſetting 
forth, that the duties already laid upon coals and ; 
culm imported into London affected the trade of 

that city only; that the inequality of the burthen 

was a great diſcouragement to their manufa*tures,” 2 
and an hardihip upon all the trading inhabitants: 

and Mr. Pulteney obſerved, that the ſhiftins of 
funds was but LORE taxes, and putting off 


the evil day; that, notwithſtanding the great merit 
which ſome perſons had built on the ſinking find, 
it appeared that the national debt had been increas 
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ed ſince the ſettin g up of that pompous project. | 
This laſt obſervation was levelled at the prime 


miniſter, ſir Robert Walpole: a warm altercation 


enſued; but the commons were deaf to the peti- 
tion of the citizens, and the arguments of their 


member, and accompanied their large ſupply with 
a vote of credit, to fulfil, it was ſaid, certain 
engagements entered into, and concerted with 
tl advice and the concurrence of the laſt par- 
liament, for ſecuring the trade and navigation 


of the kingdom, and for reſtoring and preſerv- 


ing the peace of Europe. 5 5 | 
The parliament, as if they only met for the 


purpoſe of raiſing money, continued, without 


any decent pretext, to load the people with 


the ſame oppreſſive burthens which they had 
ſuſtained during the heat of the war, notwith- 


ſtanding the Jarge addition which had been made 


to the civil liſt, On the motion of Mr. Scrope, 
member for Briſtol, the ſum of 115,0001. was 


granted to the king, on the pretence of mak- 


ing up deficiencies, which were never proved: 
nay, it was aſſerted, that the civil Iiſt produced 


zearly a much greater ſum than that for which 
it was given. The duties upon falt, a tax 
which was remarkably felt by the poor, were 
revived, in order to reduce the land tax to one 
thilling in the pound. The ſubſidies to Sweden, 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and Wolfembuttle, were continued; 
and whilſt the land and ſea forces were kept up, ap- 


parently for the purpoſe of creating a large number 
of dependants, our fleet lay inactive and rotting in 


the Weſt Indies, where the Spaniſh cruizers, en- 


couraged by the timid conduct of the government, 


committed depredations with impunity. on the 


ected petitions, tor theſe and other abuſes; and 
I little attentive were they to any of the 


£74 


commerce of Great-Britain. _ | 
The commons, inſtead of acting in their capaci 
ty of the grand inquiſitors into public grievances, 


good 
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ꝑdod and uſeful purpoſes of repreſentation, that thoſe ' 
Bos which were judged neceſſary to reſtrain the 
growing vices of a corrupt commercial ſtate, were 
| 5 up with a negligence which totally defeat- 
ed all the juſt ends of coercion; every new ſtatute 
was followed with another, to clear up its obſcuri- 
ties and correct its deficiencies; and as the draw- 
ing up of theſe ſtatutes was committed to the care 
of the lawyers, without the attentive inſpection 
and reviſal of the commons, the ample volume of 
the law, inſtead of containing perſpicuous and ex- 
act rules for the conduct o ociety, leaves thoſe 
who are the moſt intereſted in its knowledge 
entirely in the dark, whilſt it continues an in- 
exhauſtible ſource to ſupply food for the chica- 
nery of its practitioners, and the vexatious pro- 
ſecutions of the quarrelſome and the litigious. 
Every law relating to public or private property, 
and in particular penal ſtatutes, ought to be ren- 
dered ſo clear and plain, and promu fed in ſuch 4 
manner to the public, as to give a full information 
of its nature and contents to every citizen. Igno- 
rance of laws, if not wilful, is a juſt excuſe for 
their tranſgreſſion; and if the care of the govern- 
ment does not extend to the proper education of 
the ſubject, and to their proper information on 
the nature of moral turpitude and legal crimes, 
and to the encouragement of virtue, with what 
face of juſtice can they puniſh delinquency? 
But if, on the contrary, the citizens, by the op- 
ig of heavy taxes, are rendered incapable, 
by the utmoſt exertion of honeſt induſtry, of 
bringing up or providing for a numerous fami- 
 Iy;—if eve . is given to licentiouſ- 
neſs, for the purpoſe of amuſing and debaſing 
the minds of the people, or for railing a re- 
venue on the vices of the ſubject; —is puniſh- 
ment in this caſe better than legal murder? Ta” 
Whilſt the commons were thus careleſs of all 
the juſt ends for which they. were entruſted with 
Ly 2 | their 
„„ 
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their extenſive privileges; - whilſt ſeats in parlia- 
ment were purchaſed at high prices, with a 


view of making a profit of the public; —whilſt 


the members of both houſes were ſingly enga- 
ged in the buſineſs of raiſing money on the 


people in order to exact a large ſhare of the di- 
vidend;—it is no wonder that the only laws which 


could . poſſibly reſtrain the abuſes of repreſenta- 


tion, which could render the ſpirit of the conſti- 


tution confiſtent with its. forms, and fix domini- 
on's. limits to its end,—namely, laws to prevent 
penſioners. from fitting in parliament, and to 
reſtore. the people to their ancient ſalutary pri- 


vileges, by. ſhortening the duration of parlia- 
ments, ſhould- be rejected with diſdain. by a ve- 


nal majority. 


* 


It is the opinion of Davenant, that maſter of 


all 5 which concern the welfare of com- 


mercial ſtates, that exciſes are the moſt proper 
ways and means to ſupport the government in a 
long war, becauſe they would lie equally on the 
whole body of the people, and produce great 
ſums, proportionable to the great wants 5 the 


public. Agreeably to this idea, the prime mini- 
ſter, fir Robert Walpole, on the pre- 
4. D. 1733. tence of preventing frauds, perjuries, 
And falſe entries, in levying the cuſ- 
toms, in the year 1733 propoſed that a partial 
exciſe on tobacco ſhould. be levied: in this pro- 
poſition he joined the, laws of the cuſtoms with 
thoſe of the exciſe, namely, that the farther ſubſidy. 


of three far ung per pound. charged upon im- 
Pater tobacco 


though ſir Robert Walpole's. 


fective in the grand point, which renders: even 


an exciſe, deſirable in, this country, namely diſ- 


Whi 
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| ſhould be ſtill levied at the cuſtom-. 
guſe, and: payable to a civil liſt; but. 
ſcheme, was thus de- 


charging that train of dependents, and leeches. 
hich help to ſuck the vitals of the common- 
wealth, yet the oppolition did not think fit to 
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attack him on this defect, or to propoſe any 
amendment which might tend to relieve the con- 
ſtitution from a ſet of dependents whieh are more 
than ſufficient to render ineffectual all the bars 


againſt prerogative. That it would introduce a 


general .exciſe was the cry of the country party; 


and the nation, though they had ſat eaſy under in. 


novations which gave up their power and their for- 


tunes to the diſpoſal of the crown and its depend - 


ants, took the alarm, — an alarm which was attend- 


ed with ſuch a ferment, that though the miniſter 
carried his point with the commons by a majority 


of ſixty-one voices; he was obliged to wave the ad- 
vantage, and give up his triumph to the almoſt 
united voice of the people, who threatened him 
with executing juſtice on his perſon in the rough 
way of popular coercion. 


In the year 1737, the houſe having reſolved 


itſelf into a committee to conſider of the national 


debt, that worthy citizen and ſteady patriot, fir 
John Barnard, made the following judicious mo- 


tion: that the king ſhould be enabled . 
to raiſe money, either by the ſale of Dir. 
annuities, or by borrowing at an in- 


tereſt not exceeding three per cent.: which ſum ſo 


raiſed ſhould be applied towards redeeming the 
South-Sea annuities; and that ſuch of the ſaid 
annuitants as ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe their 
reſpective annuities ſhould be preferred to. all 
others. Sir John Barnard aſſerted, that even thoſe 
public ſecurities which bore an intereſt of three 
per cent. only, were ſold at apremium in © Change- 
alley; therefore,” ſaid fir John Barnard, © I am 
* perſuaded that all thoſe who are willing to give 


© a premium for a three per cent. ſecurity, will 


* gladly lend their money to the government on 


* the ſame intereſt, ſhould books of ſubſcription | 


© be opened for that purpoſe, with an aſſurance 
© that no part of the principal ſhall be paid off in 
I fourteen years.” Sir John Barnard proceeded 
to expatiate upon the national adyantages which 


RT would 
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would accrue from the reduction of intereſt: from 
ceaſy and obvious calculations he inferred, that in a 


very ſhort time the intereſt upon all the South-Sea 
annuities would be reduced from four to three per 
cent. without any danger to public credit, or 


breach of public faith; that then the produce. of 
the ſinking fund would amount to 140,0001. per 
annum, to be applied only towards redeeming the 
capital of the ſeveral trading companies; this 
meaſure would bring every one of them ſo much 
within the power of parliament, that they would 


be glad to accept of three per cent. intereſt on _ 
any reaſonable terms; in which caſe the ſinking 


fund would riſe to 1,600,0001. per annum; then 


the parliament might venture to annihilate one 
half of it, by freeing the people from the taxes 


upon coals, candles, ſoap, leather, and other ſuch 
impoſitions as lay heavy upon the poor laborers and 
manufacturers; the remaining part of the ſinkin 


fund might be applied towards the diſcharge of 


thoſe annuities-and public debts which bore an 
Intereſt of three per cent. only, and afterwards 
towards diminiſhing the capitals of the ſeveral 
trading companies, till the term of 14 years ſhould 
be expired; then the ſinking fund would again 
amount to above a 1,000,000 yearly, which would 
be ſufficient for Paying them off, and freeing the 
nation entirely from all its incumbrances. This 
ſcheme: by the influence of miniſtry was rejected. 

In the courſe of this ſeſſions the miniſter was 
further ſucceſsful in an oblique attack on the 


liberty of the preſs, which ended in a very im- 
portant reſtraint on the privilege of literary com- 


olition, 


The manager of a playhouſe communicated to 


fir Robert Walpole a farce, which, in all proba- 
bility, was written on purpoſe to afford the pre- 
tence the miniſter wanted: it was called“ the 


Golden Rump,“ was preſented to the ſtage for 
exhibition, and, it is ſajd, was fraught with treaſon 
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amd abuſe againſt the government; however, it 
afforded the miniſter a pretence to deſcant largely 
upon the inſolence, the malice, the ſeditious ca- 
lumny, which had been publiſhed through the 
medium of ſtage exhibitions to the people; and 
the great buſineſs of adminiſtration ſeems at this 


time to have been a ſedulous endeavour to de- 
bauch in every ſenſe the manners of the whole 


nation: he deſcanted alſo on the immorality which 


had been of late propagated in theatrical pieces. 
Let thoſe-whoſe public conduct will, bear the 

teſt of the ſtricteſt examination, plead for the 

licence of writing and ſpeaking freely. It was at 


this time as much the bulineſs of the houſe of 
commons, as it was the buſineſs of adminiſtration, 


to abridge the liberty of | apr exhibition; and 
_ notwithſtanding lord Cheſterfield exerted himſelf 


in its favour, in a very ſtrong and 1 | h, 


a bill was brought in to limit the number of play- 


houſes, to ſubject all dramatic writers to the in- 
ſpection of the lord Chamberlain, and to compel 


them to take out a licence for every production 
before it could appear. "Thus, according to the 


preſent ſtate of dramatic exhibitions, the play. 


houſe is a vehicle for all the fulſome flattery which 


the ſervile and the indigent load on men in power; 


and the people are denied the uſeful privilege of 
ſeeing the public vices and miſdemeanors of men 
in office expoſed to ridicule and cenſure, and that 
in a manner which, more effectually than any 
other, ſtrikes conviction to vulgar conception. 

In the ſucceeding year the commer- _ 

cial jealouſly of the trading part of A. D. 2738. 

the nation had nearly involved the rs 
country in the calamities of war. Loud and reiterat 
ed complaints were made .of the encroachments 
of the French on the Miſſiſſippi, and of the de- 
predations of the Spaniards upon the Britiſh mer- 


chants; a remonſtrance was however preſented to 


the court of Madrid, and a convention was ap- 
e JC 
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pointed amicably .to adjuſt the diſpute. Though 
the king, in the year 1729, in a ſpeech from the 
throne, had aſſured the two houſes that the peace 
of Europe was eſtabliſhed by the treaty of Seville, 
built upon the foundation of former treaties, and 
tending to render more effectual what the contrac- 
ting powers in the quadruple alliance had before | 
engaged to ſce performed; alſo, that all former 
conventions, made with Spain, in favour of the | 
Britiſh trade and navigation, were renewed and 
confirmed; that the free, uninterrupted exerciſe of 
their commerce was reſtored; that the court of 
Spain had agreed to an ample reſtitution and re- 
Paration for unlawful ſeizures and depredations; 
that all rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions belong- 
ing to him and his allies were ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, 
confirmed, and guarantied; and that not one con- 
ceſſion was made to the prejudice of his ſubjects: 
yet, ſuch is the pernicious appetite of the Engliſh 
for war, the treaty did not meet with the unani- 
mous approbation of the two houſes. An article, 
by which the merchants of Great-Britain were 
: obliged to make proof of their loſſes at the court 
. of Spain, was objected to, with however ſome _ 
. Mew of reaſon, as an hardſhip upon Britiſh ſub- 
Jetts, and diſhonorable to the nation: few, it was 
ſaid, would undertake ſuch a troubleſome and 
expenſive voyage, eſpecially as they had reaſon to 
apprehend their claims would be counterbalanced 
i ⅛ͤœDJ ĩ ⁵ 8 
- The oppoſition alſo animadverted very ſeverely 
on Great-Britain being bound to -ratify and 
guaranty whatever agreement ſhould be made be- 
tween the king of Spain and the dukes of Parma 
and Tuſcany, concerning the garriſons once eſta- 
bliſhed in their countries; that the Engliſh ſhould 
be obliged to aſſiſt in effectuating the introduction of 
6000 Spaniſh troops into the towns of Tuſcany and 
Parma, without any ſpecification of the methods 
to be taken, or the charge to be incurred in giving 
3211180 1 5 that 
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that aſſiſtance; that they ſhould ouaranty for ever, 
not only to Don Carlos, but even to all his ſuc- 


ceſſors, the poſſeſſion of the eſtates of Tuſcany and 


. Parma,—a ſtipulation which, in all probability, 
would involve Great-Britain in endleſs troubles 


and diſputes about a country, with which they 
had no concern. They affirmed, that the treaty of 


Seville, inſtead of confirming other treaties, was 
contradictory to the quadruple alliance, particular- 


ly in the article of introducing Spaniſh troops into 


Tuſcany and Parma, in the room of neutral forces, 
ſtipulated by the former alliance. It was found 
that theſe alterations, from the tenor of the grand 
alliance, were made without the concurrence of 
the emperor, and even without inviting him to 


accede an affront which, it was ſaid, might 


alienate his friendſhip from England, and hazard 
the loſs of ſuch an ancient, powerful, and faithful 
ally; and that throughout the whole treaty there 
ſeemed to be an artful omiſſion of any expreſs 
ſtipulation to ſecure Great-Britain in her right to 
Gibraltar and Minorca. Motions on all theſe 
articles'of complaint were made by the oppoſition, 
but they were rejected by-the majority, 

When the two houſes met in the | 
ſucceeding winter, they were aſſured a. P. 2739. 
by the king, that the general tranquili- | | 
ty of Europe was now reſtored and eſtabliſhed; 
but this circumſtance did not prevent the miniſtry 


from e or the parliament from granting, ta 
the friends of freedom, and the expence 


the terror o 
of the ſubjects at large, the ſame number of ſtand 

ing forces which had been allowed in times of 
danger and war: but neither theſe precautions, ag 
they were pretended to be, or the boaſted general 


ſtate of tranquility, prevented the Spaniards in 


America from inſulting and diſtreſſing the com- 
merce of Great-Britain. They diſputed the right 
of Engliſh traders to cut flogwood in the bay of 
Campeachy, and gather ſalt on the iſſand of Tor- 

„ | : | 6 tugas; 


164 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
tugas; a right which, by implication, . had been 
acknowledged in all the treaties lately concluded 
between the two nations. The captains of their 
armed veſſels, known by the name of guarda coſtas. 
| had made a practice of boarding and plundering 


Britiſh ſhips, on pretence of ſearching for contra- 


band commodities; ſome of their ſhips of war at- 
tacked a fleet of Engliſh merchant ſhips at the 
iland of Tortugas; a great number of Britiſh veſ- 
ſels were ſeized and detained, their crews impri- 
ſoned, and their cargoes confiſcated: theſe affronts, 
were heighted with acts of inſolence and cruelty; 
and this to ſuch an exceſs of inſult, that one of the 
Spaniſh pirates, having cut or torn off the ear of 
captain 3 he bade him carry it to his king, 
and to tell him, that the Spaniards would ſerve him 
in the ſame manner, ſhould an opportunity offer. 
The merchants of England loudly complained of 
the Spaniards' outrages; and when the parliament 
met, petitions were delivered to the lower houſe 
from different parts of the kingdom; they were re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole houſe: an or- 
der was made to admit the petitioners, if they 
ſhould think fit, to be heard by themſelves, or their 
council. Sir John Barnard moved for an addreſs 
to the king, that all the memorials and papers re- 
lating to the Spaniſh depredations ſhould be laid 
before the houſe; and he was ſo vigourouſly ſecond- 
ed by the oppoſition, that fir Robert Walpole was 
obliged to comply, and an addreſs on the ſubject 
was actually preſented. On the examination of 
evidence before the houſe, in a grand committee, 
it peared that acts of wanton cruelty and injuſ- 
tice had been perpetrated by the Spaniards on the 
ſubjects of Great-Britain : vigorous reſolutions 
were propoſed to the houſe by Mr. Pultney ; and 
theſe propoſals were accompanied with undenia- 
ble proofs of breaches of treaty on the ſide of 
„„ 1 ue 
It was not yet the time for a miniſter to call for the 
| queſtion 
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ueſtion on an intereſting and important ſubject of 
debate, without deigning to give any anſwer, ei- 
ther to matter of fact related, or argument urged: 
the nation could not at this time bear that /ang froid, 
that aſſured confidence in the powers of corrup- 


tion, with which we have heard of miniſters who 


have delivered out their mandates to an hireling 
_ parliament: no; Mr. Pulteney was warmly combat- 
ed by fir Robert Walpole, who affirmed, that the 
propoſed reſolutions would cramp the miniſters in 
their endeavours to compromiſe the difference be- 
tween the two nations; that they would fruſtrate 
their negociations, intrench upon the king's pre- 
| . wa and precipitate the nations into an unne- 
ceſſary and expenſive war. Sir Robert Walpole's 
arguments did not produce an immediate compli- 
ance; a reſolution, agreeable to Mr. Pulteney's 
Propoſals, was reported. but the queſtion being 
put for re-committing it, it was carried in the ne- 
gative; and the houſe agreed to an addreſs, in 
which they beſought his majeſty to uſe his endea- 
vours to obtain an effectual relief for his injured 
ſubjects; to convince the court of Spain that his 
majeſty could no longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant and 
repeated infults and injuries to be carried on, to 
the diſhonour of his crown, and the ruin of his 
trading fubjects; and aſſuring him, that in caſe his 
royal and friendly inſtances with the catholic king 
ſhould miſcarry, the houſe would effectually ſup- 
port his majeſty in ſuch meaſures as honor and 
855 ih make it neceſſary for him to pur- 
ſue. | | | 
In an unevailing debate in the upper houſe, for 


„„ the ſtanding army, lord Carteret obſerved, 


that before the revolution the people of England 
did not raiſe above 2,000,000 fr the whole of the 
public charge; but now, what was called the cur- 
xent expence, for which the parliament annually 
Provided, exceeded that ſum; and the civil liſt, 
the intereſt due to the public creditors, and the 
4 EE 5 linking 
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ſinking fund, added together, Rome a burthen 
of 6,000,000 yearly. Lord Cheſterfield, on the ſame - 
| ſide of the queſtion, aſſerted, that at the acceſſion 
of the late king, the army did not exceed 6000; 
that it ſoon amounted to double that number, and 
had ſince been augmented, on various pretences, 
to 18000. | . 
During the interval between the laſt and the 
ſucceeding ſeſſions of parliament, the miniſtry were 
buſily employed in endeavours to avoid a rupture 
with the court of Madrid; and the king, in his 
ſpeech from the throne on the firſt day of Febru- 
- ary, 1738, gave the two houſes to underſtand, that 
* convention was concluded and ratified between 
him and the king of Spain, who had obliged him- 
ſelf to make reparation to the Britiſh ſubjects for 
their loſſes, by certain ſtipulated payments; that 
Plenipotentiaries were named and appointed for 
5 regulating, within a limitted time, all thoſe griev 
ances and abuſes which had hitherto interrupted 
the commerce of Great-Britain in the American 
ſeas, and for l matters of diſpute in ſuch a 
manner as might, for the future, prevent and re- 
move all new cauſes and pretences of complaint. 
Sir Robert Walpole extolled the convention, 
as a circumſtance attended with all the advantage 
which ſucceſsful arms could procure : future ages, 
he ſaid, would conſider this as the moſt glorious 
period of our hiſtory, and do juſtice to the councils 
which produced the happy event. But notwith- 
ſtanding the miniſter's eulogium, when the con- 
vention itſelf was preſented to the commons, and 
publiſhed for the information of the public, it was 
ſo highly reſented by the merchants, and ſtrenuouf 
Iy combated by the oppolition, that fir Robert 
| Walpole, in exerting his whole ſtrength, carried 
an addreſs of approbation to the throne, by a ma- 
Jority of twenty-eight only. 1 to is 
Mr. William Pitt, a young member of ſuch ex- 
5 pectation as promiſed fair to unite in his oratorical | 
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powers. the: fire of , Demoſthenes with the elo- 


quence of Cicero, had declaimed againſt the con- 


vention, as inſecure, unſatisfactory, and diſhonoura- 
ble to Great-Britain: the great national objection, 


he ſaid, the ſearching of Britifl ſhips, ſtood in the 
preamble of the convention as the reproach of the 
whole, as the ſtrongeſt evidence of the fatal ſub- 
miſſion which followed: on the part of Spain, an 


uſurpation, an inhuman. tyranny, claimed and ex- 
erciſed over the American ſeas; on the part of 
England, an undoubted right by treaties, and 


from God and nature, declared and aſſerted in the 


reſolutions of parliament, were now referred to 
the diſcuſſion of plenipotentiaries; on the ſame 
equal footing this undoubted right was to be diſ- 
cuſſed and regulated; and if to regulate be to pre- 


ſcribe. rules in all conſtructions, it muſt be, that 


that right was by the expreſs words of the conven- 
tion to be given up and, ſacrificed; for it muſt 


ceaſe to be any thing from the moment it was ſub- 


mitted to limitation. 


The conteſt with government was as violent in 
the upper houſe as it had been among the com- 


mons, where the miniſter was puſhed ſo hard by 
lord Carteret, as to be under the neceſſity of pro- 


ducing the copy of a declaration made by the King 
of Spain, before he ratified the convention, ſignify- 


ing, that his catholic majeſty. reſerved to himſelf, 
in its full force, the right of being able to ſuſpend 
the aſſiento of negroes, in caſe the company ſhould 


not pay, within a ſhort time, the ſum of 68,0001. 
ſterling owing to Spain on the duty of negroes, or 
on the profit of the ſhip Caroline; that under the 
validity and force of this proteſt, the ſigning of the 
ſaid convention might be proceeded on, and in no 


other manner. However deſirable it might be to 


avoid hoſtilities and however laudable the miniſter 
might be in endeavouring to prevent them, all the 
chief ſpeakers were on the ſide of the oppoſition; 
{ 6h ſtood - 
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his ground; and, on account of a family quarrel, 
at the head of thoſe who voted againſt an addreſs 
of approbation was the prince of Wales, whoſe 
ſervants had all joined the * in the lower 
houſe : and his royal highneſs had fat in the gallery 
during the whole courſe of the debates. 
To a nation loaded with debt, as England was 
at this period, a bad, and even a ſhameful treaty 
of peace, made on the plan of economy, might 
find many advocates among the independent mem- 
bers of the ſociety; but this was ſo far from the 
caſe in queſtion, that the addreſſes of approbation 
of the terms of the convention from the' two houſes 
of parliament were followed by paſling a ſubſidy 
treaty, by which the government obliged itſelf to 
pay to the king of Denmark 70,0001. per annum, 
on the condition of furniſhing to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty a body of 6000 men, when, demanded: at 
the ſame time the miniſtry obtained a vote of cre- 
dit, to enable them to raiſe what money and troops 
the exigency of affairs, during the receſs of parlia- 
ment, might require. | 
The very anxious deſire which the Engliſh go- 
vernment had ſhewn for peace had ſet that bleſſing 
for the preſent far out of their reach. The court 
of Spain, encouraged by the backwardneſs of Eng- 
land, neglected the payment of the ſum ſtipulated 
by the convention: letters of marque 
A. D. 1739. and repriſal were now granted againſt 
Spain; a large fleet was afſembled at 
md ; a reinforcement ſent out under admiral 
Haddock; the land troops were augmented ; 
and an embargo was laid on all merchant ſhips 
outward- bounſ. 8 8 85 
The voice of the public in a manner extorted 
theſe preparations from the miniſter; he however, 
am pro wiſely to hold the olive-branch 
in his hand: and Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at 
Madrid, was directed to declare to the court of 
Spain, that his maſter, although he had ns 
| g 


| his ſubjects to make repriſals, would not be under- 


ſtood to have broken the peace; and that this permiſ- | 


fion would be recalled as ſoon as his majeſty ſhould 


be diſpoſed to make the ſatisfaction which had 


been fo juſtly demanded. But this was very far 
from the intention of the court of Spain; Keene 
Was given to underſtand, that the king of Spain 
looked upon theſe repriſals as acts of hoſtility, and 


that he hoped, with the aſſiſtance of heaven and 
his allies, he ſhould be enabled to ſupport a good 


cauſe againſt his adverſaries. This hoſtile declara- 
tion was followed by a manifeſto, in which the 
king of Spain juſtified his conduct, and complained 
of the preparations which had been made by the 
court of England; and, the French ambaſſador at 
the Hague declared, that the king, his maſter, was 
obliged by treaties to aſſiſt his catholic majeſty by 
ſea. and land, in cafe of an attack; at x 
time, he prevailed on the States-general to give 
him an aſſurance that they would obſerve, to the 
utmoſt of their power, a ſtrict neutrality, though 
they could not avoid furniſhing his Britannic ma- 
jeſty with ſuch ſuccours as he could demand by 
virtue of the treaties ſubſiſting between the two 
powers. | 


War was denounced againſt Spain on the 23d 


day of October, 1739 ; his catholic majeſty having 
reviouſly ordered all the Britiſh ſlips in his har- 
1 560 to be ſeized and detained. This ſeemin 
alertneſs in the Spaniards was ill ſeconed by milli- 
1 eee ; It would appear that this haughty, 
inſo 


ent nation had flattered itſelf that England 
would buy peace on any terms; for ſo little were 
they prepared to withſtand any vigorous attack, that 
admiral Vernon having boaſted in the houſe of 


commons that he would take Porto Bello, a Spaniſh 
tovyn on the iſthmus of Darien, with fix ſhips only, 


was'taken at his word by the Engliſh government, 


and actually performed this venturous ſervice; and 
the Spaniards had the puſillanimity to ſuffer their 
= „ town 
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ae to 5 taken, and thei forts demoliſhed 
almoſt without bloodſhed. _ 

On the declaration of the war with Spain, me 
members who had ſeceded had reſumed their ſeats 
in the houſe of commons: but they were foile& in 
ſeveral motions they made for an inquiry inte the 
conduct of thoſe who concluded the convention, 
A penſion bill alſo, after having been fuffered to 
make its way through the lower houſe, was loſt 
among, the lords; nor did the miniſtry ſuffer any de- 
feat, except in a bill they had prepared for reducing 
ſeamen, watermen, fiſhermen, and . to 
a ſtate of abject ſlavery. 

On the arrival 1 the news of the re 
A. D. 140. duction of Porto Bello, both houſes were 
in a manner unanimous in laviſh Tants 
tothe crown: they provided for 28, ooo land- orces, 
beſides 6000 marines; they provided for the equip- 
ment of a very powerful navy; they voted the fub- - 
ſidy to the king of Denmark; and they provided 
for defraying certain extraordinary expences which 
were not ſpecified in the eſtimates. The proviſion 
for the war during the courſe of the enſuing year 
_ amounted to 4,000,000. To anſwer theſe extraor- 
dinary ſupplies, a land tax of four ſhillings in the 
pound was impoſed; and his majeſty was more- 
over enabled to deduct 1, 200, oool. from the ſhered | 
depolit of the ſinking fund. . 

Though the ſeat of war at this juncture lay: in 
the Weſt Indies, yet the German princes were, as 
uſual, called in to the aſſiſtance of England. By 
a treaty concluded in Auguſt 1740, the Landgrave 
of Heſle, who had married one of the king's daugh- 
ter's, engaged to furniſh a body of 6000 men, for 
four years, in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of 
2 50,000 CLOWNS. 

Ihe conduct of a war was however! not the 
ſphere of action in which the genius of fir Robert 
W alpole hone. Military preparations were carri- 
ed on at a great expence, yet, either from plans 
4 | injudiciouſly 
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mjudiciouſſy formed, from an improper choice of 
commanders, from accident, from ignorance, 
from corruption, or from the want of attention, 
almoſt every attempt to annoy the enemy failed. — 
The miniſtry were diſappointed in ſeizing the 1 
Spaniſh treaſure brought every year from the _ | 
Weſt-Indies: the deſign of acting againſt the ene- 
my on the coaſt of Chili and Peru, and co-operats | 
mg occaſionally with admiral Vernon acroſs the | 
iſthmus of Darien, proved abortive from unneceſ- — 
fary delays and unforeſeen accidents: in ſhort, xx. d 
7 


penſive ſquadrons were equipped, without one ef- 
fectual or even ſucceſsful event. Admiral Vernon, 


the only commander who had acted up to the re- 


putation of the Britiſh arms, complained that he J 
was neglected, and in danger of being ſacrificed; =_ 
and the merchants made loud clamours on the loſs - 8 


of their ſhips taken by the Spaniſh privateers with 
ip 75 - ee, 

t was now, therefore, that the oppoſition were, 
by the almoſt univerſal voice of the people, encou- 
raged to take vigorous ſteps againſt the miniſter in - 
parliament. Mr. Sandys after a previous intima- 
tion to fir Robert Walpole in perfon, entered into 
a long detail of that miniſter's conduct, and con- 

cluded his ſpeech with a motion for an addreſs to 
the king, that he would be pleaſed to remove fir 
Robert Walpole from his preſence and councils 
for ever. Mr. Pelham roſe to anſwer Mr. Sandys; 
and attempted to vindicate the miniſter's con- 
duct, by pleading the ſanCtion of a majority in 
the two houſes of parliament for every error and 
miſdemeanor laid to his charge: the right however 
of undue influence abſolutely aſſerted by Mr. Pel- 
ham; his aſſertions and his arguments, if there 
were any to be found in his ſpeech, were fully 
anſwered by fir John Barnard, who was ably ſe- 
conded by Mr. Pulteney, © | 
+ The balance of power, that ignis 
has coſt this nation ſo many million 
/ Vor. III. | M | 
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ment urged by every miniſter, as an excuſe for 


deſtructive meaſures and laviſh expences; has been 


almoſt overturned by the intereſted or bungling 
policy in every reign. Queen Anne, at the ex- 


ence of millions, had almoſt given the balance 
into the hands of the houſe of Auſtria; in the two 
laſt reigns, it turned in favour of the houſe of 


Mr. Pulteney, either following the dictates of 


party, or in order to caſt a blacker ſhade on the 
conduct of ſir Robert Walpole, applauded the mea- 
ſures of queen Anne's miniſtry in favour of the 


houſe of Auſtria; but, with a great deal more 
truth and juſtice, he expoſed the intereſted treaties 
made in the two laſt reigns ; and ſhewed how very 


much the dupes we were to every power which 


had the good fortune to be in our alliance. 
This important motion, on the fate of which, it 


is probable, hung the preſervation or the deſtruc- 
tion of the country, by the effect it muſt neceſſarily 
have on the conduct of future miniſters, was loſt 
by an hundred and eighty-four voices; and above 


ſixty members, who were ſuppoſed to be of the 
minority, left the houſe before it came to a divi- 


lion. e failure of the motion it is faid was 


owing to the deſertion of the tories, whoſe party 


prejudices would not ſuffer them to crown their 


oppolition with ſucceſs, by acting on what they 


termed republican principles. = 
It was not the fate of England to have a long 


breathing time without being engaged in affairs of 


the continent. Charles the VI. emperor of Ger- 
many. and the laſt male ſovereign of the houſe of 


Au 


ria, died on the 2oth day of October, 1740: 
he was ſucceeded in his hereditary dominions by 
his eldeſt daughter, the archducheſs Maria The- 


reſa. married to the grand duke of Tuſcany: but 


Does it not at preſent entirely incline in favour of Ruſſia ? 


though 
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though this princeſs ſucceeded as queen of Hun- 
gary, by virtue of the pragmatie ſanction gua- 
rantied by all the powers in Europe, yet the 
reſtleſs ambition of her neighbours produced ſuch 
conteſts as kindled a-new the flames of war in the 
empire. The young king of Pruſſia, animated 
with an ardent deſire of extending his dominions, 
and inrolling his fame in the liſt of the firſt military 
heroes of antiquity, no ſooner was informed of the 
emperor's death, than he entered Sileſia at the 
head of an army of 20, ooo men, ſeized certain 
fiefs, to which he alledged his family laid claim, 
and at the ſame time publiſhed a manifeſto, de- 
claring that he had no intention to contravene the 
pragmatic ſanction. The elector of Bavaria re- 
fuſed to acknowledge the archducheſs queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, alledging, that himſelf had 
pretenſions to theſe dominions, as the deſcendant 
of the emperor Ferdinand the Firſt. 7 
On the meeting of the Engliſh part 
liament, in the beginning of April, A. p. 4. 
1741, the two houſes were informed 7 
that the queen of Hungary had made requiſition 
of 12,000 men, ſtipulated by treaty. ' They were 
told from the throne, that, in the preſent uncertain 
ſtate of affairs, many incidents might ariſe which 
would render it neceſſary for his majeſty to incur 
extraordinary expences for maintaining the prag- 
matic ſanction, at a time when recourfe could not 
poſſibly be had to the advice and aſſiſtance of 
parliament; and therefore it was neceſſary that 
the commons ſhould provide ſuch a ſupply as 5 
might be requiſite for theſe endſjes. 
The waſting of the blood and treaſure of Eng- 
land is a meaſure which ſeems to have been in- 
variably purſued by the government, in a ſy- 
ſtematic way, from the firſt period of the revolu- 
tion. Sir Robert Walpole availed himſelf of the 
preſent opportunity for moving, that an aid of 
200,009 J. ſhould be granted to the queen of 
© a M 2 Hungary. 
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164 HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Hungary. Mr. Shippen, as uſual, proteſted againſt 


any interpoſition in the affairs of Germany; and 
the lower houſe, as uſual, in their addreſs to the 


throne, approved of the meaſures of adminiſtra- 
tion, and, declared, that they would effectually 


ſupport the king againſt all inſults and attacks | 


which might be made upon any of his territories, 


though not belonging to the crown of England; 


and that they would enable him to contribute, in the 
moſt effectual manner, to the fupport of the queen 


of Hungary. Agreeably to the ſubject of this 


addreſs, the houſe reſolved, that 300, oool. ſnould be 
granted to his majeſty, to enable him effectually 
to ſupport the queen of Hungary. e 
To defray the extraordinary expences of the 
year, a million was deducted from the ſinking 
fund, — that treaſure, which in time was to operate 
to the working the nation out of debt; and the land 


tax was continued at four. ſhillings in the pound. 


The events of the war were not anſwerable to 
the ſucceſs which the government met with in the 
two houſes of parliament. Sir Challoner Ogle, 
who failed this year from Spithead, met with a 
ſtorm in the. Bay of Bifcay, and his fleet, conſiſting 


of above x70 fail, were ſcattered and diſperſed. 
Ogle, after collecting his fcattered forces, continu- . 


ed his courſe to Jamaica; in his way he encounter- 
ed part of a French fquadron, under the com- 
mand of the marquis D'Antin, who had orders to 
_ aſſt the Spaniſh admiral De Torres, in attacking 


and diſtreſſing the Engliſh ſhips and colonies: on 
the refuſal of the French to bring to, they were 
ſaluted by the Engliſh with a broadſide; a ſmart 


engagement enſued; but as war had not yet been 
declared between the two nations; on the dif- 
covery by the morning light of the French eolours, 
- Hoſtthties ceaſed; the reſpettive commanders re- 
 eiprocally excuſed themſelves for the miſtake 
which had happened, and parted friends, though 


with. a conſiderable loſs of men on both ſides. YE 


On the arrival of Ogle at Jamaica, he joined 
'vice-admiral Vernon, who, with the union of this 
ſquadron, was at the head of a formidable fleet, 
conſiſting of 29 ſhips of the line, with an equal 

number of frigates, fire-ſhips, and bomb-ketches, 
all well manned, and plentifully ſupplied with 

proviſions, ſtores, and necefſaries. 7 2 
It is ſaid that this was the moſt powerful fleet 
and army which had ever ſailed on theſe ſeas; and 
that had this armament been ready to act. at the 
proper ſeaſon of the year, under the conduct of 
able officers who were united in councy, and 
whoſe regard to the honour and the intereſt of 
their country was ſuperior to private pique and 
_ malice, that the Havannah, and the whole iſland 

of Cuba, might have been eaſily reduced; that 
the whole treaſure of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
would have been intercepted, and the proud 

Spaniard conſequently cruſhed and humbled inte 
abject ſubmiſſion. Fs 2 5 
Not ſo eaſily, or ſo ſurely was England to be 
repaid for the many millions it had already ſpent 
in this unſucceſsful war. By an unaccountable 
neglect in the diſpatch of buſineſs, Ogle was de 
; tained at Spithead until the ſeaſon for action was 

over; and whether it was owing to the fear of 

meeting with the periodical rains, which begin 
about the end of April, and which are attended 
with epidemical diſtempers, or ſome other con- 
ſideration, when Ogle; on the gth day of January, 
arrived at Jamaica, Vernon, inſtead of directing 
his courſe to the Havannah, failed towards Hiſ- 
paniola, in order to obſerve the motions of the 

French fquadron commanded by the marquis 

D' Antin, Vernon, miſſing the enemy, proceeded 
to Carthagena, where the Engliſh, from a ſeries of 
unpardonable blunders, and through the diſagree- 
ment between the admiral and the general, were 
foiled in their attempt on the town, in which they 
_ loſt many men, beſides numbers who, after the re- 
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embarkation of the troops, were taken off by the 
fatal + po! 1 peculiar to the climate and the ſea- 


ſon. Another unſucceſsful expedition to Cuba, 
finiſhed for this year the loſſes and diſgraces, which 
through the whole campaign, had attended the 
Britiſh arms; and this, with the large number of 
prizes, to the amount of 40) ſhips, taken by the 
enemy, notwithſtanding three large fleets maintain- 
ed for the protection of commerce, had ſuch an 
effect on the temper of England; that notwithſtand- 
ing the whole weight of miniſterial influence, the 
contrary intereſt prevailed in the new parliament, 
which opened on the 1ſt day of December, 1741. 

The addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, which it 
is well known is always an echoing back of the 
ſpeech from the throne, was carried by a ſmall 
majority; but the circumſtance which prognoſti- 
cated the total defeat of fir Robert Walpole's 
power, was carrying the point of a diſputed 
election by ſix voices only. Men who forſake 


| principles of conſcience, ſeldom preſerve thoſe 


of honor: a miniſter, under the circumſtances 
as deſcribed above, is always deſerted by thoſe 
whoſe precaution engages them to make an early 
court to the new favorites of fortune, In the 
next queſtion, the court intereſt was not pow- 
erful enough to ſupport their members for Weſt- 
minſter ; nay, more, the high bailiff was taken 
into cuſtody for illegal practices at the poll; and 
three juſtices of the peace who, on the pretence of 
preventing riots, had ſent for a military force to 
over-awe the election, with the military officer 
who had ordered the ſoldiers to march, were 
reprimanded on their knees at the bar of the 
houſe. . 
Ihe party in oppoſition maintained the ſuperi- 
ority they had gained in deciding on other con- 
troverted elections; and fir Robert Walpole now _ 
found himſelf on the brink of the Tower. With 
unwearied diligence his emiſfarics were employed 
4 1 
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in the buſineſs of ſeducing by proper temptations, 
the moſt conſiderable members of the oppoſite 
party: a meſſage was ſent by the biſhop of Ox- 
ford to the prince of Wales, importing, that if 
his royal highneſs would write a letter of con- 
deſcenſion to the king, he and all his counſellors 
ſhould' be taken into favor, fifty thouſand pounds 
ſhould be added to his revenue, four times that 
ſum ſhould be diſburſed immediately for the 


payment. of his debts, and ſuitable proviſion be 


made in due time for all his followers. The 
prince of Wales, with a very laudable fortitude, 
declined a propoſal which muſt have loſt him the 
confidence of a party who regarded him as their 
| head, and totally have ſunk his reputation with 
the public: he declared he would not accept 
of any conditions while fir Robert Walpole con- 
tinued to direct the public affairs; that he look- 
ed upon this miniſter as a bar between his majeſty 
and the affection of his people, as the author 
of the national grievances at home and abroad, 
and the ſole cauſe of that contempt which 
Great-Britain had incurred in all the courts in 
Europe. Foiled in this attempt by the ſteady _ 
conduct of the prince, and RO his party - 
every day grow weaker and weaker in the houſe 
of commons, the miniſter took into ſerious con- 
ſideration a timely retreat. The king adjourned 
both houſes of parliament for the ſpace of a 
| fortnight, and in the interim fir Robert Wal- 
pole was created earl of Orford, and reſigned 
all his employments, e 
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State of parties after the reſignation of Sir Robert Wal. 
_ * pole, —Laviſh grants of the Commons. —Debates on Con. 
_ tinental Wars, —Campaign in Flanders. — Battle of 
Fontenoy. — The Battle of Dettingen, Ihe Pretender 
invades Scotland. And penetrates to Derby. — Batile 


f Preſton Pans. —Of Falkirk, —Of Culloden. — Miſ 5 


fertunes of the Pretender, —The peace of Aix-la- 

Chapelle, — Arrangements of Miniſtry —The death of 

the Prince of Wales. „ 9 
„„ A GENERAL and frantic joy over- 
A b. 243. ſpread the nation on the dif. 
| | miſſion of fir Robert Walpole; but 
while the errors of his adminſtration have been 
freely expoſed, equal juſtice demands that his 
merits ſhould not be concealed or caſt into ſhade, 
With all his blemiſhes it will not be eaſy to find 
a miniſter from the period of the revolution that 
deſerved on the whole better of his country, 
That he was notoriouſly corrupt, and profeſſedly 
overned by a venal influence, has already been 
Eiiciently expoſed; but which of the agents 
of this government has ever depended upon the in- 
tegrity of his principles and the wiſdom of his 
meaſures for parliamentary ſupport ? This cir- 
cuniſtance it is true does not afford an apology, 
for the ſhameleſs practice of corruption and ve- 
nality; a practice which is not only deſtructive 
to the principles of the conſtitution, but ruinous 
to the morals of the nation. But while this 
charge is admitted in its ampleſt extent, it muſt 
be added on the other hand, that no miniſter 
ever underſtood the true political intereſts of Bri- 


tain, better than fir Robert Walpole, He My 
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and cultivated peace which is the. only ſyſtem 


that can be ſalutary for a commercial people. 
He ſaw the groſs abſurdity of this iſland, inter- 
fering in the debates or diſſentions, of the con- 
tinent; and, ſaw that the ſubſidizing of the petty 
deſpots of Germany, was the great gulph that 
ſwallowed up the treaſures of England. He 
ſaw nothing to be gained by war, but an in- 
creaſe of taxes, and that no àcceſſions could 
compenſate for the burthens, and the miſeries, | 
which it brought upon the people. | 


Jo this wiſe and pacihe ſyſtem, fir Robert 
Walpole may be conſidered as having fallen 
a martyr; for it muſt be confeſſed that it was 
neither his corruption of the parliament, nor his 
patronage of the exciſe, that effectually exci- 
ted the public indignation againſt him. The 
people of England have a natural infatua- 
tion which induces them to love war. While 
the genius of the nation 1s really not military; 
their diſtance from the ſcene of action, enables 
them to be entertained at home with the details 
of bloodſhed ; and they abſurdly affect the moſt 
_ unqualified claims to the epithet humane, while 
they feaſt with avidity on the calamities of their fel- 
low creatures,. and rejoice - that thouſands have 
been ſlaughtered © for the honour of England”. 
Thus no pacific miniſter has ever been popular, 
and the moſt. trifling cauſe of diſpute has always 
been ſufficient to raiſe a party in favor. of war, 
and conſequently adverfe to that ſtateſman who 
ſtudies the real intereſt and welfare of the coun- 
try. 1 1 
Thoſe among the people who were leaſt taint- 
ed with this pernicious deluſion, this Anglomania, 
had alſo flattered themſelves that on the diſmiſſion 
of this obnoxious miniſtry, all the grievances of 
which they complained would be completely 
redreſſed. That the expences of the nation 
would be diminiſhed; the infamous herd of place- 
| . 
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men and penſioners reduced in their numbers; 
that all contracts, loans and lucrative engagements 
ſhould be put up to auction, and a fair competj- 
tion for them —— But in all theſe they 


were diſappointed. They ſaw with aſtoniſn- 
e phalanx of oppoſition, at once 
diſſolved by the ſunſhine of court favour; and 
that theſe very places, and emoluments, were the 
objects which ſeduced them from their duty. 
Even during the receſs of parliament, thoſe pre- 
tended patriots who had made the loudeſt profeſ- 
ſions of honour and virtue, who had repeatedly me- 
naced the miniſter with the clamours of inquiry and 
denunciations of vengeance, and who had boaſted 
that no art could dillolve the cement by which 
they were united, had ſecretly acceded to an inſi- 
dious and diſgraceful accommodation with the 
court. ; 
The new .adminiſtration was ſoon arranged in 
which the duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pelham 
kept their places. The ear} of Wilmington 
ſucceeded fir Robert Walpole, as firſt lord com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury; and Mr. Sandys was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer. Lord 
Carteret accepted the ſeals, as ſecretary of ſtate 
for the foreign department, and was regarded 
as prime miniſter; and Mr. Pulteney, who re- 
fuſed to accept any office of reſponſibility, was 
ſworn ane w of the privy counſel, and was ſoon 
afterwards created earl of Bath, He was how- 
ever never admitted to the leaſt ſhare of royal 
confidence, and having deſervedly forfeited all his 
Popularity, deteſted-by both parties, he remained 
till the day of his deceaſe a ſtanding admonition 
againſt the vices of duplicity and treachery. 
The aſtoniſhed and indignant nation exclaim- 
ed in loud but ineffettive murmurs againſt the 
new miniſters, as apoſtates and betrayers of their 
country: men were changed inſtead of meaſures, 
the ſame influence in parliament was exerted 
for the ſame purpoſes Lord Carteret, in the 
| T2 ö cophdence 
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eonfidence of the king, knew his : attachment 


to the intereſts of Hanover, and the ardour of 
his deſires to extend his continental connexions; he, 


therefore, purſued thoſe meaſures which ſoothed 


the wiſhes of his maſter, and opened an exten- 


| five field for his own ambition. He excited wars 
which could produce no benefit, and commenc> 
ed campaigns that could only terminate in 


misfortune, The miniſtry, who were formerly 
remarkable for declaiming againſt continental 
connections, had now the infamy and the affur- 


_ ance openly to defend them; and, at length, 


by force of numbers, carried all their meaſures. 
Upon a committee of ſupply,, the houſe of 
commons reſolved to provide upwards of 


100,000 landmen and ſeamen for the ſervice of 
the current year; the ſum of 500,000]. was grant= - 


ed to the queen of Hungary, and the ſubſidies 


to Denmark and Heſſe Caſſel continued. In 


the month of April, 16,000 regular troops, after- 


wards increaſed to a much larger number, were 


embarked for Flanders, and were ſhortly after join» 
ed by 16,000 Hanoverians and 6000 Heſhans in 
Britiſh pay, and a numerous body of Auſtrians. 
The refle&ing- part of the people ſaw with ab- 


oy 


| Horrence their pretended defenders ſacrificing the 


blood and treaſure of the nation upon deſtructive 
alliances; they knew not now on whom to de- 
pend; and began to ſuſpect that patriotiſm was 
no more than an empty name. However inju- 
rious thefe meaſures might have been to the Fine 
gliſh gation, they were of infinite ſervice to 
the queen of Hungary. The earl] of Cheſter- 
field, in his place in the houſe of lords aſſerted, 
te that the aſſembling of an army in Flanders 


* without the concurrence of the ſtates general, 
* or any other power engaged by treaty, or bound 


* by intereſt, to ſupport the queen of Hungary, 
c was a raſh and ridiculous meaſure; that it 


„t youlg inevitably involve the nation as a rp 
I 3 * cipal 
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c cipal in an expenſive and ruinous war. Af 
e ter having exalted the elector of Hanover from 
« a ſtate of obſcurity to the crown, this nation,“ 
aid his lordſhip, “ is condemned to hire the troops 
* of that electorate to fight in his cauſe.” Ti. 1 85 
duke of Bedford alſo contended, © that the mea- 
« ſures of the Engliſh miniſtry had long been re- 
« gulated. by the intereſt of his majeſty's electo- 
4 ral dominions; that theſe had long been con- 
4 ſidered as a gulph into which the treaſures 
* of Great-Britain had been thrown.” “ 
I.n purſuance of this favourite plan 
A. D. r743. Of continental warfare, the 0 of 
S.tair, generaliſſimo of the Britiſh 
forces in Germany, aſſembled the confede- 
rate troops early in the ſpring. The king of 
England eager to gather thoſe laurels which 
imagination had already woven into wreaths and 
garlands, accompanied by his younger ſon the 
duke of Cumberland, arrived in June at 
the camp of Aſchaffenburg. The Britiſh mo- 
narch ſoon found himſelf and his army redu- 
ced to the moſt critical ſituation; and, by the 
maſterly movements of mareſchal Noailles, the 
French general, being in immediate danger of 
being ſtarved into a ſurrender, he reſolved to 
proceed forward, to form a junction if poſſible 
with 12,000 Hanoverians and Heſſians, who had 
reached Hanau. With this view he decamped, 
but before the army had marched three leagues, 
he found that the enemy had inclofed him on 
every fide near the village of Dettingen. To ſo 
perilous an extremity no king of ngländ, in 
encountering a foreign enemy, had ever been re- 
duced. In front were the narrow and dangerous 
defiles of Dettingen, occupied in force by the 
enemy; on the left flowed the river Maine, on 
the ſteep banks of which the French had plant- 
ed a formidable line of batteries; on the right 
were mountains and woods, interſected by a 1 
185 „„ raſs, 
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raſs, and all retreat was precluded by the vigil- 
ance of the French commander. Such was the 
danger of the ſituation to the Britiſh army that 
the mareſchal de Noailles ag reaſonably hope, 
that the glory of avenging the fatal cataſtrophe 
of Poictiers was reſerved for him. But the raſh 
and unexperienced. valour of the duke de. Gram- 
mont blaſted: theſe brilliant expectations. Ad- 
vancing through the defiles, contrary to the ex- 
preſs orders of the mareſchal, who was compelled 
to move with the whole army in order to ſuſtain. 
this unſeaſonable attack, he offered the enemy 
battle upon equal terms in the incloſed plain. 
The French charged with their uſual impetuoſity, 
but were received by the allied army with cool 
and determined intrepidity. The king himſelf 
diſplayed. much: perſonal courage, and the French 
were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and compelled . 
to repaſs the Maine with the loſs of 6000 men: 
they ſuffered however no moleſtation in their re- 
treat, and the king of England purfued without 
further delay his march to Hanau, impatient _ 
to receive his expected ſupplies and reinforce- 
ments. The duke of Cumberland, who fought 
with great gallantry, was wounded in the ac- 
tion. SL „5 
In September the allies were encamped at Spire, 
where they were joined by 20,000 Dutch auxilia- 
ries; the ſtates general notwithſtanding the ſolicit- _ 
ations, and menaces of France, being at laſt pr: ö 
vailed upon openly to declare themſelves in favour I | 
of the queen of Hungary. Lord Stair however, the = 
Engliſh commander in chief, on the termination of 
the campaign, threw up his commiſſion in diſguſt, 
declaring he would no longer lend his name to _— 
military operations in which he had ſo trifling a a i 
ſhare. The French in the mean time proceeded = 
with vigour in every quarter; they oppoſed prince 
Charles of Lorrain, they interrupted his progreſs 
in his attempt to paſs the Rhine, and nn . 
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ome Regs in Italy; but their chief expectations 


- 


were placed in a projected invaſion of England. 
The mild and pacific cardinal Fleury was now 


no more, and was fucceeded by the proud and 


turbulent cardinal Tencm. France, from the vio- 


lence of parliamentary diſputes in England, had 


been long perſuaded that the country was ripe 
for a revolution, and wanted only the preſence of 
the pretender to induce the majority to declare 
againſt the reigning family. Several needy adven- 
turers who wiſhed for a change, fome men of bro- 
ken fortunes, and almoſt all the Roman catholics 
of the kingdom, endeavoured to confirm the court 
of France in theſe ſentiments. But the projected 
invaſion was. prevented this year by the appear- 
ance of ſir John Norris with a fleet ſuperior 
to that which was about to convoy the forces 
from Dunkirk. „„ 8 
While the French were forming plans with 


the pretender to attempt 'a deſcent upon Eng- 


ductive of conſiderable ſueceſs. 8 
5 They had aſſembled an army of 

A. D. 1744. 120,000 men under the command of 

| mareſchal count Saxe. This general 


land, their efforts in the Netherlands were pro 


wos a natural ſon of Auguſtus king of Poland, by 


the famous counteſs Koningſmark.-He was poſſeſſ- 
ed of great military talents; and from long habit, 
was enabled to preſerve equal compoſure in the 


' midſt of a battle, as in a drawing-room at court. 


On the other ſide, the allied forces, conliſting of 
Engliſh, Hanoverians, 'Auſtrians, and Dutch, did 
not amount to above 70,000. The French be 
fieged and took Fribourg, before they went into 
winter quarters; and early the next campaign in- 

veſted the city of Tournay „„ 
| Faarly in this year, 1745, mareſchal 
A. D. 745. Saxe, accompanied by the king and 
the dauphin, took the field. The allies, 


| «ommanded by the duke of Cumberland, afliſted by 


mare- 
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mareſchal Konigſeg and the prince of Whitker,, : 
though far inferior in number, determined to make 
an effort for the relief of Tournay. On the rith 
of May they advanced with great reſolution to the 
attack of the French army, encamped under cover 
of the village of Fontenoy, and protected by a 
prodigious fire from the batteries they had ereCted 
on all ſides. Though the enterprize was con- 
ſidered as a ſingular inſtance of military raſhnefs, 
the intrepidity diſplayed by the allied forces, oblig- 
ed the French to retreat beyond their lines where 
they were in imminent danger of a defeat; but 
the Dutch failing in their attempt on the village 
of Fontenoy, and the Engliſh general not making, 
it is ſaid, the proper uſe of his firſt ſucceſs, by di- 
viding the column of attack after he had broken 
the center of the French, mareſchal Saxe had 
time to bring up his corps de reſerve, and the Eng- 
liſh found themſelves incloſed as it were within a 
circle of fire, from the redoubts which they had 
already paſſed, the maſked batteries planted on 
each fide, and the artillery, which under the direc 
tion of mareſchal Saxe himſelf, played uponthem 
with dreadful execution in front. The Engliſh 
column received the ſurrounding fire with firm- 
neſs, and continued a long time unſhaken, but 
they were obliged to retreat about three o'clock 
in the afternoon. Though mareſchal Saxe was at 
that time ill of the complaint of which he died, 
he viſited all the poſts in a litter, and ſaw, not- 
withſtanding all appearances, that the day was his 
own. This was one of the moſt dreadful battles: 
which had been fought in the courſe of a century; 
the. allies retreated with the loſs of more than 
10, ooo men, and that of the French was ſuppoſed 
to be nearly equal; but the extent of the misfor- 
tune to the Engliſh and the allies could only be 
known by the conſequences. Tournay ſurrendered, 
after a gallant defence, by an honourable capitula- 
tion, Ghent and Bruges were captured by a coup 
de main: Oſtend, Dendermond, Newport, and 
| 5 . 
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Ath Were ſueeeſſvely reduced; and the allies 

retired for fafety beyond the canal of Antwerp: 
this event therefore gave the French a manifeſt. 

ſuperiority, and at the end of the campaign their 


king entered Paris In triumph; nor did he forego 
this ſuperiority during the continuance of the 
war. The emperor Charles the VII. who had 


been raiſed to the throne from the dukedom of 


Bavaria, and ſor whom the war firſt began, was 


now. dead; yet this did not in the leaſt reſtore 


tranquillity to Europe. The grand duke of Tuſcany, 
was declared emperor upon his deceaſe; but the 


war between France and the allies ſtill continued; 
and the ee views and intereſts which had at 


firſt inſpire 
owards the latter end of the ſummer, the 


the contention, ſeemed now entirely 


French court, deſirous of cauſing an effectual di- 


verſion to the Engliſh army in Flanders, incited the 
ſon of the chevalier de St. George, uſually ſtyled 
the pretender, a young man of a e eee and ad- 


venturous diſpoſition, to riſk an invaſion of Greats 


Britain, then almoſt deſtitute of troops, and in a 
ſtate of great apparent diſſatisfaction. The in- 


tended French invaſion had however excited the 


attention of the Engliſh miniſtry; and nothing but 


loyalty breathed throughout the whole kingdom. 
The adminiſtration of affairs being committed to 


the earl of Harrington, the earl of Cheſterfield, and 
others who enjoyed a great ſhare of popularity, the 


efforts of government were no longer embarraſſed 


by the oppoſition in parliament, and the 0 of 
the nation was revived by the admirals 
and Warren, who had retrieved the honour of the 


Hritiſh flag, and made ſeveral ue ere captures. 
the chevalier de 


Charles Edward, eldeſt ſon 


St. George had been educated in a luxurious court 

without ſharing in its effeminacy; but though en- 

terprizing and ambitious, yet either from inexperi- 
ence or natural inability, he was utterly unequal = 15 
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we talk he had undertaken: Flattered by tile afl. 
the ſuperſtitious and the needy he was affur- 


ed that the kingdom was ripe for a revolt; that 


the people could no longer bear the immenſe and 


increaſing load of taxes, and that the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons in the nation would gladly em 


brace the opportunity of crowding to his ſtand- 


ard. Being furniſhed with ſome' money, and en- 
couraged by large promiſes from the court of 


France he embarked for Scotland, on board a 
ſmall frigate, accompanied by the marquis Tulli- 
bardine, ſir Thomas Sheridan, and a few other 


deſperate characters. For the conqueſt of the 


whole Britiſh empire, he brought with him ſeven 
officers, and arms for 2,000 men. Fortune, which 


had ſo often frowned upon his anceſtors, ſoon - 
began to manifeſt her caprice towards him; his 


convoy, a ſhip of 60 guns, was ſo diſabled in 
an engagement with an Engliſh man of war, the 


Lion, that it returned to Breſt, while he was 
obliged to continue his courſe to the weſtern parts 


of: Scotland; and, landing on the coaſt of Loch- 
aber, July the 27th, was in a little time, joined by 
ſome chiefs of the Hignland clans and their vaſſals. 
Theſe chiefs had continued to exerciſe an hereditary 


juriſdiction over all their tenants, and by. their 
means he ſoon found himſelf at the head of 1500 _ 
men; and invited others to join him by his mani- 
feſtoes, which were diſperſed throughout all Scot- 


lan | 
Europe; it awakened the fears of the 
mous, the pity of the wiſe, and the loyalty of all. 
The whole kingdom of England appeared bent upon 


oppoling the enterprize, which they were ſenſible 


muſt end, if ſucceſsful, in the reſtoration of po- 


pery. When the young pretender arrived at Perth 


the chevalier de St. George, his father, was pro- 
claimed king of. Great- Britain; and the rebel army 
deſcending from the mountains ſeemed to gather 
Vol. II. fn“ © 2 eg 
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ll fſrefigthas it went. At this critical period, the 
king was at Hanover, and the lords of the regency 
treated the firſt intelligence as an idle tale; but, 
on receiving farther and undoubted information 
that the pretender was collecting a conſiderable 
force, and was advancing ſouthward, they iſſued a 
proclamation, offering a reward of 30,0001. for 
his apprehenſion, and diſpatched a meffenger to 
the continent to haſten the return of his majeſty. 
Addreſſes, were preſented from all parts, teſtifying 
the utmoſt abhorrence of this attempt to ſubvert 
the government; and, notwithftanding the previous 
ſymptoms of diſcontent, the whole kingdom ſeem- 
ed unanimous in the moment of danger, in ſup- 
port of the national religion, laws, and conſtitu- 
tion. Sir John Cope, commander in chief of the 
forces in North-Britain, advanced at the head of 
what troops he could collect to Inverneſs, in order 
to oppoſe the further progreſs of this raſhadyen- 
turer, who, in the mean time, marched by another 
route to Edinburgh, which ſurrendered to him 
without reſiſtance September the 16th.- Here he 
fe cauſed his father again to be pro- 

A. -D. 1745. Claimed at the high croſs, declaring 
mimſelf, at the ſame time, regent of 
his dominions, and fixing his head-quarters, at the 
palace of Holyrood houte, the royal reſidence of 
his anceſtors. Sir John Cope no ſooner received 
intelligence of theſe tranſactions than he haſtened 
back to that city; and, on the 2oth of September, 
encamped with his army, conhiſting of about 3000 
regular troops near the village of Preſton Pans in 

the vicinity of Edinburgh. Early the next morning 

he was attacked ſword in hand by the pretender, 

at the head of about an equal number of High- 
anders, and, in a few minutes, the Englith 
troops were put totally to the route. Sir John 

_ Cope was much cenſured for his inattention and 
ignorance on this occaſion; and the victory in 
which the King's party loſt about 500 men, gave 

the rebels conſiderable influence. Had the pre- 
ST „„ tender 
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tender indeed taken advantage of the general con- 
ſternation, and marched directly towards England, 
the conſequence might have been dangerous if 


not fatal to the ſafety of the ſtate. His character 


was however jog unequal to the enterprize 
he had undertaken, for though he ſaw himſelf 


maſter of all Scotland, a few fortreſſes excepted, 


he waſted his time at Edinburgh in the uſeleſs 
parade of royalty, ſufficiently gratified with the 
unſubſtantial pomp of being addreſſed and treated 
as a king. He received large ſupplies from France, 
and was joined by the lords Kilmarnock, Cromarty, 


Balmerino, and many other perſons of rank and 


diſtinction; and the enterprize, romantic as it origi- 


nally appeared, began at length to wear a ſerious - ” 


aſpect. | e | 

Among thoſe who joined the pretender was the 
eldeſt fon of lord Lovat. This nobleman who had 
betrayed his father to king George I. true to nei 
ther party, had again altered from his attachment 
to the houſe of Hanover, and, in ſecret, aided the 
young chevalier: but, ſtudious only for his own 
intereſt, he exerted all the arts of low cunning, to 
appear an open enemy to- the rebellion, while he 
afforded it ſecret aſſiſtance. An army was ſoon 
collected in England under general Wade, who 
received orders to march to the North, and 


proceed as far as Newcaſfle, Charles, however, 


reſolving to try his fortune in the South, took the 


route of Carliſle, which ſurrendered to him in No- 


vember. Another army, under fir John Ligonier, 
was now forming in Staffordſhire: but notwith- 
ſtanding this ſerious appearance of oppoſition, the 


prince determined to proceed, hoping for a co- 


operation from a body of French forces on the 
ſouthern coaſt, and not doubting that he ſhould be 


joined by immenſe numbers of the Engliſh malcon- 
tents in his progreſs through the kingdom. In 


this expeCtation, however, he was diſappointed: 
at Mancheſter, only, he was received with any: 


N 2 demonſtrations 
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aemonſtrations of joy. Croſſing the river Merſey” 
at Stockport, he advanced through Macclesfield 
and Congleton to Derby, which was the extreme 
point of his progreſs; for, underſtanding that the 
king had determined to take the field in perſon, 
and to ſet up the ſtandard of England on Finchley 
Common, he adopted a fudden reſolution, to pro- 
vide for his fafety by a retreat; abandoning Derby 
on the 6th of December the vanguard of the rebels 
re- entered Mancheſter on the gth, and on the 19th 
reached Carliſle; and, after reinforcing the garri- 
fon at that place, the main army croſſed the rivers 
Eden and Solway into Scotland, with all their ar- 
tillery and military ſtores, eluding the attempts of 
both the adverſe armies to intercept them on this 
memorable march, in which no violence was offer- 
ed, no outrage or rapine committed, in a country 
abounding with plunder, and prefenting every 
_ temptation to the unreſtrained indulgence of mili- 
tary rapacity. _ JJ 
On the 21ſt of December Carliſle was inveſted 
by the duke of Cumberland, who had now afſum- 
ed the chief command, and ſurrendered in nine days 
after at diſcretion. While the duke was engaged 
in theſe tranſactions, Charles proceeded to Glaſ- 
gow, from which place he exacted heavy contribu- 
tions, in revenge for the loyalty they had difplayed 
during the rebellion; after which he inveſted the 
_ caſtle of Stirling, though with little proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs. General Hawley, now commander in chief 
of the Engliſh forces in North Britain, marched to 
Falkirk, in order to relieve this fortreſs by an at 
tack upon the rebels. After two days ſpent in 
mutually examining each other's ſtrength, the re 
2 bels, on the 17th of January came on 
A. D. 746. in full force to attack the royal army. 
Ihe pretender, who ſtood in the front 
line, _-—_ the ſignal to fire; and the firſt volley 
ſerved to throw the Engliſh forces into confuſion 
The horſe retreated with precipitation, and fell in 
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upon their own infantry; the rebels followed their 
blow; and the royal army fled with the greateſt _ 
precipitation. They retired in confuſion to Edin- 
burgh, leaving the field of battle, with part of 
their tents and artillery to the rebels.” ot 
I The battle of Falkirk was the cloſe of the ad- | j 
venturer's triumphs. A new ſcene was now about 9 
to be opened, for the duke of Cumberland hae 
put himſelf at the head of the troops at Edinburgh, 
which. conſiſted. of about 14,000 men. The duke 
advanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined by 
the duke of Gordon, and ſome other lords attach- 
ed to his family and cauſe. After having ſpent 
ſome time in refreſhing his troops, he renewed his 
march, and, in twelve days arrived at the banks of 9 
the deep and rapid river Spey. Here the rebels = 
might probably with ſucceſs have diſputed his 
paſſage; but they ſeemed now totally deſtitute of 
council and ſubordination ; without conduct, and 
perhaps without expectation. The duke til} pro- 
ceeded in his purſuit; and, at length, received ad- 
vice, that the rebels had advanced from Inverneſs 
to the plains of Culloden, about nine miles diſtant, 
where they intended to give him battle. On the 
16th of April, the duke of Cumberland decamped 
from. Nairne early in the morning, and, after a 
march of nine miles, perceived the enemy drawn 
up in order of battle in 13 diviſions. The engage- 
ment began about one in the afternoon, and the 
Highlanders attempted, as formerlyat Preſton-Pans 
to break the royal troops, by ruſhing on like the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx with their broad {words and axes; 
but being now prepared for this mode of fighting, 
the Engliſh received the enemy with fixed baye- 
nets, and kept up a continual firing by platoons, 
which did prodigious execution; while the can- 
non of the pretender was but ill ſerved and almoſt 
ineffectual. The Highlanders, ſtood the fire of the 
Engliſh for ſome time, but at length became impa- 
tient for cloſer engagement; and about 500 of 
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them attacked the Britiſh left wing, with their. 
accuſtomed fierceneſs. The firſt line being dif- 
ordered by this onſet two battalions advanced to 
yon it, and galled the enemy by a terrible and 
cloſe diſcharge. At the ſame time the dragoons. 
under Hawley, and the Argyleſhire militia, pulling | 
down a park wall that guarded the enemy's flank, 
and which the rebels had left but feebly defended, 
fell in among them, ſword in hand, with great 
ſlaughter. In leſs than thirty minutes they were 
totally routed, and the field covered: with their 
wounded and ſlain, to the number of above 3000 
men: orders being given to allow no quarter im- 
menſe numbers were flaughtered in the purſuit. 
The duke of Cumberland ſullied the glory of his 
victory, by diſplaying a ſavage revenge, and a cou- 
rage untinctured with the feelings of humanity. 
The conquerors often refuſed, mercy to the fallen 
- who were defenceleſs or wounded; and Britiſh ſol- 
diers were ſeen to anticipate the baſe employment 
of the executioner. 1 1 3 
Ihus in one ſhort hour all the hopes and ambition 
of the young adventurer ſunk together with his 
Imaginary thrones and ſceptres, and he ſaw himſelf 
reduced from a nominal king to a diſtreſſed outcaſt. 


NY Immediately after the battle of Culloden the duke 


ordered fix and thirty deſerters to be executed; the 
conquerors ſpread terror wherever they came; 
and after a ſhort time the whole country round 
was one ſcene of ſlaughter, deſolation, and plun- 
der; juſtice ſeemed forgotten; and vengeance af-' 
ſumed the name. Charles in the mean time wan- 
dered from mountain to mountain an unhappy fu- 
gitive, and occaſionally, the wretched ſpectator of 
theſe horrors. He underwent a fimilarity of ad- 
ventures with Charles IE. after the defeat at Wor- 
ceſter. Caves and cottages were ſometimes more 
indulgent to his diſtreſſes than thoſe whom he had 
from infancy been inſtructed to regard as his vaſ- 
ſals by the chimerical title of indefeaſable _ 
| f %%VVV(R 7 nn 


Sometimes forefts and dreary wilds afforded him 
and his faithful companion, Sheridan an Iriſh ad- 
venturer, better leſſons of philoſophy than he had 
learned in the contaminated air of courts.” His 
ideas of the divjne right of kings, received a dimi- 
nution among the frightful wilds of Glengary, 
where he wandered for near fix months often en- 
_ circled by his purſuers. At one time he threw 
himſelf upon the honour and mercy of a peaſant 
whoſe hut he entered declaring himſelf a king, 
and an humble fupplicant for ſhelter and for food 
from the loweſt of his ſubjects; at the ſame time 
throwing aſide his tattered garments, to be preſerv- 
ed by the cottager as proper remembrances, and 
at ſome future period to be laid at the foot of his 
throne to enforce a claim for royal rewards. At 
length this unfortunate prince found means to em- 
bark on board a ſmall veſſel, which conveyed him 
to Morlaix in Bretagne. 20 
While Charles was wandering in this manner 
over territories which he vainly conſidered as his 
own, the ſcaffolds overflowed with the blood of his 
adherents. Seventeen officers of the rebel army 
were executed at Kennington common, in the 
neighbourhood of London. The executions which 


| enſned throughout the kingdom on the ſuppreſſion 


of this rebelion ſeemed indeed much more nu- 
merous than the neceſſity of the caſe required. 
The lords Balmerino, Lovat, and Kilmarnock, ſuf- 
fered the ſentence of beheading on Tower Hill; 


as did alſo the ear] of Derwentwater, without 


_ _ mouſly exclaimed © God bleſs 


any form of trial, being arraigned on the ſentence - 
paſſed againſt him in 1716; the earl of Cromarty 
only obtained a pardon. Balmerino, who had from 
his youth been bred to arms dicd like a hero; when 
exhorted on the ſtage of death to repent of his 
error, and fay God bleſs king George,” Balme- 
rino ſtill held faſt to his uy e and magnani- 
| ing James,” and 

ſuffered with the greateſt intrepidit 7. 
n.... gs gy 
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_ Immediately after the ſuppreſſion of the rebel. - 
lion the parliament undertook to eſtabliſh ſeveral 
regulations in Scotland: the Highlanders who had, 
till that time, continued to wear the old military 
dreſs of the Romans, and who always went armed, 
were now commanded by act of parliament to aſ- 
ſume the modern modes: the feudal obedience, 
they were under to their chiefs was aboliſhed, and 
the loweſt ſubject of that part of the kingdom, was 
| eras a ri app in the general lot of 
zritain. But whatever might have been effected 
at home by theſe means towards reſtoring tran- 
quility, the people beheld themſelyes ſtill expoſed 


to all the evils of a continental war, which con- 


tinued to drain their country of blood and trea 
ſure for purpoſes which they began to perceive 
could never affect this country in any other man- 
ner than to burthen it with an immenſe weight of 
taxes, . . ; 
The French in the mean time proceeded with 
rapid ſucceſs, having reduced almoſt the whole of 
the Netherlands. In vain the Dutch negociated, 
ſupplicated and evaded war; they ſaw themſelves. 
ſtripped of all thoſe ſtrong towns which defended 
their dominions from inyaſion; and they now. lay. 
almoſt defenceleſs, ready to receive terms from 
their conquerars. The Hollanders at this time, 
had deviated deplorably from their anceſtors, the 
brave aſſertors of liberty, in the commencement 
of the republic; individual traders had grawn rich, 
while the government was poor; they had loſt, in 
à ſpirit of traffic and luxury, all their generoſity of 
ſentiment, and deſire of independence; they only 
ſought riches, regardleſs of public virtue. Their 
councils were divided into two parties, one of which 
declared for a ſtadtholder, and another 5 6005 was 
attached to France and therefore oppoſed his elec- 
tion. At length the people in ſeveral towns, in- 
flamed almoſt to tumult and ſedition, compelled their 
magiſtrates to declare for the prince of Orange as 
ſtadtholder, captain general, and admiral of the 
8 Dnited 
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United Provinces, and this meaſure produced an 

immediate order for a ſpirited attack upon the 
common:enemy.. 4. fe 

Thus almoſt the whole of Europe was involved 
in blood, and the wretched: peaſantry like the 
gladiators of old were ſlaughtered for the ſport or 
intereſt of inſolent courtiers and contractors, whoſe - 
luxuries or ambition could only be ſupported by 
wars and rapine. Even the Sublime Porte, actuated 
by motives of humanity, had delivered a reſcript 
to the miniſters of the belligerent powers reſident 
at Conſtantinople, hoping they would put a ſtop to 
thoſe calamities which a continuance of hoſtilities. 
muſt bring upon their ſubjects; and ſtating that war 
muſt give a ſanction to the breach of all laws hu- 
man and divine, by attributing to force what. 
ought to belong to juſtice, and confounding all or-. 
der, induſtry, and arts. But Chriſtian princes, re- 
fuſed the peaceable mediation of the humane 
Mahometan, and proceeded in their work of 
Toad. i Se, | 

In January the continual ſucceſſes - ag 
of the king of Pruflia induced the A. D. 174 
empreſs. queen to ſign a- treaty: ; a, 
peace at Dreſden, by which the king acknow- 
ledged the grand duke of Tuſcany as emperor. 
The electorate of Saxony, in conſideration of the 
payment of one million of German crowns, was 
- reſtored to his Poliſh majeſty, and Sileſia once more 
guaranteed to Pruſſia. At the commencement of 
the war we ſaw the queen of Hungary upon the 
point of loſing her poſſeſſions. Soon after the 
unfortunate duke of Bavaria, who had been choſen 
emperor by the name of Charles the VII. was 
baniſhed from his throne, ſtript of his heredi- 
tary dominions, and ſhrinking from ſurround- 
ing dangers, The duke of Savoy, afterwards 
king of Sardinia, changing that fide which ſome. 
years before he had eſpouſed, joined with Auſtria 


and England, againſt the ambitious deſigns f 


France; while Italy {till felt all the horrors of war, 


Py 
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or rather ſaw. foreigners contending with each 
other for her dominions; the French and Spaniards 
on one ſide, the Imperialiſts and the king of Sar- 
dinia on the other. Italy at length beheld the Im- 
erialiſts maſters in the conteſt, the Spaniards and 
enen loſt the moſt flouriſhing armies, notwith- 
ſtanding the maſterly. exertions of the prince of 
Conti their general; and the beautiful city of 
Genoa, which had taken part with Spain, was 
obliged to ſubmit to the conquerors, and pay a 
moſt ſevere contribution. Upon yeilding to Auſ- 
tria, however, the unhappy Italians too ſoon found 
that no mercy was to be expected from the deſ- 
potic court of Vienna, and that the yoke of bondage 
was impoſed upon them with tenfold ſeverity. 
About this period the Engliſ made an unſuc- 
cefsful attempt on port L' Orient in France. The 
French gained a confiderable victory at Roucroux 
in Flanders, over the allies, although it procured 
them no real advantage; and it coſt them more 
lives than thoſe whom they compelled to retire. 
The Dutch, in this general war, were the greateſt 
loſers. A victory gained over the allies at La 
Fieldt ſerved to RA wg in them a ſtill greater dif- 
truſt in their generals, than they had hitherto 
ſhewn; but the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom, the 
ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch Brabant, and which 
put the French in poſſeſſion of the whole naviga- 
0 of the Schelde, threw them almoſt into de- 
r Þ 2 1 958 | 
" Theſe victories, in favour of France, were how- 
ever counterbalanced by almoſt equal diſappoint- 
ments. In Italy, the French general, mareſchal 
| Belleifle's brother, at the head of 34, ooo men, 


tried to enter Piedmont; but he was killed and his 


troops defeated. The French fitted out two ſqua- 
drons, the one to make a deſcent upon the Britiſh 
colonies. in America, and the other to affiſt their 
arms in the Eaſt-Indies? Theſe ſhips were attack- 
ed by Anſon and Warren, and nine of their veſſels 
were taken by the Engliſh admirals. A . 
ukter 


On t .. 


after this they loſt 40 of their ſhips with 
valuable cargos laden from St. Dornin- A. D. 747. 
go; and this loſs was foon followed os 
by another defeat, which the French fleet ſuſ- 
tained from admiral Hawke, m which feven ſhips 
of the line and ſeveral frigates were take. 
The aggregate of the Britiſh ſupplies for this 
year was two millions and a half more than the 
greateſt annual ſum raiſed during the reign of 
queen Anne. Of theſe ſupplies 430,000]. were 
. voted to the queen of Hungary; 300,0001. to the 
king of Sardinia; 570,000]. for the maintenance 
of the Hanoveriari and Heffian auxiharies, beſides” 
ſeveral ſubſidies to other German connections. 
Theſe payments to our friends on the continent 
ſerved to load the Engliſh nation with perpetual 
taxes, with no other effect than to enrich at our 
hay = the petty deſpots of the continent. 
In November a new parliament was convened. 
The Pelhams had refumed their ſtations, and the 
earl of Granville was fecretary of ſtate. The 
opularity of the king, and of his minifter, Mr. 
elham, had increafed ſince the ſupprefſion of the 
late rebellion. The king himſelf fignified, in his 
| ſpeech to the parliament, that a congreſs would 
ſpeedily be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, for arrang- 
ing preliminaries for peace. Indeed at this period 
5 all parties began to be weary of the war. Hol- 
land had for ſome years endeavoured to ſtop the 
progreſs of hoſtilities from which. they had no ad- 
vantages to gain but every thing to Joſe. The 
king of France in the midſt of his conqueſts, ex- 
So ed a deſire for peace, in a converſation with 
ir John Ligonier, a priſoner of war. His ill ſue- 
ceſs at ſea and his'misfortunes in Italy, the-frequent 
bankruptcies. of his ſubjects, his views in Ger- 
many intirely fruſtrated by the elevation of the 
duke of Tuſcany to rule the empire: 
were additional motives. In May 4A D. 4. 
the king of Great-Britain "informed © 2 - 
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the two houſes of parliament that preliminaries of 
peace were actually ſigned, and that the baſis of 
the accomodation was a general reſtitution of 
_ conqueſts. By this treaty which was concluded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich and 
fir Thomas Robinſon aſſiſted as plenipotentiaries 


from the king of Great-Britain, it was agreed 5 


that the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Gu- 
aſtella, ſhould be : ceded to Don Philip, heir ap- 
parent to the Spaniſh throne, and his heirs; 
but in caſe of his ſucceeding to the crown of 
Spain, that then theſe dominions ſhould revert 
to the houſe of Auſtria, That the fortifications . 
of Dunkirk to the ſea ſhould be demolithed ; 
that the ſhips annually ſent with ſlaves to the 
coaſt of Spain, ſhould have this privilege con- 
tinued for four years; that his Pruſſian majeſty 
ſhould be ſecured in his poſſeſſion of Sileſia, 
which he had conquered; and that the queen 
of Hungary ſhould be guaranteed in her patri- 
monial dominions*. But there was one article 
of this treaty more diſpleaſing to the Engliſh ' 
than all the others; this was a clauſe which 
_ enacted that two perſons of rank and diſtinc- 
tion ſhould be delivered by the Britiſh nation, 
as hoſtages to France, until reſtitution ſhould 
be made of all the conqueſts which England 
oſſeſſed either in the Faſt or Weſt Indies. 
his was a mortifying ſtipulation ; but there 
was no mention made of the ſearching of. En- 
gliſh veſſels in the American ſeas upon which 
the war originally began. Though indeed the 
treaty of Utrecht had long been a reproach to 
thoſe by whom it was negociated ; yet with all 
its faults it was preferable to the deſpicable 
one eonehlese nt os, 


* It is difficult, if not impoſſible, to find out how Creat- Britain could be in- 


tereſted in th: moſt diflant manner in any one article of this treaty, for 
„„ 5 


the obtaining of which ſo many millions had been expended, : 
$a F | * 76 
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Notwithſtanding the univerſal rejoicings at the 
peace, the oppoſition in parliament ſtill retained 
ſome degree of importance, from the counte- 
nance and patronage of the prince of Wales, who, 
from recent cauſes had become more than ever 
alienated from the court. At this period the 
prince diſtinguiſhed by peculiar marks of his 


favour and confidence, the celebrated viſeount 


Bolingbrooke, who had ſeveral years before re- 
ceived a full pardon, but was not reſtored to 


his ſeat in paliament. - He reſided however at 
the ruſtic manſion of Dawby in Middleſex, where 
he enjoyed in the ſuperlative degree O!:um cum 


dignitale. Neither the moral nor political charac- 


ter of Bolinghrooke was reſpectable. | His philo- 


ſophical reveries are contemptible, if indeed the 
epithet philoſophical can be applied to ſuch rhap- 
ſodical declamation; and even his political wri- 
1 have little but the ſtyle to recommend 
nem, - © - Eg | 


The peace which the miniſters had lately.con- 


cluded might be conſidered only as a temporary 


ceſſation of general hoſtilities. Though the war 


between England and France had actually ſub- 


ſided in Europe, yet they carried on hoſtilities 


in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, while. each fide, 


equally culpable complained of the infraction of 
the treaty. The Engliſh miniſtry at- | 190 
tempted to alleviate the evils created A. D. 1749. 
by an obſtinate war, by encouraging | 


the Britiſh fiſheries and ſome other commercial 
regulations. They alſo propoſed that thoſe who 


had been diſcharged from the army and navy 


ſhould become members of a new colony in 


North America called Nova-Scotia. It was ſup- 
poſed that this ſcheme would increaſe the fiſh- 
ery upon the coaſt, and at the ſame time re- 


preſs the encroachments of the French in that 


neighbourhodd; but the barrenneſs. of the ſoil 


and the incurſion of the ſavages threw greater 


difficulties 


f 
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difficulties in their way than theſe ſettlers haq 
at firſt ſuſpected. _ *Vé!i! | 
While theſe tranſactions were carrying on, 
lord Bolingbroke” exhibited to the world in a 
political pamphlet that idea of a patriot king 
upon which the heir of the Britiſh monarch 
was ſuppoſed to be ambitious to form himſelf. 
But the hopes of his party were fatally blaſted 

| by) the untimely death of that prince, 


A. D. 751. Who, after a ſhort illneſs, expired 
85 on the twentieth of March. 
| eo ; 
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between France and FEngland.-—Succeſſes of the French 
in America. Sulſidy to Ruſſia.— Alliance between - 
Pruſſia aud England. Auſtria deſerts Great Bri- 
' tain, —Mr. Put, and Mr. Legge diſmiſſed Earth. 
quake at Liſbon. Siege of Minorca. —Death of Ad- 
miral Byug.—Mr. Pitt appointed Secretary of 
State. Death of General Wolfe. — Conquęſt of Cana- 
da.— Afairs of India. Hatal tragedy at Calcutta.— 
The War in Germany.—Trial and Sentence of Lord 
George Satkville—The Death and Character of King 
George II. . N 


TV HE prince of Wales left the education f 
his numerous offspring to the care of his 
widow, but though her maternal virtues were 
eminent, the principles and maxims of government 
which ſhe had brought from the court of Saxe 
Gotha were ſuppoſed not entirely to correſpond 


with thoſe which form the baſis of the Britiſh 
conſtitution. Soon after the death of his father 


prince George was committed to the care of the 
earl of Harcourt as governor, and to that of the 
| biſhop of Norwich as preceptor. But it was ſoon 
diſcovered that the earl of Bute had obtained.the 
principal influence at Leiceſter houſe; at length 
lord Harcourt complained to the houſe of lords 
that he had no authority over the prince's educa- 

tion, nor could he be of any ſervice unleſs the ſub- | 

_ governor, and others, were diſmiſſed, whom he 
. „ die 
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regarded as tainted with tory. principles. Im- 
preſſed with this ſentiment he and the biſhop re- 
ſigned their offices, and to them lord Waldegrave 
and the biſhop of Lincoln ſucceeded. 


At this period two diſtinguiſhed characters 
were preſſing forward vigorouſly towards the 
zenith of political fame. 


Mr. Murray, ſolicitor 
3 and Mr. Pitt, paymaſter of the forces. 
The firſt of theſe (who in the progreſs of his for- 


tunes was at length promoted to the chief juſtice- 
ſhip of England, and to the title of earl of Manſ- 


field) had a graceful perſon, a melodious voice, 

P oratory clear, dignified, calm, and 
erſuaſive; but throughout all the variations of 
is political carecr he had a ſtrong and inveterate 


biaſs in favour of the regal prerogative. Mr. Pitt 
came early into the houſe of commons, and his 


rincipal ſupports were his own abilities and 
ound principles of government. The brilliancy 


of his reply to the aged infolence of Horace Wal- 


pole who affected to contemn his youth and inex- 
perience, has not, at this diſtance of time, loſt its 


luſtre. « Whether youth,” ſaid Mr. Pitt,“ be juſtly 


imputed to any man as a reproach I will not 
« determine; but I affirm, that the wretch who, 


e after having ſeen the conſequences of repeated 
« errors, continues ſtill to blunder, and whoſe age 
„ has only added obſtinacy to ſtupidity, deſerves 
<« not that his grey hairs ſhould ſecure him from in- 
e ſult; and much more is he to be abhorred, who, 
ee as he has advanced in age has receded from vir- 


ce tue, and who deliberately devotes: the remains 


e of his life to the ruin of his country.” This ce- 
lebrated ſtateſman poſſeſſed a commanding force 


and energy of language which filled his hearers 


with aſtoniſhment and admiration, He was per- 
tinacious in his opinion, imperious in his deport- 
ment, fearleſs and reſolute in his conduct. His 


diſintereſtedneſs and the dignity of his character 


were equally eminent. Mr. Fox, afterwards lord 
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Holland, was another celebrated political charac- 
ter of this period, he enjoyed the office of ſecre- 
tary at war, and from his long connection with the 


Pelhams he became a ſtrenuous advocate for the 


reſent adminiſtration. He eſpouſed, with other 
adherents of that party, the ancient principles of 
whiggiſm' eſtabliſhed at the Revolution; blended 
with the new ſyſtem of policy introduced at the 
acceſſion of the preſent family. The underſtand- 


ing of Mr. Fox was vigorous, his knowledge ex- 


tenſive; and the ſplendor of his eloquence aided 
by the force of his obſervations always commanded 
the attention of the houſe. = E 
As ſeveral of the nations on the continent had 
reformed their calendar under the auſpices of pope 
Gregory the thirteenth, the Britiſh parliament de- 
creed that the new year ſhould begin agreeably 
to the Gregorian reform, and that eleven interme- 


diate nominal days between the ſecond and four- 


teenth of September ſhould be omitt= _ 
ed, ſo that the day ſucceeding the A. D. 2752. 
ſecond ſhould be called the fourteenth FRE 
of that month. A ie pl 

At this period the court of London was ſcarce- 
lyleſs at variance with the court of Berlin than with 
that of Vienna: and the king of Pruſſia openly 
expreſſed his reſentment at the conduct of the king 
of England, who had by the influence of Eng- 
* liſh ſubſidies, embarraſſed and embroiled the af- 
« fairs of Germany, in which he had no right to 
“ interfere.” The Britiſh monarch had lately en- 


tered into treaties and alliances, at an enormous 
expence to his Engliſh ſubjects, with the electors 


of Bavaria and Saxony, and alſo with other Ger- 
man princes, with a view to ſecure a majority of 
the voices of the electoral college at an ap- 


gs election of a king of the Romans in 
favour of the archduke Joſeph, eldeſt ſon of the 


emperor, 


Vor. III. 7% a 
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Aͤbout this period Frederic, king of Sweden, 
and landgrave of: Heſſe Caſſel, dying, was ſuc- 


eeeded according to a former treaty with Ruſſia, 
by Adolphus Frederic, duke of Holſtein Eutin, 
biſhop of Lubec, married to the ſiſter of the king 
of Pruſſia. It is proper for Engliſhmen to obſerve 


that the money received by the late king of Swe- 
den in the mere capacity of landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, amounted to the enormous ſum of 


1,249,699 l. ſterling. With regard to the alliances 


lately entered into with the powers on the-conti- 


nent, fir John Hyde Cotton forcibly remarked in 
the houſe of commons that the election of a king 
of the Romans ought to be left entirely to the 


princes of Germany themſelves ; that the wiſeſt 


courſe England could purſue was, the effectual 
reduction of the national debt, and to engage in 
war only when it ſhould be proved to the convic- 


tion of all men, that a national neceſſity required 


ſuch a meaſure. 
— It is a melancholy conſideration, 
A. D. 1753. that the circumſtances which, moſt 


engage the paſſions of the public, and 
produce the moſt violent ferment in this country 


are thoſe which are really of leaſt importance, 
While with a ſupine and ſtupid inattention the 


nation beheld the treaſures of Britain ſquandered 
in unneceſſary ſubſidies to the defpots of Germany, 


a bill which was paſſed in the ſſions of 17 53, for 


the naturalization of Jews born out of the realm, 


under certain reſtrictions, had almoſt produced a 
general inſurrection. The bill by its operation 
was expected to draw an immenſe influx of 


opulent aw pm into the kingdom; but mercan- | 
tile jealouſy ſeizing on the pretext of religion, de- 


feated the liberal and ſalutary views of the miniſ- 


try and the legiſlature. In the enſuing ſeſſion this 


equitable bill was repealed, as, one of thoſe neceſ- 


fary ſacrifices which wiſdom is occaſionally. com- 


.pelled 


| 


E © ROGUE A 2111 ay; 
zelled to offer at the altar of -prijudice and folly; 
This repeal Was One of the laſt acts of RWH 
Mr. Pelham's adminiſtration, who died 4. D. t752. 


5 


in March 1754; in the meridian of ß 
his life and reputation. Though this miniſter. 

ſupported a pernicious Clean politics, it was 
becauſe it was too deeply rooted for his ſingle arm 


to remove. He certainly was a ſecret enemy to 


the German ſubſidies which he ſaw any other mi- 
niſter would be prevailed upon by court influence 
to grant as well as himſelf; and while he ſhrunk 
from bold meaſures of reform, he ſeems to have 
acknowledged the neceſſity of ſuch meaſures by 
replying to thoſe who urged them, © that things 
« would laſt his time.” He lived and died eſ- 
teemed and lamented, both by the ſovereign and 
the nation. Mr. Legge, a man of honour and ca- 
city, after a ſhort interval ſucceeded Mr. Pel- 
am as chancellor of the exchequer. The duke 
of Newcaſtle was firſt lord of the treaſury, and the 
ſeals were conſigned to fir Thomas Robinſon. 
The people who had been ſo violent againſt the 
ew bill permitted two others to paſs about the 
me time which certainly were not favourable (to 
ſay the leaſt) to the intereſts of the poor and mid- 
dle orders of ſociety, The act for preventin 
clandeſtine marriages, confirmed the ſtabliſhed 
diſtinctions a the people, laid an impaſſable 
barrier between the rich and the poor, and promot- 
ed the accumulation of property in opulent fami- 
lies. The other act was that for the better regu- 
lating and preſerving the game. By this bill 
none but men already poſſeſſed of a ſtated fortune, 
were inveſted with the privilege of deſtroying 
game, though even upon the grounds which they 
rented. The body of the rich indeed at this 
period, no longer mr en of oppreſſion from 
the throne, or any infringement of their own privi- 


leges, now began to lean heavy upon the poor, and 
to conlider the intereſts of that uſeful branch of 
” 9 | ſociety, 
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ſociety, as entirely diſtin from their own. The 
rich citizens at this time never omitted their uſual 
addreſſes to the throne; among others one was re- 
markable for returning thanks to his majeſty for 
maintaining the general tranquility of Europe, at- 
a time when the unextinguiſhed embers of the late 
War were breaking out into a deſtructive flame in 
every quarter of the world. 5 „„ 
N When the parliament met in No- 
A. D. 1755. vember, a meſſage was delivered from 
the king, acquainting the houfe of 

commons that his majeſty now thought it neceſ- 
ſary to e ee his forces by ſea and land, in or- 
der to preſerve the peace of Europe and to ſecure 
the juſt claim of his crown in America. This meſ- 
ſage produced an humble addreſs and a vote for 
1,000,000 of money to carry his majeſty's purpoſes 
into execution. If we look for the origin of the 
war which was about to break out, we ſhall find 
that it may more properly be conſidered as the 
continuance of the late war, which had not been 
effectually extinguiſhed by the defeCtive treaty of 
. than as a freſh rupture. The 
claims of Pruſſia and Auſtria, upon the territories 
of Sileſia, had never been thoroughly adjuſted. 
The limits of Nova Scotia, inhabited by the Eng- 
liſh, and bordering upom the French poſſeſſions in 
that quarter, were never determined. There was 
alſo another ſource of diſpute reſpecting the river 
Miſſiſſif pi. The French pretending to have diſ- 

covered its mouth, they claimed the whole adja- 

cent country towards New Mexico on the eaſt, 
and quite to the Apalachian mountains on the Welt. 
When they found that ſeveral Engliſhmen, invited 
by the views of commerce and the natural beau- 
ties of the country, had ſettled beyond theſe moun- 
tains, they drove them away, and built forts to 
command the ſurrounding country. The Engliſh 
now perceived or fancied that it was the ia” 
Pais | | Qy -- 
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of the French to ſurround the Britiſh colonies, bß7 
taking poſſeſſion of the internal parts of the coun- 
try; and being already poſſeſſed of the northern 
and ſouthern ſhores, to encloſe them on every ſide, 
and to ſecure to themſelves the whole trade with 
the natives of the country. 1 ” 
The unfortunate propenſity of the Engliſh na- 
tion to engage in war has been already fuliciently 
_ expoſed, and it does not appear that on this occa- 
ſion the rational means of negociation and refer- 
ence were ſufficiently tried. On the firſt aggre(- - 
fon of France, it was determined that it was for 
the honbur of England to increaſe ſtill further her na- 
tional debt, and to repel force by force. Orders 
were therefore diſpatched to the governors of the 
provinces in America to unite in a confederacy 
for their mutual ſecurity; and to endeavour to 
engage the Indians (who certainly could not be 
intereſted in the quarel, as a party) in their cauſe. 
Some time before, major W aſhington, afterwards ſo 
celebrated under the name of general Waſhington, 
had been deputed by the government of Virginia 
to the French commandant on the Ohio, to de- 
mand by what authority fortreſſes were ereCted, 
and ſettlements made, on the territories of the 
king of Great-Britain ; and to requeſt him to deſiſt - 
from the violation of the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crowns. General Braddock arrived 
in Virginia before there was time for an anſwer, 
and took upon him the command of the forces 
deſtined to act againſt the French on the Ohio. 
Though this general was not deficient either in cou- 
rage or military {kill, he betrayed a degree of either 
raſhneſs or pride, which proved fatal to his expe- . 
dition. Regardleſs of the advice of the provincial 
officers, who beſt knew the intricate mazes af 
their native woods and deſerts, he advanced with 
his forces within ten miles of fort Du Queſne, 
without detaching any 15 guard, or parties 
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da reconnoitre the country, About 
4. b. 755. noon on the ninth of July, in his 
fr eager march through a pathleſs ſwamp, en: 
tangled amid brooks and ruſhes, he was ſuddenly 
attacked by a general fire both on front and flank, 
from an inviſible enemy, accompanied by the hor- 
rid ſound of the Indian war-whoop. The van- 
uard immediately fell back, and terror and con- 
uſion ſpread throughout all the ranks of the ſur- 
priſed army. The general himſelf, endeavouring 
to rally his troops, was killed by a muſquet ſhot; 
the ſoldiers fled the field in confuſion ; and all the 
artillery, ammunition and baggage of the army 
were left in the hands of the enemy. After this 
unfortunate expedition, general Shirley ſucceeded 
to the command. Sir William Johnſon was or 
dered to attack the important fortreſſes which the 
French had erected on the banks of the lakes 
Champlain and Ontario ;, called Crown Point and 
Niagara; the troops for this ſervice arrived at their 
place of deſtination late in the ſummer. Thoſe 
under general Johnſon were attacked on their 
march by baron Dieſkau, the French commander 
with great bravery, but this officer was repulſed 
with great loſs: the Britiſh general however was 
ſo much weakened by even this ſucceſsful action 
as to be incapable of proceeding on his expedition 
againſt Crown Point. The conduct of the enter- 
riſe againſt Niagara was undertaken by general 
Shirley, but when he arrived at Oſwego he found 
that it was too late in the ſeaſon to paſs the lake 
that year; and therefore, in October he ſet out on 
his return to Albany. The earl of Loudon was 
now appointed commander in chief of the Britiſh 
forces in America, and was inveſted with extenſive 
powers; but from unknown cauſes he did not 
_ embark from England till May, and upon reach- 
| ing the head-quarters at Albany in 
A. D. 1756. June, he found all military operations 
in a manner ſuſpended, in expectatio : 
ray 2 
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of his arrival. After ſome time ſpent in delibera- 
tion, intelligence arrived that the French general 
M. de Montcalm was in poſſeſhon of Oſwego, 
though it was defended by 120 pieces of artillery: 
Soon after, fort William Henry ſituated on the 
ſouthern ſhore of lake George, fell into the hands 
of the ſame general, together with the garriſon _ 
conſiſting of 3000 men. By (theſe conqueſts the 
French acquired the command of the lakes which 
connect the two great rivers St. Laurence and 
Miſſiſſippi, and which form a grand line of com- 
munication and diviſion between the northern and 
ſouthern parts of the continent. Thus favourably 
to the French in America ended this campaign, 
and they maintained an uniform ſuperiority in that 
quarter, except in vne inſtance, having been ex- 
pelled from Nova Scotia, by the exertion of colo- 
nel Monckton. - e „ 
In Europe the Engliſh were not more ſueceſsful. 
Saxony and Bavaria, notwithſtanding the ſubſides 
which they had received during the peace, now 
entered into oppoſite connections, and the people 
of Great-Britain ſaw themſelves duped for the be- 
nefit of the German princes. The different courts 


of Europe now began to ſtrengthen their reſpec- 


tive intereſts by forming alliances. In 
September, a treaty was ſigned at K. p. 1755. 
Kenſington between his Britannick . 
majeſty and the empreſs of Ruſſia, by which it was 
| ſtipulated that the court of Peterſburgh ſhould 
maintain an army of 40,000 infantry, and 1 5,000 
cavalry, and a naval force of 50 gallies, to be in 
immediate readineſs to act at the requiſition of the 
king of England, ſhould the electoral dominions of 
that monarch be invaded in conſequence of the 
connection of Hanover with Great- Britain; and 
for this an annual /ub/idy of $00,000%, was to be 
advanced to the czarina. In Janu- 

ary a treaty was ſigned at London be- A. D. 1756. 
tween the kings of Great-Britain and | 


O 4 Pruſſia, 
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Pruſſia, by which they engaged mutually to oppoſe 


the introduction of any foreign troops into the em- 
pire. This article, though immediately pointed 
| A e France, amounted to a virtual renunciation 


the alliance with Ruſſia; and the czarina, re- 


ſenting the conduct of the king of Great-Britain, 
began to liſten with attention to the overtures of 


France, hitherto ſo much the object of her jealouſy 
and averſion. „„ * 

The cabinet of Verſailles on the contrary alarm- 
ed at the defection of Pruſſia, directed its attention 
to the court of Vienna; and, to the ſurpriſe of all 
Europe, ſigned a treaty of mutual guarantee and 
ſupport, with that court, in May 1756. By this 
treaty, the hereditary animoſity of two rival pow- 


ers, which had cauſed oceans of blood to be ſhed, 


and the faireſt countries of Chriſtendom to be de- 
ſolated, was at length terminated, if the profeſſions 
of deſpots could merit any regard. France, at this 
| Bo was deſirous of depreſſing the power of 
ngland ; and Auſtria had the ſame deſigns upon 
Pruſſia, which had ſo lately riſen to a conſiderable 
rank among European powers. Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge, the moſt popular members of adminiſtra- 
tion oppoſed the fcheme of politics now adopted, 
as moſt ruinous and abſurd. They affirmed that 


the three laſt wars with France had coſt Great- 
Britain above 120,000,0001. and that the preſent. 


exhibitcd the proſpett of an effuſion of blood and 
treaſure ſtill more enormous. Notwithſtanding the 
forcible reaſoning of theſe ſtateſmen the favourite 
object of the king was granted by parliament, to 
whom he returned thanks for this ſignal proof of 
their affection to his perſon and regard for his 
honour ; and added a ſtill farther proof of his gra- 
titude by diſmiſſing theſe gentlemen from their 
employments. The ſeals were ſoon after trans- 
fered from ſir Thomas Robinſon to Mr. Fox, ſe- 
cretary at war, who in point of political ability, 
had no rival at this time, Mr, Pitt excepted. _ 
Amidſt 


* 
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Amidſt theſe political contentions, intelligence 
arrived which excited the moſt vivid emotions of 
grief and compaſſion amongſt all ranks throughout 
the nation. On the firſt of November 1755 two 
tremendous ſhocks of an earthquake of the vorti- 
coſe ſpecies, almoſt deſtroyed the city of Liſbon ; 
they continued for near a quarter of an hour, and 
were immediately followed by a moſt extraordi- 
nary riſe and inundation of the' Tagus. In the 
ſpace of a few minutes, a vaſt number of churches, 
monaſteries, and many thouſand private houſes, 

were thrown to the ground. It was computed, 

that 10,000 of the inhabitants were killed, by the 
fall of the building, or ſwallowed up in the chaſms 
formed by the numerous and horrid partings of 
the earth. . „ 8 . 

Ihe parliament of Great-Britain generouſly 
voted the ſum of 100,0001. for the uſe of the diſ- 
treſſed inhabitants of that metropohs. © Amidſt 
« the millions expended for the purpoſes of de- 
« yaſtation and deſtruction,” ſays a modern writer, 

_ « a vote of this deſcription ſeems as a. paradiſe 
te blooming in the wild.” | 

About the cloſe of March, the king 5 
ſent a meſſage to parliament ſtating, A. b. 1756. 
that he had received authentic advices 

that the court of France had formed a deſign for 
the invaſion of Great-Britain; that, in order to put 
the kingdom in a better ſtate of defence, he had - 
made a requiſition of the Heſſian troops which the 
landgrave had,' by the late treaty, agreed to fur- 
niſn; and in the enfuing month twelve battalions 
of electoral troops arrived in England. Such was 
the general conſternation excited throughout the 
nation by this report of an invaſion, that theſe 
meaſures of the miniſter met with applauſe at 
home; while it was conſidered as diſgraceful and 
unaccountable abroad, that England ſhould, at 
the commencement of a foreign war, deem her- 
ſelf unequal to provide for her own internal de- 
= | fence 
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fence ; and ſhould have recourſe to foreign merce. 
naries for the protection of her laws and liberties, 
when none of the natural means of reſiſtance were 
wanting. Mr. Onflow, at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
on preſenting the money bills for the royal aſſent, 
addreſſed the king in a ſpeech replete with ſenti- 
ments ſo Ju and conſtitutional, expreſſed in lan- 
guage ſo bold and animated, as to merit the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed regard. After ſpecifying the extent 
and liberality of the grants he obſerved, © that 
« his majeſty's faithful commons apprehended that 
© the preſent critical juncture evinces, that alli- 
* ances on the continent, as they are unnatural, 
„ ſo they muſt ever be prejudicial to the true in- 
« tereſt of England; and that there is no depend- 
« ence to be placed on ſuch allies, who, ſupported 
« as they have been by the blood and treaſure of 
this kingdom, have taken the opportunity of 
the firſt proſpectof preſent profit to break through 
every tie. Notwithſtanding ſubſidies to foreign 
“ princes, and an enormous debt of its own,—an 
army of foreign troops, a thing «unprecedented and 
unknown, brought into England, ſtill the nation 
had rehance upon his majeſty, and hoped that 
their burdens might be lightened, their fears re- 
* moved, as ſoon as poſſible; and, in the mean 
time, that the ſword of theſe foreigners ſhould 
ce not be truſted a moment out of his own hand 
* to any Gther perſon whatſoever.” 


— 


Whether the French really deſigned a deſcent 
upon England or not, the expectation of ſuch an 
attempt ſo diverted the attention of the Britith 
miniſtry from more probable attacks, that a formi- 
dable fleet was equipped at Toulon with forces 
to invade Minorca, without their knowledge, till 
. it became too late to prepare a force 

A. D. 1756. ſufficient to counteract it. On the 

. 17th of April, admiral Byng ſailed 
from Spithead with ten ſhips of the line, and 
Was afterwards joined by two. or three others, 


When 
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When the admiral arrived at Gibraltar he was 
informed that fort St Philip on the Ifland of 
Minorca was already beſieged by M. de la 
Galiſioniere with a fleet conſiſting of thirteen 
ſhips of the line and tranſports, on board of 
which were embarked 15,000 land forces, As 
ſoon as the admiral received this intelligence he 
ſent diſpatches to England, © lamenting that he 
« was not ſent out in time to prevent the landing of 
* the French; complaining of the bad condition of 
the ſhips, and of the total deficiency which he 
found at Gibraltar of all neceſſaries for refitting.” 
He pointed out the impracticability of relieving the 
fortreſs and the impolicy of the attempt. The 
pride of the miniſtry conſidered his letter as an 
accuſation of their negligence or incapacity, and 
plainly ominous of the Joſs of the place; they, 
therefore, determined to convince the admiral 

that ſuch language was not to be held with im- 
N When the admiral approached Minorca 
St. Philip. And, at the ſame time, the French 
fleet appearing to the fouth eaſt, he formed the 
line of battle, and, about two o'clock, threw out 
fignals to hear away two points from the wind 
and engage. Admiral Weſt, who. commanded 
the van diviſion, perceiving the inconſiſtency of 
the two orders, choſe to comply with the laſt, and 
| bore away with his diviſion ſeven points from the 
wind, as abſolutely neceſſary to bring the enemy 
to a cloſe and regular engagement. But as he 
was not ſuſtained by his commander, he could not 
purſue the adyantages he had gained without 
great danger of having his communication with 
the remainder of the fleet entirely cut off. When 
Byng was exhorted by his captain to bear down 
upon the enemy, in order to ſupport the ſhips of 
the van, he coolly replied, that it was his determi- 
nation to keep the line of battle entire; and that 
he would ayoid the error of admiral Matthews, 


Who, 


e ſaw the Britiſh colors ſtill flying at the caſtle of 5 
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who, in his engagement with the combined fleets 
of France and Spain off Toulon, had broken the 
line by his precipitation, and had expoſed himſelf 
by his raſhneſs to a fire which he could not ſuſtain. 
By endeavouring therefore, to keep the line of 
battle entire, in order to fight with more advan- 
tage, it could ſcarcely be affirmed that he fought 
at all—the diſtance at which he engaged being ſo 
5 .great, that he reccived only a few ſhots in his hull, 
= nor was a ſingle man killed or wounded on board 
þ his own ſhip, a fine ſecond rate of —_— guns. 
As the French admiral was not deſirous of a con- 
tinuance of the battle, he bore away under an eaſy 
fail towards evening; and, though the Britiſh 
commander made the ſignal for chafing, the French 
were not overtaken, and, next morning were en- 
tirely out of fight, It was found after the en- 
agement that three of the principal ſhips were 
o much damaged in their maſts that they could 
not keep the ſea with ſafety, and that about 200 
men were killed and wounded in the engagement. 
The admiral called a council of war upon this 
occaſion at which it was unanimouſly agreed that 
the Britiſh fleet was much inferior to the enemy 
in weight of metal and number of men; that it 
was impratticable to relieve the caſtle of St. 
Philip, and that they ought, therefore, to return 
to Gibraltar, to refit, and wait for farther orders 
from England. The Britiſh fleet ſet ſail immedi- 
ately for that place, and the French returned to 
their former ſtation off Mahon. | 
When admiral Byng's official difpatches arrived 
in England, the miniſtry, fully prepared for the 
intelligence, ſent out admirals Hawke and Saun- 
ders to take the command in the Mediterranean; 
giving orders at the ſame time for the diſgraced 
commander to be ſent home under arreſt, Who, 
upon his arrival, was committed cloſe priſoner to 
Greenwich hoſpital. General Blakeney, the gove- 
nor of St. Philip's, bravely defended the 1 5 0 
1 | i Jrom 
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from the middle of April to the beginning of 
July, when he was obliged to capitulate with the 
duke de Richelieu, the French commander, the 
arriſon being permitted to march out with the 
onours of war. In a few days after the ſurren- 
der of the iſland, admiral Hawke appeared in 
view, with a fleet much ſuperior to that of the 
French which had ſeaſonably retired before his 
arrival. While this conqueſt was celebrated in 
France with great triumph, it produced a depreſ- 
ſion in England greater than the loſs deſerved, and 
this was accompanied by a general and ſavage reſent- 
ment againſt admiral Byng, which could ſcarcely 
have been exceeded had he, by his criminal miſcon- 
duQ, ſacrificed half the navy of Great-Britain. 
The people became clamorous for | 
yengeance and the miniſtry were not A. D. 756. 
ſorry to ſcreen themſelves under the | 
miſconduct of the admiral. Byng was brought 
to trial before a court martial in the harbour 
of Portſmouth. The court determined that the 
admiral, in the engagement off Minorca, did 
not do his utmoſt endeavour to take, ſeize, and- 
_ deſtroy, the ſhips of the French king; nor exert 
his utmoſt power for the relief of the caſtle of St. 
Philip. ey unanimouſly agreed that the naval 
code preſcribed death for ſuch offences; but, be- 
lieving his miſconduct to ariſe neither from cow- 
ardice nor diſaffection, they earneſtly recommend- 
ed him to mercy, Notwithſtanding great intereſt 
was made from various quarters to obtain a remiſ- 
ſion of the ſentence, the lords of the admiralty . 
iſſued a warrant for the execution of | 
admiral Dy on the 14th of March. 4. b. 177. 
He always affirmed that the extent of 14 


his guilt was an error of judgment only, and that 

he was a victim deſtined to divert the indignation 

and reſentment of an injured and deluded people. 
About noon on the appointed day he left the 

great cabin, and advanced to the quarter-deck 

with a firm ſtep and ſerene aſpect, and, kneeling 

| without 
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without pauſe or deliy, he dropped a white hand- 


| Kerchief as a ſignal for the ſoldiers to fire at him; 
and five balls inſtantly paſſed through his body. 


Thus fell a Britiſh officer, who, firmly perſuad- 


ed that the object of his enterpriſe was unattain- 


able, appears to have ſunk under his accumulated 
embarraſſments, and appeared to his friends per- 
haps, on a retroſpective view of this tranſaction, 


to fall as much below the uſual level of his cha- 
racter, as it was neceſſary, in ſuch circumſtances, 
to riſe above it. | | 


However ſanguine the expectations of the mi- 


niſters might be, that the ſacrifice of this victim 
would appeaſe the public indignation which their 


errors or their crimes had excited, they found, 


afterwards, the tide of popularity and opinion ſet 


ſtrongly againſt them. The two principal mem- 


bers of adminiſtration, the duke of Newcaſtle 


and Mr. Fox, dreaded the approaching meeting 
of parliament, and determined, by a timely re- 


fignation, to avert the diſgrace attending a com- 
pulſive diſmiſſion. In November 1756, Mr. Pitt 


was appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate, Mr. 


Legge was reinſtated in his poſt of chancellor of 
the exchequer, which had been occupied by ſir 
George, afterwards lord Lyttleton; and the duke 
of Devonſhire was nominated firſt lord commiſ- 


fioner of the treaſury. But the two patriot mini- 
ſters Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge nobly oppoſing his 
majeſty's favourite ſcheme of diſtreſſing his Britiſh 


ſubjects for the purpoſe of favouring his German 
dominions and connex1ons, they were diſmiſſed 
from their offices in April 1757. Mr. Fox was 
again at the head of affairs and wiſely counſelled 
the monarch to yield, without reſiſtance, to the 
ardent wiſhes which the people expreſſed, for the 


reſtoration of their two favourite miniſters; and 
in June they were re-admitted into the adminiſtra- 


tion with the duke of Newcaltle at their head. 


3 The 


_ tri Bhs 
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The beginning of this adminiſtration was by 
no means lhe. The failure of an enterpriſe 
againſt Rochefort was trifling in compariſon with 
the diſaſters which befell the army under the duke 
of Cumberland in Germany. Mareſchal d'Etrees, 
the French commander, advancing from the banks 
of the Rhine obliged the duke's army to retire 
beyond the Weſer, attacked him in 
his camp at Haſtenbeck, July 25th, a. p. 
and compelled him to retreat; at 
length the ſuperior ſkill of the French general 
threw the duke into a moſt alarming ſituation: 
he had retreated to Stade; in front he had the 
German Ocean; on the right and left he was in- 
cloſed by the rivers Elbe and Weller; the French 
taking poſſeſſion of the paſſes, the duke had no 
option remaining but to capitulate, which he did 
in the month of September following at Cloiſter- 
Seven, by which the electorate of Hanover was left 
in the hands of the French; and the whole confed- 
erate army, amounting to about 40,000 were dif- 
armed and diſbanded. —The king of Pruſſia had 
previouſly withdrawn his troops, from the appre- 
henſion of this cataſtrophe. This inglorious con- 
vention of Cloiſter-Seven appeared the criſis of 
the war; the duke reſigned all his military employ- 
ments in diſguſt, and England was reduced to that 
extreme point of depreſſion from which ſhe was 
deſtined, in gradual retroceſſion, to attain an eſeva- 
tion unknown to the moſt brilliant æras of her 
former hiſtory. J 
Alfter the laſt unſucceſsful campaign 
major-general Amherſt ſucceeded the A. D. 758. | 
earl of Loudon in the command of 
the American forces which were now increaſed 
to 50,000 men. On the 27th of July the city of 
Louiſburg ſurrendered to the Britiſh general to- 
ether with the whole iſland of Cape Breton: 
Fort du Queſne on the Ohio was evacuated 
by the French, and immediately repaired and 
25 . garriſoned 


1757. 
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garriſoned by the Engliſh, and, in compliment ta 
the miniſter, was called Pittſburgh. 

In October, peace was concluded between the 
Indian nations inhabiting the plains between the 
lakes and the Ohio. At a grand conference 
which preceded this treaty, an Indian chief made 

a a forcible oration, in which he obſerved, that the 
cauſe of the Indians of the Ohio deferting the 
Engliſh was in themfelves. The governor of Vir- 
3 ſettled in their lands, and diſregarded the 

Indian meſſages. But, when the French came 
among them they traded with the Indian people, 
uſed them kindly, and gained their affections. 
« You deal hardly with us,” exclaimed the Indian 
Sachem, you claim all the wild animals of the 
« foreſts, and will not let us come on your lands 
c fo much as to hunt them; you will not let us 
« peel the bark of a ſingle tree to cover our 
c cabins—ſurely this is hard! our fathers, when 

they ſold the land, did not purpoſe to deprive 
* themſelves of hunting the wild deer, or of uſing 
4 a branch of wood. 

Probably the chief inducement of theſe ſavages 
to this treaty was the fortunate turn which the 
war had taken in favour of the Engliſh, and which 
was ſuch that the enterpriſing ſpirit of the Britiſh 
miniſtry meditated the entire conqueſt of Canada 
in one campaign. For. this purpoſe brigadier- 

eneral Wolfe was directed to proceed with a ww 
rong ſquadron of ſhips of war, and a large body | 
of land forces, to undertake the ſiege of 3 
while general Amherſt propoſed to reduce the | 
forts of Ticonderago and Crown Point; to croſs | 
the lake Champlain, and join the intrepid Wolfe | 

under the walls of the Canadian capital. Thoſe 5 
two fortreſſes and Niagara yielded to the Britiſh | 
forces, and general Amherſt entered into winter | 
quarters at Crown Point; but in the mean time 
the principal part of the plan was bravely exe- | 
cuted by general Wolfe. On the 26th of. June he | 
arrived with his forces at the iſland of Orleans 
| 1 | near 
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near the baſon of Quebec. On the left bank of 
the river St. Laurence, M. de Montcalm was en- 
camped with 10,000 men. On the laſt day of 


July, diſpoſitions being made for a general aſſault, 


the Britiſh troops were landed under cover of the 


cannon of the ſhips of war, but the Engliſh gre- 


nadiers ruſhing to the attack with irregular im- 


petuoſity, were ſoon thrown into confuſion by the 
enemy's fire, and, though the general advanced 


f 


with the remaining brigades, the plan of attack 


was diſconcerted, and he ordered a retreat to the 


iſland of Orleans, which was effected with con- 


ſiderable loſs. Though general Wolfe muſt have 


been diſappointed at the failure of the concerted 


lan of co-operation on the part of general Am- 


of that general were not wanting, he expreſſed-no 
diſſatisfaction in the diſpatches which he ſent to 


England, and which, were equally celebrated for 


erſt, yet, being aſſured that the utmoſt exertions 


their perſpicuity and elegance. This retreat how- 


ever made adeep impreſſion on the ſuſceptible mind 


of Wolfe; and he often declared to his intimate 


friends, that he would rather die than endure the 


reproach invariably attending the want of ſucceſs. 
There yet remained therefore one bold effort to 
be tried; the general concerted a plan with the 


naval commander, admiral Saunders, for landing 
the troops on the northern banks of the river, 


above the city, and þy ſcaling the heights, hitherto 


ſuppoſed inacceſſible, to gain poſſeſſion of the 


our at the back of the town, where it was but 
ightly fortified: In order to deceive the enemy, 
the admiral moved. up the river: ſeveral leagues 
beyond the ſpot fixed upon for landing, but, dur- 
ing the night, he fell down 
order to protect the debark 


which was accompliſhe d. with, ſecreſy and filence. 


The precipice now remained to be aſcended; and,” 


with infinite labour and difficulty, the troops ſuſ- 
taining themſelves by the | 
OT Vor. III. e | 
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rugged projections of the 
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rock and the branches of the trees and plants which 
ſprung from the clefts, at laſt attained the ſummit, 
and immediately formed in order of battle. 
When M. de Montcalm learnt that the Engliſh 
were in poſſeſſion of the heights of Abraham, he 
ſaw the immediate neceſſity of riſquing an engage- 
ment, in order to ſave the city. Abandoning 
therefore his ſtrong camp at Montmorenci, he 
paſſed the river St. Charles, and advanced to the 
attack of the Engliſh army with great intrepidity, 
A very warm engagement enſued, and general 
Wolfe, who ſtood conſpicuous in the front of the 
line, received a ſhot in the wriſt; but wrapping a 
handkerchief round it, he continued giving ard 
Without the leaſt apparent emotion. Advancing | 
however at the head of the grenadiers, another 
ball pierced his breaft, and compelled him to re- 
tire from the field of action. In his dying mo- 
ments he expreſſed the utmoſt anxiety to learn the 
fate of the battle, and, when the exclamation of 
«they run, they run, reached his ears he eagerly 
inquired “ who run?” on being told the French, 
he replied, © then I depart. contented,” and 
almoſt immediately 1 0 in the arms of vic- 
tory. | — „„ 
g F After the. ſurrender of Quebec to 
A. D. 1760, the Britiſh forces the French meditat- 
ed the recapture of that city, and in 

the ſpring of the year 1760 the chevalier de Levis, 
who ſucceeded M. de Montcalm as commander in 
that quarter, aſſembled the troops remaining in 
Canada, and marched towards Quebec to attack 
the Britiſh forces under general Murray. The 
_ fuperior numbers of the enemy obliged the Eng- 
liſh to retire within the walls of the city, which 
was Immediately inveſted by the French army. 
But fortunately a Britiſh fleet arrived for the re- 


lief of the place; and the ſiege was raiſed with 
great precipitation, the "French: Jeaving their pro- 
viſions, ſtc%s, and artillery, in the hands of general 


Murray. 
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completed by the capture of Montreal by the 
Britiſh forces under general Amherſt in conjunc- 
tion with general Murrůꝶxg. . 
The *Engliſh were alfo ſucceſsful in feveral 
other parts: fort Louis, and the iſland of Goree, 


both near the river Senegal, yielded to their armes; 


they alſo made themſelves maſters of the iſland of 
Guadaloupe, after an obſtinate reſiſtance. Commo- 
dore, fince created lord Howe, took poſſeſſion of 
the town of Cherburg without oppoſition: and, 
after deſtroying the harbour and baſon, ſet ſail for 
England. Soon after he proceeded again with 
ſome land forces under general Bligh which were 
landed two leagues to the weſtward of St. Maloes, 
whence they penetrated into the open country; but 
their predatory operations ſoon met with an alarm- 
ing interruption. e ee Bretagne by forc- 

ed marches came up with the ;ear-guardof the Eng · 
liſh as they were retreating, conſiſting of 1 500 
men, and the greater part of them were killed or 
an xx. 2: 

Admiral Boſcawen in Auguſt, 1739, 
obtained an important victory over the A. p. 1789. 
French under the command of M. de 
la Clue off Cape Lagos; and four capital ſhips 
{truck their colours to the Engliſh. This victory 
vas ſoon followed by another ſtill more important. 

A French fleet had long been preparing in the 


harbour of Breſt, and was narrowly watched by 


fir Edward Hawke, who had, with a ſuperior , 


force, blockaded that port during the greater part 


of the ſummer. He was driven from this ſtation 


by ſtreſs of weather; and M. de Conflans, the 
rench admiral, embracing the opportunity, ſlipt 
out of Breſt water with twenty one ſhips of the 


line. The Engliſh admiral went immediately in 


purſuit and overtook .them off Quiberon Bay; and 
was not deterred from encountering them under 
the diſadvantage of a lee ſhore. About three 
„„ e „„ "ea 


Murray. At length the conqueſt of Canada was 
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o'clock on the twentieth of November, 1 7-59, the 
battle began, and continued till the night ſeaſona- 


bly intervened to fave the French fleet from total 


deſtruction. Two capital ſhips, the Superb and, 
Thefee, were ſunk during the action; the Hero 
ſtruck her colours, but no boat could be ſent with 
ſafety to take poſſeſſion, the Soleil Royale, tlie flag 
ſhip of the French commander, was next day 
burnt by her own crew, to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the Engliſh; and two other ſhips of 
the line were ſtranded and deftroyed.. The reſt 
of the fleet with difficulty eſcaped to Rochefort. 
This blow was ſo fatal to the French marine, that 
they attempted no other naval expedition of mo- 
ment during the war. _ „„ 
Ihe Britiſh affairs in the Eaſt-Indies during the 
| latter years of the war were equally proſperous, 
though the beginning was clouded with misfor- 
tune. Ali-Verdi-Khan, ſubah of Bengal dying 
in April, 1756, was fucceeded by his adopted ſon 
Sou-Rajah-Dowla the grandſon of his brother 
Hadjee Hamet. This new ſubah viewed, with 


alarm and apprehenſion, the additional fortifica - 


tions carrying on at Fort William, in conſequence. 
of the war now declared againſt France, and fre- 
uently required the governor to deſiſt from the 
ther proſecution of the plan. His menaces 
however were diſregarded by the Engliſh, and he 
fent a large body of troops to ſummon Calcutta 
to ſurrender. Mr. Holwell, who acted as governor, 
made a reſolute defence, but was at length com- 
pelled to ſubmit to ſuperior force. The ſubah 
ordered the Engliſh, garriſon, amounting to 146 
perſons, to be confined in the Black hole, a priſon 
of about eighteen feet ſquare, ſtrongly barred with 
iron. Mr. Holwell, on entering the place, imme- 
diately anticipated all the horrors which muſt 
_ enſue, if they ſhould not be ſpeedily releaſed. 
Though the officer of the Indian guard, how- 
ever, was offered an immenſe ſum of money to pro- 
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cure their removal; he was unable to accomphth it, 
as the ſubah was aſleep, and no perſon dared 
to diſturb his repoſe. In this ſuffoc ating ſituation, 
theſe unfortunate victims of Afiatic deſpotiſm were 
ſuffered to remain till the morning, when twenty- 
three only were found alive, and theſe ſcarcely 
ſenſible. When'intelligence of this brutality ar- 
rived at Madras, vigorous preparations were made 


by the Engliſh to revenge the injury, and obliterate 


the diſgrace. A formidable armament under ad- 


miral Watſon and colonel Clive anchored in the 


2 and reduced Calcutta and 

Hughly in the month of January; A. p. 757 
and intimidated by the ſucceſſes of 
the Engliſh, the ſabah conſented in a few weeks 


afterwards to ſign articles of peace. This how- 
ever proved of ſhort duration, for the ſubah, fa- 


vouring the French forces in India, incurred a 
ſecond time the - hoſtile attacks of the Engliſh, 
whoſe council at Calcutta had entered into a 


ſcheme with Meer Jafher, nearly allied to the 


ſubah by marriage. for the depoſition of Sou-Rajah- 
Dowla, and for the advancement of the former 


to the government. Colonel Clive croſſed the 


Ganges in his way to Moorſhedabad, the capital 
of Bengal, and advanced to Plaſſey, within one 
day's march of that city, where he found the 


ſubah encamped with a force of 70, ooo men, in 
all the pomp of orienta! magnificence; their caval- 
Y in particular parading the field with drawn 
ſwords glittering in the ſan, made a grand and 
ſtriking appearance. The ſubah and Meer- Jaffier 


had previouſly taken an oath upon the Koran of 


mutual forgiveneſs. Colonel Clive's forces con- 


ſiſted only of about 3000 men; and with theſe he 
advanced boldly to the attack. But ſuch was the 
deſpondency of the Aſiatic army, that reſiſtance 


woeas ſcarcely attempted; with the triffling loſs of 
| ſeventy men, the Englith gained a deciſive victory. 
Meer- Jaffier, who commanded the left wing of the 


P 3 Indian 
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Indian army, took no part whatever in the action, 
and was at length raiſed to be ſubah of Bengal 

by the aſliftance of the Engliſh, and in reward of 
his treachery to his relation. The unhappy Sou- 
Rajah-Dowla being difcovered in his flight, was 
put to death, imploring in vain for mercy, after a a 
reign of fifteen months. j 
e In the beginning of the following 
A. D. 1760. vear colonel Coote defeated the French 
in a general engagement, which took 
place near Wondewaſh, and immediately after- 
wards effected the reduction of Arcot and Pondi- 
In Germany the war was reſumed with freſh 
vigour ſoon after the convention of Cloifter-Se- 
ven. The alliance concluded between the 
courts of Vienna, and Verfailles was acceded 
to, by the empreſs of Ruſſia without heſitation. 
The king of Pruſſia having offended the imperial 
authority, he was, at a meeting of the diet of 
Ratiſbon, in his quality of elector of Branden- 
burg, put under the ban of the empire, diveſted of 
His privileges and prerogatives, and the circles or- 
dered to furniſh their reſpective contingencies for 
carrying this ſentence into execution. Not inti- 
midated however by this denunciation, this mo- 
narch, early inthe enſuing ſpring, en- 
A. PD. 1757. | tered Bohemia, defeated the Auſtrians, 


and inveſted the city of Prague. The, 


celebrated count Daun was diſpatched for the re 
lief of that city; and the king of Pruſſia attacke 

repeatedly the Auſtrian general but was repulſed 
with great ſlaughter, and was at length obliged to 

raiſe the ſiege and evacuate Bohemia. In the mean 
time one hundredthouſand Ruſſians had entered Du- 
eal Pruſſia, where they committed the moſt enor- 
mous exceſſes; they reduced Memel, and reached 
the frontiers of Germany in Auguſt, but ſoon 
retreated from the Pruſſian territories. While 
the : Ruſh s were thus employed in 1 g 
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him in one quarter; an immenſe body of Auſtri- 
ans penetrated Sileſia and even got poſſeſſion of 
Breſſaw itſelf. The king however loſt no time 
in marching to the relief of Sileſia; and, coming 
up with the Auſtrians at Liſſa, the two armies 
joined battle with inconceivable fury, and the 
Auſtrians ſuffered a defeat with the loſs. of 20,000 
men; Breſlaw opened its gates to the victors, 
and almoſt the whole province fell once more into 
the hands of the Pruſſians. In this ſtate of af- 
fairs, the French having committed ſome exceſſes 
in the eleCtorate, the Engliſh, miniſter ordered the 
remains of the army of obſervation, which was 
diſperſed by the convention of Cloiſter-Seven, to 
reſume their arms. The ingratitude of the queen 
of Hungary was now the favourite 
theme of indignant declamation, A. b. 75 
while the king of Pruſſia was the _ 
hero of the day. with the thoughtleſs and ig- 
norant people of England. In the ſpring of 
the year 1758, the famous ſubſidy treaty. was 
concluded between Great-Britain and Pruſſia, 
by which the king of England engaged to pay 
into the hands of his Pruſſian majeſty the 
annual ſum of 670, oool. ſterling. Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunſwick. an approved general put 
himſelf at the head of the allies, . and advanc- 
ing towards the French army, which retired at 
his approach, took poſſeſſion of Bremen without 
oppoſition. Hanover, which had been fix months 
in the poſſeſſion of the French, was now evacu- 
ated; and the count de Clermont the French 
general was clofely purſued by prince Ferdinand 
who ſoon after reduced Dufſeldorp. The Rufli 
ans in the mean time entered Brandenburgh in 


two large bodies, and with all the ferocity of | 


barbarians plundered ard deſtroyed more than a 
hundred villages. The Pruſſians however came 
up With them at Zorndorf, when a deſperate 
battle enſued; it commenced at noon and laſted 
VVV „ till 
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till night when the Ruſſian barbarians gave way 


in great confuſion; and as no quarter was allow. 
ed them the ſlaughter was terrible. Immediately 


after the battle of Zorndorf the king joined his 


him the deteſtation of poſterity. 


brother prince Henry of Pruſſia, and on the 14th 
of October was ſuddenly ſurpriſed in his camp 


by mareſchal Daun, when, after a moſt ſevere and 


bloody conflict, maintained amidſt all the hor- 


rors of darkneſs and confuſion, he was obliged 


to leave the Auſtrians in poſſeſſion of the field 
and even to abandon his camp. After this battle 


the enemy not only recovered every thing they 
had loft, but made bold incurſions into the 


Pruſſian territories, and levied contributions with- 


in twenty miles of Berlin. Fortune however once 


| more wavered: General Wedel oblig- 
A.D. 1758. ed them to evacuate their conqueſts 
| with precipitation, and, at the end of 


the campaign, their poſſeſſions in Pomerania were 


once more reduced to the city of Stralſund and its 


environs: ; | i 
In the mean time, invited either by the weak- 
| neſs of Saxony, or irritated by the apparent mili- 
tary preparations of the elector, the king of Pruſſia 
directed his views to that quarter; on pretence of 


demanding a paſſage through the country, he en- 
tered Saxony, ſeized upon the city of Dreſden; 


violated the palace of the ele&or himſelf; plun- 
dered the treaſury, and even/ the moſt ſacred ar- 


chives, which contained the ſecrets of the ſtate. 


Not content with theſe violences, he ſhockingly 


abuſed the law of nations itſelf. He forced the 


peaſantry of Saxony to enliſt in his army, and 
to bear arms againſt their country, relations and 
friends. In ſhort his whole conduct on this occa- 
ſion, exhibited ſuch a tiſſue of cruelty, injuſtice 


and perfidy, as would ſerve, if he had not been 
ſufficiently execrable in other reſpects, to inſure 


In 
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In the enſuing year prince Ferdinand return- 
ing to his former cantonments in Munſter, the 
French army, now under the command of mare- 
ſchal Contades advanced northwards and took 
poſſeſſion of Caſſel, Gottingen, Lipfladt, Munſter, 
and Minden. The regency of Hanover, alarmed 
at the rapidity of their progreſs, ſent off the ar- 
chives of the electorate and the moſt valuable 
effects to Stade, in order to be ſhipped for Eng- 
land. Prince Ferdinand having encamped near 
Minden, the French general attacked him on the 
firſt of Auguſt, but experienced ſo rough a recep: 
tion, that, after a conflict which laſted from dawn 
of day till noon, his troops were broken and route 
ed on all ſides and gave way in extreme confuſion, 
At this critical moment, the prince ſent orders to 
Jord George Sackville, who commanded the ca- 
valry of the right wing, which formed a corps de 
reſerve, to advance with all poſſible expedition to 
the attack, and, had' theſe orders been properly 
executed, the diſorderly retreat of the French army 
muſt have been converted into a precipitate flight. 
The allied army, however, without the afliſtance . 
of the Engliſh nobleman, gained a ſignal victory. 
In this battle the French are ſaid to have loſt 
10,009 men, and it was followed by the immedi» _ 


ate evacuation of Weſtphalia. 

The king of Pruſſia experienced the 
uſual. inconſtancy of fortune in the fol- 4 P. 27596. 
lowing compaign. The barbarians of 
Ruſſia began their march from the banks of the 
Viſtula, and ſoon made themſelves maſters of the 

_ city of Franefort upon the Oder. The king took 
the command of an army of zo, oo men! The 
Ruſſians, to the number of 80,000, were ſtrongly 
entrenched at Cunerſdorf. The Pruflian affairs 
Tequiring' a deſperate effort, the monarch; 'about 

eleven in the morning of the twelfth of Auguſt, 
began a tremendous cannonade, and, after a furi- 
ous conteſt of ſix hours, he forced the entrench- 
e b „ . _ menty 
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ments with great flaughter, and took ſeventy pieces 
of cannon. While fortune thus glanced a tranſi- 
tory ſmile upon the ſanguine Frederic, he dif- 
atched a billet to his queen at Berlin, informing 
9 that he had driven the | 
trenchments; and that in two hours more ſhe 


might expect to hear of a glorious victory. The 


Nuſſian general-Soltik, however, having gained an 
eminence rallied ſucceſsfully his diſordered troops, 
repelled the Pruſſians in their attacks, and finally 

fell in among them ſword in hand with ſuch fury 
as totally routed and diſperſed them. The king, 
expoſing his life in the hotteſt parts of the engage- 


* 


Ruſſians from their en- 


ment, had two horſes ſhot under him, and his 


clothes ſhattered with muſket balls. Nothing but 


the approach of night could have ſaved him from 


total ruin. In a ſecond billet to the queen, he or- 


dered- her to remove from Berlin with the royal 


family, and carry the archives to Potzdam. In 
this bloody action 30,000 men were left dead on 
the field, of whom two-thirds were Pruſſians; 


twelve generals were either killed or wounded, 


and the king's whole train of artillery fell into the 
hands of the Ruſſians. The Pruſſian monarch, 
however did not remit his exertions, and bein 


ſoon after joined by the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 5 
wick he gradually recovered his importance. The 


approach of winter at laſt freed him from the 


Ruflians, who retired into their old quarters in 


* 


% A at rbera: | 
Ihn the ſucceeding ſpring, the grand 
A. D. 1760. army of France, under. marefchal 
Broglio, amounted to 100,000 men. 


The hereditary prince gained an advantage over 


a numerous body of the enemy under general 
Glaubitz at Exdorf, on the fixteenth- of July; and 
that prince, aſſiſted by the Britiſh cavalry under 


| the marquis of Granby, defeated the reſerve of the 


French army commanded by the chevalier Muy 
on the thirty-firſt' of the ſame month e vil 
W i | age 
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lage of Warbourg; notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſſes, 
however mareſchal Broglio made himſelf maſter 
of Caſſel, and even reduced Munden, Gottingen, 
and Elmbeck, in the electorate of Hanover. 
When prince Ferdinand retired into winter-quar- 
ters, he left the enemy in poſſeſſion of the whole 
country eaſtward of the Weſer. The Ruſſians and 
Auſtrians in conjunction entered the electorate f 


* 


Brandenburgh and took Berlin itſelf, demanding 
from the an a contribution of 800, 0 
ouilders, and afterwards. a further payment of 
1,900,000 crowns. The | ſavage Coſſacks and 
Croats were guilty of the moſt atrocious exceſſes _ 
in this expedition, but underſtanding that the king 
was in full march to the relief of his capital, they 
abandoned the city, and defolated the whole 
country in their retreat. Previous to their depar- 
ture they deſtroyed the collection of paintings and 
ſtatues in the caſtle of Charlottenburg 
The king was followed by mareſchal Daun at 
the head of 100,000, men; while the Pruſſian 
army amounted only to 80,000. With this infe- 
riority of numbers however the king determined 
to riſque an engagement, as the ſituation of his 
affairs ſęęmed to require ſome deſperate effort; 
for at this time general Laudohn was at the head 
of a numerous army in Sileſia, and the Ruſhans 
who ſtill threatened Breſlau, had actually laid ſiege 
to Colberg, whilſt the prince of Deux-Ponts, at 
the head of the army of the empire, being joined 
by general Laſcy, had made himſelf maſter of 
Saxony; and the Swedes continued their ravages 
in Pome mii ?ð?⁊t%e 
The whole Pruſſian army, on the third day of 
November, advanced towards the Auſtrians poſted 
at Torgau, upon the banks of the Elbe, their front 
being fortified with 200 pieces of cannon; the 
Pruſſian troops, as if they had no alternative but 
to conquer or die, charged the enemy with deſpe- 
rate intrepidity; and the victory remained in ſub 
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pence till general Zeithen circuituouſly fell upon 
the rear of the Auſtrian army, and mareſchal Daun 
receiving a wound which obliged him to quit the 
field, his army was thrown into confuſion. The 


retreat of the, Auſtrians acroſs the Elbe was fa. 


voured by the darkneſs of the night; and they left 
the field of battle, dearly purchaſed, in the hands 
of the enemy. In conſequence of this defeat the 


Auſtrians abandoned their acquifitions in Sileſia. 


Winter, which the king called his beſt auxiliary, 
obliged the Ruſſians to raiſe the ſiege of Colberg 
_and to retire to their cantonments in Poland; the 

Swedes to their old quarters near Stralſund, and 

the imperialiſts into Franconia; ſo that at the end 
of the campaign the Pruſſian monarch found him- 


ſelf nearly in the ſame ſituation as at the com- 
mencement of it. . „„ 

Though this German war was evidently ruinous 
to the true intereſts of Great-Britain the people 


were ſufficiently elated with a few ſucceſſes to 


countenance a perſeverance in meaſures which 
only ſerved to load them with taxes without one 
poſſible advantage; they immolated thoufands and 
tens of thopſands of their fellow ſubjects to gratify 
the German connections of the court; and the per- 
nicious conſequences of the increaſing debt will 


probably not be perceived till it will be too late 
to apply a moderate remedy. TE 


Ihe lord keeper Henley, in November 1759, 
had opened the parliament by commiſſion, 'enlarg- 
ing on the ſignal ſucceſſes of his majeſty's arms by 
ſea and land, and declaring by the command of his 
. ſovereign, © that, as his majeſty entered not into 
this war from views of ambition, he did not wiſh. 


to continue it 'from motives of reſentment ; that 


the defire of his majeſty's heart was to ſee a ſtop 


put to the effuſion of chriſtian blood, whenever 
juſt and honourable terms of peace could be ob- 


tained.” The humane and ſenſible part of the 
nation were rejoiced to hear the rumour of peace. 


But 


/ 


chaſe vain glory at the expence of every thing 


which is really valuable. The ſupplies granted by 


parliament in the year 1759 amounted to no leſs 


than fifteen millions, a burthen which the nation 


to this moment feels. e 
In the ſame ſeſſion of parliament an act was 


paſſed requiring that every member elected to 


ſerve for any county, city or abs, Told gel. 
peaker of the 


ver in a paper or ſchedule to the 
houſe, ſpecifying the lands, and tenements where- 
by he makes out his qualifications according to 
the famous qualification act of queen Anne. But 
this regulation rather increaſed the trouble than 
diminiſhed the frequency of evaſion. 


The court-martial held upon lord George Sack- 
ville for diſobeying the repeated orders of prince 
Ferdinand at the memorable battle of Minden 


engroſſed, at this time, the public attention. For 
this offence he was ſentenced to be incapable of 
ſerving his majeſty in any military capacity what- 
ſoever. The confirmation of this ſentenee, and a 
peremptory order to ſtrike out the name of lord 
George Sackville from the liſt of privy counſellors 
was the laſt public act of the reign of king George 
the Second: For, on Saturday the 25th, _ | 


of October at the palace of Kenſing- A. D. 766 


ton, where he commonly reſided, he 


was ſuddenly ſeized with an apopletic fit, ſoon. 
after riſing in his uſual health in the morning. 


Recovering his ſenſes after a ſhort interval, he de- 


ſired, with a faint voice, that his daughter the prin- 
ceſs Amelia might be ſent for; but, Pee her ar- 
Jin the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his 
age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign. Though the 
political horizon of this monarch ſome times exhi- 
ited a lowering aſpect, his ſun ſet at laſt in a gol - 
den cloud. ++ - „%%% or oe 


rival, he expire 


+ 


of this reign with attention it will be eaſy to ſee 
„„ . 


To thoſe who have examined the tranſactions 
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But the majority, intoxicated with abſurd and 
puerile ideas of conqueſt, ſeemed deſirous to pur- 
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monarch. He took 


f 
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ok little pains either to expand 
or improve by cultivation, an underſtanding by no 


and difficult to miſrepreſent the character of this 
I 


means comprehenſive. Equally a ſtranger to learn- | 
ing and the arts, he ſaw the rapid increaſe of both 


under his reign, without contributing in the re- 
moteſt degree to accelerate that progreſſion by any 
mode of encouragement, or even beſtowing, pro- 
bably, a ſingle thought on the means of their ad- 
vancement. | 33 pop 

Inheriting all the political prejudices of his fa- 


ther, he was never able to extend his views beyond 


the adjuſtment of the Germanic balance of power, 
nor ever roſe to the conception of that ſimple, 
dignified, and impartial conduct, which it would 
be equally the honor and intereſt of Great-Britain 
to maintain with reſpect to the complicated con- 


| teſts of the continental ſtates. It is a curious fact 


that the grand objects of the two continental wars 
of this reign' were diametrically oppoſite : in the 
firſt England ſought the aggrandizement,—in the 


. ſecond, the abaſement, of the houſe of Auſtria. 


_. George II. appears to more advantage in the 
internal government of his kingdoms than in the 
contemplation of his ſyſtem of foreign politics. 
While the parliament made many improper con 

ceſſions to the crown, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that no violation of the eſtabliſhed laws or liberties 
of the kingdom. can be imputed to the monarch. 
The general principles of his adminiſtration, 


both civil and religious, were liberal and juſt. 


Thofe ” wears ſtatutes' which form the diſgrace of 


our judicial code, were, in his reign, meliorated, 


and virtually ſuſpended, by the ſuperior mildneſs 
and equity of the executive power. And it was 
a memorable declaration of this beneficent ſove- 
reign, © that, during his reign, there ſhould be no 
« perſecution for conſcience ſake.” Though ſub 
Jett to occaſional ſallies of paſſion, his difpofition 
CO We i „„ was 
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was naturally generous and placable. , On various 
occaſions he had given ſignal demonſtrations of 
perſonal bravery ; nor did the general tenor of his 
conduct exmbit proofs leſs ſtriking of his rectitude 
and integrity. _ „„ 
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GEORG E III. 


Acceſſion of George III. — Judges made independent. — 
Diſimiſſion of Mr. Legge. — Marriage of the King. — 
Mr. Pitt ręſigns.— Lord Bute's adminiſtration.— 
Mar with Spain. — Martinico and the Havannah 
aten. — Ihe Manillas reduced, —Campaigne in Ger- 
many, Sc. — Articles of peace Lord Bute ręſigns.— 

 Grenville's adminiſtration.— Hr. Wilkes ſent to the 
Tower, —General Warrants declared illegal. — Norib 
Briton burnt.— Proceedings in the Eaſt- Indies. — 
American Stamp Act. — Lord Rockingham's adminiſ- 
tration. — Diſmiſſed'. | 


a III. grandſon to the late king, 
had previous to his acceſſion led a retired lie 
without mixing with the people, and was known 
only by the reports of courtiers who are the 
leaſt to be depended upon in their delineation of 
the characters of princes. The people who re- 
Joiced to ſee the throne filled by a prince born 
and bred among them, poured. in addreſſes of con- 

ratulation, as ſoon as his -majeſty's acceſſion was 

nown. When the parliament was aſſembled, 
the king's ſpeech to both houſes, gave general 
ſatisfaction. As ſoon as he retired they proceeded 
to buſineſs with great unanimity, echoing back 

every paragraph a, his ſpeech, and, Aden of the 
civil liſt reyenues, which had been ſettled on the 
two preceding ſovereigns, they granted him a 
clear income of 800,000]. a year, for the main- 
tenance of his houſehold, and the ſupport of his 


. 


royal dignity, . 55 
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His majeſty having previouſly ſignified his reſo- 
lution to proſecute the war in conjunction with 
the allies, till it could be terminated by an honor- - 
able and laſting peace, the parliament granted a 
loan of twelve millions, with a celerity which al- 
moſt -precluded a careful examination of the eſti- 
mates ſubmitted to their inſpection. At the in⸗ 
ſtance of the ſovereign an act was paſſed ſecuring 
the commiſſions and ſalaries of the judges from 
all accidents, but their miſbehaviour or death. 
From the repeated humanity of the new monarch, 
crown priſoners and exiles had entertained- ſan- 
guine expectations of an act of grace; but, after 
experiencing for a long time what the heart feels 
from hope deferred, they found themſelves (poſ- 
ſibly upon good reaſons) diſappointed. Mr. 
Arthur Onſlow, who had been ſpeaker to five ſuc- 
ceſſive parliaments, though' affluent in his circum- 
ſtances, and the country loaded with the expences 
of a war, retired with a penſion of 3oool a year, - 
extending to his ſon with whoſe merit the nation 
was yet unacquainted: the court alſo gave ſeveral 
other proofs of their liberality in beſtowing favors 
by rewarding other placemen with penſions out 
of the ppblie mne. 

The ſeventh ſeſſion of the parliament being 
elapſed, writs were iſſued from the chancery for 
the election of new members. Previous to this 
period the earl of Bute had found means to inſinu- 
ate himſelf into the favor of the king, and ſuc- 
ceeded lord Holderneſſe as ſecretary of ſtate. 
His intrigues ſoon procured the diſmiſſion of Mr. 
Legge, an accompliſhed financier, from the chan- 
cellorſhip of the exchequer. While ſome mean 
economy was obſerved in the king's kitchen by 
putting ſome of the lower fervants upon board 
wages, more new peers were made in one month 

than had been created in the whole courſe of the 
preceding reign, and twelve additional lords of 
the bed- chamber were named. 1 f 
Vor. III. | 
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In the courſe of the ſummer the king with the 


conſent of the privy council, demanded in marri- 


age Charlotte Sophia, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 


one of the ſmall principalities of the German 
empire. She was conveyed to England in great 
pomp, the nuptials were celebrated on the very 


night of her arrival; and on the 22d of Septem- 


ber, their majeſties were crowned in Weſtminſter- 
abbey. Nö? 5 LS 
In this year the operations of war, 


4. D. 1161, were carried on with vigour, though | 


"Bed propoſitions of peace were agitated 
between England and France. In order to pro- 


eure better terms in caſe a peace ſhould be agreed 
upon, it was the care of the miniſter that the 
troops ſhould not remain inactive in the mean 


time; a body of. Engliſh regulars landed, with 


and their intrepidity obliged the governor, after 
an 0bſtinate reſiſtance, to capitulate, In the mean 
time prince Ferdinand, commander of the allied 


army in Germany, conſcious of the indifferent 
ſituation of his troops with reſpect to winter quar- 


ters, and concluding that the hardſhips of the 


great difficulty and conſiderable loſs on Belleiſle, 


field could ſcarcely be more intolerable than thoſe 


which they now endured, ſet them in motion 


about the beginning of February, and attacked 
the enemy's poſts on all fides with ſuch vigour, 
that they retreated with precipitation. Five entire 
| battalions of Saxons were taken and a great nun- 


ber was ſlain. The general had a deſign to re- 
duce Heſſe-Caſſel, and other places of ſtrength, 
before mareſchal Broglio could be reinforced from 
the Lower Rhine: buttherigour of the ſeaſon joined 


to the efforts of the French general obliged him 


to retire with loſs. Nine battalions being at- 


tacked in a defile were broken, and two thouſand, 


were killed or wounded. 1 
Towards the latter end of June two armies of the 


French were in motion, inflated with the immediate 


. hope 
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hope of compelling the- allies to retreat, as they 
had done in the beginning of the year. Broglio 
paſſed the Dymel, and, ſurpriſing general Sporken, 
took 200 waggons, and a conſiderable number o 
men. The French endeavoured to unite their two 
armies and to give the allied troops battle; but 
prince Ferdinand poſted his army ſo advanta- 
geouſly at Kirch-Denckern, and he was fo well 
ſupported by the {kill of his generals and the bras. 
very of his troops, that after two vigorous attacks 
on two ſucceſſive days, they were repulſed with 
the loſs of 5000 men. | 7 
Alfter this action the Gallic generals, Broglio and 
Soubize, ſeparated for the remainder of the cam 
)aign, and acted upon different plans. Prince 
Ferdinand's inferiority did not allow him to form 
two diſtinct armies. He fixed his head- quarters 
at Buhne, near Hamelen; whence he ſent out 
detachments, to prevent the progreſs of the 
enemies on his flanks. In ſhort, the buſineſs of 
this campaign ſeemed much more calculated 
for diſtreſſing the inhabitants of the fcene of action 
than for procuring any durable advantages to ei- 
ther of the contending parties. All the attempts 
of the German prince to bring on a general action, 
were fruſtrated by. Broglio, who appeared ſenſible. 
of the firmneſs of the allied army in a general 
battle, and therefore aimed more at booty than 
laurels. Ee Te, 
The king of Pruſſia who in all the preceding 
campaigns had afforded ſo many proofs of his 
courage and activity, did not this year ſtrike a 

| fingle blow. Prince Henry lay intrenched with 
one army in Saxony, while another, under the 
king himſelf,, watched the motions of the Auſtri- 
ans and Ruſſians in Sileſia. General Laudohn, in 
a very dark night, aſſaulted Schweidnitz, and by 
break of day made himſelf maſter of the town 
and garriſon. Three thouſand men were made priſo- 
ders, a vaſt quantity of N and alarge W | 
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of meal were taken. This was a fatal ſtroke to 
the king of Pruſſia, who at firſt ſuſpeCted treachery, 
but recovering his temper, ſent the. following 
lines to general Zaſtrow. “ We may now fay, 
« what Francis the Firſt of France ſaid to his mo- 

e ther, after the battle of Pavia, We have loſt 


The ſuperiority of the Ruſſians, after a ſiege of 
ſix months, obliged the city of Colberg to ſurren- 
der, and they were enabled to winter in Pomerania, 


and to threaten yy and . vigorous movements 


in the ſpring. The Ruſſian armies were now ſup- 
plied with all neceſſaries by ſea, and Stetin alone 
obſtructed their march into the heart of Branden- 
burg. In the Weſt-Indies Dominica was taken 
from the French; and in the Faſt they loſt their 


3 ſettlement. Pondicherry, after a long 


ege. 1 
| The overtures of peace, which had been made 
towards the cloſe of the year 1759, were 


rejected by the belligerent powers; 
A. P. 761. and it was not till the beginning of 
this year, that the courts of Peter(- 


burg, Vienna, Sweden, and Poland, urged by the 


importunities of France, agreed jointly end ſeve 
rally,ts reſume the negociation, which had been at 
that period ſo abruptly laid aſide. The city of 


Augſbourg, was choſen as the theatre of diſcuſſion 


and plenipotentiaries were nominated. 
e great ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms had elat- 


ed the people to ſuch a EE LOR miniſter 


was afraid to incur their diſpleaſure by making any 
conceſſions to the French court; whoſe ambition 
and violence had always correſponded with its 
power, Ihe Tandgraviate of Heſſe, the county 


of Hanau, and the town'of 1 were all the 


conqueſts which France had to balance againſt 


the extenſive and valuable acquiſitions made by 
England. At length, however, after having re- 

ceived the confent of the houſe of Auftria, the 
EO ed court 
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court of Verſailles tranſmitted propoſitions to the 
Britiſh court of which the following were the 
principal: Firſt, . that France would cede and 
guaranty to England all Canada, upon condition 
that the inhabitants ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe 
of the Roman catholic religion, and that in return 
France ſhould be entitled to fiſh upon the banks 
of Newfoundland, and poſſeſs the Iſland of Cape 
Breton. Secondly, Minorca ſhould. be exchanged 
for Gnadaloupe and Mariegalante. Thirdly, that 
eee and Hanau, ſhould be eyacuat- 
ed in return for the reſtitution of Belleiſſe and of 
| Goree, or the; ſettlement of Senegal. Reſpecting 
Aſia, it was propoſed. that the treaty between 
Godecheu and Saunders, ſhould ſerve as the baſis 
of accomodation. Mr. Pitt, the Britiſh miniſter, 
violently oppoſed theſe propoſitions of peace, and 
_ contended that this was the period when the ex- 
orbitant power of the houſe of Bourbon might and 
ought to be humbled. An officious and untime- 
Ay interference of the court of Madrid greatly add- 
ed to this ſpirited ſtateſman's objections. M. de 
Buſly propoſed, at the moment that he delivered 
the foregoing articles to the Britiſh court, that all 
the e ere, diſpute between England and Spain, 
ſhould be finally ſettled, through the mediation of 
France, now humbled and almoſt proſtrate at the 
feet of the Britiſh miniſter. A propoſal coming 
from a friend through the channel of an enemy, 
was ſo unprecedented,.and boxe ſuch a partial and 
hoſtile aſpect, that Mr. Pitt inſiſted in the cabinet 
that Spain ſhould give an immediate, full and ſa- 
tisfactory explanation, and that in caſe of her 
-refuſal, that hoſtilities ſhould commence againſt - 
that nation. He relied entirely on the rectitude 
of his meaſures for the approbation of the people, 
and ſeemed defirous that his power ſhould reſt on 
that baſis alone. By the ſucceſs of his plans hgͥe 
had raiſed the nation from the abyſs of deſpair, to 
F e W ©| ONE: 
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the higheſt pitch of glory: but his wiſe and ſpirit- 
ed advice was over-ruled by the timidity, or env: 
of his colleagues. At length he openly declared, 
that as he was called to the miniſtry by the voice 
of the people, he ſhould confider himſelf account- 
able to them for his conduct, and that he did not 
chuſe to remain longer in a ſituation, which made 
him reponſible for meaſures, that he was no longer 
permitted to uide, | . 5 . 
The day after Mr. Pitt made this declaration 
he reſigned the ſeals, and was followed by earl 
Temple. The young king embracing the opi- 
nions of the other counſellors ſuffered theſe able 
ſtateſmen to retire from the public ſervice with 
ſeeming unconcern. Whether the diſintereſt:- 
ed conduct of Mr. Pitt had thrown him into 
indigent circumſtances, or whether a weakneſs 
common to humanity was the cauſe, he, unfor- 
tunately for his memory, tarniſhed the luſtre 
of his patriotic laurels, by accepting of a pen- 
_ for three lives, and a title for his lady and her 
The appointment of the earl of Bute to the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate ſucceeded the reſigna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt; and, in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, a new parliament afſembled with fir John 
Cuſt for their ſpeaker. The ſpeech of the king 
upon this occaſion - furniſhes nothing remark- 
able. The commons .proceeded immediately to 
make proviſion for the queen, in caſe of her ſur- 
viving his majeſty. A jointure of 100,000]. per 
ann. was granted her, and the lodge at Richmond 
old Park for a country reſidence, with Somerſet- 


” 


Houſe for her town palace. When this act was 

. paſſed her majeſty, who ſat in a chair of ſtate at 
the king's right hand, roſe up, and made her 
obeiſance to her huſband, as if it was the monarch . 
and not the repreſentatives of the people, who 


The 


beſtowed upon her this liberal grant. 
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The German war having impoveriſned the 


country, and the troops abroad being ill provided 5 


with neceſſaries, an inquiry was inſtituted into the 
expediency of continuing it. It was urged in 
favor of an immediate peace, that we ought not 
to laviſh our treaſures, as if they were inexhauſti- 
ble, on Hanoverians and Heſſians; allies who, if 
they merit that name, ſerved only to protract the 
feeble efforts of a ſyſtem pregnant with ruin; that 
the treaty made with the king of Pruſſia, to whom 
the Engliſh paid rather a tribute than a ſubſidy, 
expoſed the ignorance of our former negociators 
in a ſtill greater degree, ſince he was fo far from 


being able to make us any ſuitable return, that he 


was hardly capable of reſiſting his own immediate 
ences, „Q 
While the commons were employed upon this 
ſubject, which ſhould have been diſcuſſed before 
the nation entered into the war, they found, as 
Mr. Pitt had predicted, that Spain, alarmed by the 
humiliation of the French, granted to their diſ- 
treſſes that ſupport which ſhe would have denied 
to their triumphs. Thus, from the haughty rejec 
tion of the propoſed terms, the Britiſh nation was 
drawn into- a new field of war, a new ſcene of ex- 
pence. Previous to commencing hoſtilities againſt 
the Enghſh, the Spaniſh court entered into a 
family compact with the enemy, by which the 
ſubje&ts of each country were mutually naturaliz- 
ed, and entitled to every privilege and immunity, 
as fully as if they were natives; and their ſove- 
_ reigns were to act in every inſtance as if they form- 
ed but one power: war however was not declared 
till our enemies had gained time to make the beſt 
preparations, _ „ „ | 
The acceſſion of ſo formidable a power as 
Spain, unimpaired in its reſources of men, money, 
and ſtores, inſpired France with freſh hopes of re- 
trieving that opestortty wen had loſt. The 
Bourbon confederacy, aware of the wretched 


Q 4 ſituation 
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ſituation of Portugal, from a late conſpiracy and 
a dreadful earthquake, reſolved, with more policy 
than generoſity, to wound Britain through the ſides 
of that dejected kingdom. The two miniſters of 
the hoſtile courts, preſented a joint memorial, to 
perſuade his moſt faithful majeſty to concur with 
their maſters in humbling the pride of England, 
with which he was in alliance. He rejected how- 
ever their offers and their menaces, and, with be- 
coming ſpirit, declared, that it would affect him 
leſs to let the laſt tile of his palace fall, and to ſee his 
faithful ſubjects ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, 
than become an alarming leſſon to all pacific 
3 that they will no longer be entitled to the 
ene fits of neutrality, when a war is kindled be- 
tween ſtates with whom they are connected by 
defenſive treaties. England ſhipped off troops, 
arms, and war-like ſtores for Portugal; Britiſn 
men of war guarded its coaſts, and a million ſter- 
ling was voted by the parliament for its ſupport, 
England itſelf was in the mean time put into a ſtate 
of defence, and ſhe alone ſeemed to balance the 
reſt of Europe. The ſupplies granted by her 
parliament, amounted this year to more than 
18, ooo, oool. e wf, 
** Early in the ſucceeding year general 
A. D. 1562. Monkton ſailed from New-Y ork with 
gnmnaear 12,000 men, and, having rendez- 
vouſed at Barbadoes, appeared before the iſland of 
Martinico, a conſiderable ſettlementof the French, 
on the 7th of January. A body of regulars and 
marines, ſupported by 1000 ſailors in flat-bot- 
tomed boats, advanced on the right along the ſea 
ſhore, in order to force the redoubts which lay in 
the lower grounds. With irreſiſtible impetuoſity 
the Britiſh troops ſucceſſively carried the enemy's 
works in every quarter. At length, as general 
Monkton was advancing againſt the capital, depu- 
ties arrived to ſurrender up the iſland. With this 
place, the ſeat of government, the mart of n 
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and the center of all their force, fell the remainder 
of the French Carribbee iſlands, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and St. Vincent, and ſeveral other iſlands, 
which form a chain extending from Hiſpaniola 
almoſt to the continent of South America. All 
the troops that could be ſpared from the newly 
conquered iflands, were reimbarked by fir James 
Douglas, who joined admiral Pococke off the north 
weſtendof Hiſpaniola. The land forces, which were 
commanded by lord Albemarle, amounted in all to 
| 10,000. For the ſake of expedition the admiral 
| ſteered though the narrow and Eg oats ſtreights 
of Bahama, and, by making uſe of every precau- 
tion, conducted the whole. fleet conſiſting of 200 
fail, within fight of the Havannah, the object of 
his long and perilous voyage. The enemy had a 


fleet of twenty ſhips, moſtly of the line, lying in 


the harbour. But, whether through timidity or 
weakneſs, they remained quiet, and declined a: 
battle which might probably have ſaved the city. 
The difficulties through which the Engliſh con- 
tended in the ſiege of the Moro, which command- 
ed the town and harbour, are almoſt incredible. 
Several dropped down dead with heat, thirſt and 
fatigue, - 3 however could abate the ardour 
of the men; on the day that the batteries were 
opened againſt the Moro, three of the largeſt 
ſhips, under the command of captain Hervey, laid 
their broad ſides againſt the fort, and began à 
terrible fire, which laſted ſeven hours without in- 
termiſſion. After an unremitted cannonade for 
many days by the Engliſh, one of their capital 
batteries, which was compoſed of timber and 
faſcines, caught fire, and was almoſt inſtantaneoully 
reduced to aſhes; thus the labour of 600 men for 
ſeventeen days, was loſt in a few ſeconds. The 
want of water, the advanced ſeaſon, and the mul- 
tiplied difficulties leſſened the proſpect of ſucceſs. 
But, however great their diſtreſſes, however ſmall 
their numbers, they made efforts which Send 
920 15 1 | them 
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them immortal honor. The rich prize which 
lay before their eyes, the ſhame of returning home 
baffled, excited them to exertions almoſt incredible. 
The batteries were replaced, and they ſoon ſilenced 
the guns of the fort, diſmatled its upper works, 
and made a lodgment in the covered way. 
I be commanders received ſome reinforcements 
and neceſſaries for the ſiege from Jamaica and 
America, and at length ſome mines were ſprung 
and a breach was made in the wall of the fort. The 
Britiſh troops entered the breach, though narrow 
and difficult, and formed themſelves with ſuch 
celerity and cool reſolution that the enemy fled on 
every fide. The governor, Don Velaſco, wi o had 
defended the fort with fuch obſtinate bravery, de- 
fended, with 100 men, an entrenchment, which 
he had made round his colours, and, ſinking down 
with a mortal wound, offered his ſword to the 
boy 21, conquerors. A capitulation, for the 
A. D. 1762. ſurrender of the Havannah immedi- 
ately ei ſued, and the Britiſh forces 
procured a capture containing riches to the amount 
of 3,000,000]. ſterling. | 
} This was an acquiſition of the frſt claſs; it 
united in itſelf all the advantages that can be 
atchicved in war. It was a naval victory of the 
higheſt magnitude, by its effect on the enemies 
marine; and, in plunder, it equalled the produce 
of a national ſubſidy. The Hermione, a rich 
regiſter ſhip valued at 1,000,000]. ſterling was 
taken from the Spaniards; and contributed ftill 
more to the embarraſſment of their finances. 
Admiral C,rniſh with 2000 men, commanded 
by colonel Draper, foon after proceeded on an ex- 
pedition againft the Philippine ifles; and came 
within fight of Luconia on the 19th of September. 
The Britijh commanders determined to make an 
immediate attack on the city of Manilla, The 
place being too extenſive to be completely inveſt- 
ed by their ſmall number of men, the enemy had 
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am free communication with the country which 
poured into their aſſiſtance 10, ooo natives, more 
lere and daring than the generality of Indians. 
After the works had been battered night and day, 
for ſome time, a ſtorm drove the Britiſh ſhips out 
to ſea, which induced the governor, who was alſo 
an archbiſhop, to pronounce that an angel had 
gone forth from the Lord, to deſtroy the Engliſh, 
like the hoſt of Sennacherib. But, in defiance of 
the reverend father's angel, and of the Spaniſh re- 
ſiſtance, the Britiſh troops, a few days afterwards, 
{6th October,) under a general diſcharge of their 
artillery, mounted a breach which they had made 
with the greateſt ſpirit and rapidity, diſperſed their 
opponents, advanced intò the city, and completed 
the conqueſt. Humanity muſt lament, that this 
triumph was ſullied by one act of cruelty. One 
hundred men, who were poſted in a guard houſe, 
and would not ſurrender, were cut to pieces; 300 
more, endeayauring to eſcape periſhed in the river. 
Motives of prudence and humanity induced the 
Engliſh commanders to forbid the pillaging of the 
city, and to accept a million ſterling for themſelves 
and ſoldiers, in lieu of their br expectations; 
but it muſt be remembered that a general and an 
admiral could plunder little more than two com- 
mon men; whereas their ſhare of the ranſom. 
would be immenſe. With this place and the 
adjacent country, fourteen dependent iſlands were 
ſurrendered, The arms of Spain were not more 
ſucceſsful in Europe; ſhe had formed a plan tq, 
enetrate, by three different routes, to Liſbon, 
hen her troops had advanced as far as the banks 
of the Tagus, coJone] Burgoyne, who had mow 
| ny the grand army, and lay in the neighbour-  - 
10d to obſtruct their paſſage, conceived a deſign _ | 
of attacking them by Warpe While he himſelf 
drew off the enemy's attention in one quarteg, 
colonel Lee turned their camp in the night, fel 
un their rear, flew a great number, ang = 
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ed the whole body. He deſtroyed their maga- 
Zines, and returned with little or no loſs. © Theſe 
defeats, the approach of winter, and the want 
of ſubſiſtence for their horſe obliged the Spani- 
ards to retreat with diſgrace to the frontiers of 
their own country, F 
Ihe Britiſh arms triumphed in the northen parts 
of Europe with equal ſplendor as in the ſouthern. 
The hereditary prince of Brunſwick was poſted in 
the biſhopric of Munſter to watch the motions of 
the French army on the lower Rhine under Conde, 
and prince Ferdinand in perſon lay with the grand ar- 
my behind the Dymel to oppoſe that in Heſſe under 
Soubize and D'Etrees, the ſucceſſors of M. Broglio, 
- whoſe ill ſucceſs had been conſtrued into treachery. 
Prince Ferdinand founded his plan of attack upon 
the ſecurity which the French placed in their ad 
vantageous poſitions and ſuperiority of numbers. 
his general with the aſſiſtance of Sporken, Luck- 
ner, and the, marquis of Granby contrived to at- 
tack the right, the center, and the flank of the 
_ enemy's army at the fame moment unperceived by 
them. The ſurpriſe was ſo complete and the exe- 
cution conducted with ſo much celerity, that the 
French would have been totally routed, had not 
Stanville with the flower of their infantry. poſted 
| himſelf in a wood, and ſtopped the career of the 
victors. This body withſtood for a conſiderable 
time the whole force of the allies, but it fell a de- 
voted ſacrifice: all but two battalions were taken 
or cut to pieces. The reſt of the army took ſhel- 
ter under the cannon of Caſſel, This was a glori- 
ous battle for the allies, and gave them a decided 
advantage during the remainder of the cam 
paign. d pie 
Soon after this event the hereditary prince, 
thinking a fair opportunity offered of giving a ſe- 
vere blow to Conde, drove him from the heights 
which he occupied at Johanniſburgh; but, as he 
purſued him into the plain, the main army came 
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up ſuddenly fy aw him, and repulſed his troops 
with the loſs of 3000 men. Notwithſtanding this' | 
blow, and a wound which prince Ferdinand re- 
ceived, the enemy derived no advantages from the 
victory; on the contrary, they were obliged to eva- 
cuate Caſſel in which they had a garriſon of 10,000 
Thus after having for ſix years exerted almoſt the 
whole undivided ſtrength. of their nation againſt 
Hanover, the French were very little farther ad- _ - 
vanced than on the day that they commenced their 
hoſtile operations. The poſſeſſion of two or three 
ſmall places was all that they had purchaſed with 
many millions of treaſure, and nearly two hun- 
dred thouſand lives. 1 REL 2] 
At the concluſion of the laſt campaign, we left 
the king of Pruſſia in a dangerous ſituation. The 
taking of Schweidnitz had laid open Sileſia to the 
Auſtrians, and put them in a condition to act in 
concert with their powerful allies. . In the midſt 
of this gloom a ray of light ſuddenly appeared: 
empreſs of Ruſſia, Elizabeth, his inveterare and 
inflexible enemy, died. The duke of Holſtein her 
nephew ſucceeded her under the title of Peter the | 
III; he was an extravagant admirer of the king of : 
Pruſſia, and pitied his misfortunes. - His family = 
had been forced by the Danes to relinquiſh its pre- 
tenſions to the dutchy of Sleſwick his native coun- 
try; without uſing much ceremony, therefore, to- 
wards his allies, he agreed not only to a peace, but 
even to a reſtitution of the Ruſſian conqueſts, and 
to a junction of one part of his forces with thoſe 
of Pruſſia, while the other acted againſt the Danes, 
for the recovery of Sleſwick. Sweden, which 
had been long ſwayed by Ruſſian councils, follow- 
ed his example. SP el. 
Though the king of Pruſſia did not fail to im- A 
prove this favourable turn of fortune by attacking 0 
the Imperiaiiſts and gaining ſome advantages over 
their forces under mareſchal Daun, yet the ſhort du- 
e 1 ration 
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ration of Peter the Third's popularity ſoon clouded. 
the proſpect before him. The barbarous ſubjects 
of the Ruſſian monarch conceived themſelves inju- 
red by his relinquiſhing his late conqueſts, and ſtill 
more ſo by his introducing a very juſt and neceſſary 
reform in the revenues of the church. The clergy, 
who by theſe means were deprived of ſome of 
their abundance, took every opportunity of work- 
ing upon the ignorance of the people. His amour. 
with the counteſs of Woronzoff was conſtrued into 
an intention of raiſing her to the throne. 

The empreſs, little folicitous for the proſperity of 
a man, who had ceaſed to be a huſband, ſet up an 
independent intereſt in fayour of herſelf. She flat- 
tered the nobility and ſeemed to reſpect the clergy 
and religion in the ſame proportion that the czar 
appeared to deſpiſe them. Peter was ignorant 
that a general conſpiracy was formed to dethrone 
him, at the head of which. was his wite Catharine, 
the preſent empreſs, who appeared before the 
Ruſſian guards, and after haranguing them in the 
moſt pathetic terms was decla:ed their ſole and in- 
dependent ſovereign. During theſe tranſactions 
the emperor was indulging himſelf with his miſ- 
treſs in idle amuſements at a pleaſure houſe near 
the ſea ſhore. As ſoon as he learned the fatal intel- 
ligence of his degradation he made ſome unſucceſ- 
ceſsful attempts to make his eſcape toHolſtein to wait 
afavorable turn in the tide of fortune. At length he 
was perſuaded or forced to ſign a paper declaring his 
full conviction of his inability to govern: and this 
ceremony being finiſhed, he was conducted to pri- 
ſon; where, according to univerſal expectation, he 
periſhed; whether it was by the viſitation of pro- 
vidence or by emiſſaries from his treacherous con- 
but little doubt el.,, bl, 
Upon this change of affairs at Peterſburgh, it 
Was thought that the king of Pruſſia had only 
emerged from a ſea of troubles, to be plunged in- 
to'an abyſs of deſpair. But when the em af 
A | OUn 
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| found that he had given advice to her late huſband 
to treat her with kindneſs, and had pointed out 
the danger of attempting any alteration in the re- 
ligious and civil laws of bis country, ſhe ſome- 
what relented and countermanded the orders for Te 
renewing hoſtilities. - The Pruſſian monarch made 1 
the beſt uſe of this turn of fortune. he attacked and 
gained ſeveral advantages over mareſchal Daun's 
army, and at length obliged the Auſtrians to ſur- 
render Schweidnitz and its garriſon after a long an 
vigorousdefence; andallSilefiawas, in conſequence, 
evacuated by Daun. The Imperial and Auſtrian 
forces were alſo completely routed near Freyberg, 
yaſt numbers of them were {lain, and there were 
taken two hundred and forty officers, thirty pieces 
of cannon, ſeveral ſtandards, and boo men. The 
Pruſſians, immediately on this victory, entered Bo- 
hemia in triumph, and reached almoſt the gates 
of Prague, another body of them invaded the ſame \ 
country and reduced the town of Egra to aſhes, | 
At length the diet of the empire, alarmed for their 
perſonal ſafety, began. to fly and to remove their. 
records. The city of Nuremburg was obliged to 
pay 200,0001. ſterling. to avoid being plundered. 
n a word the Pruſſians raiſed in this expedition, a 
ſum equal to the annual ſubſidy, which they re- 
ceived from England in former years. 
The flow progreſs of the Spaniards in Portugal, 
the retrogade motion of the French troops in 
Germany, the reduction of the Havannah, and the 
taking of the troops ſent to retaxe Newfoundland, 
convinced the miniſters of France that the preſent 
was not a favourable opportunity for deriving | 
from the family compact, all thoſe advantages ö 
which they had figured to their 1magination; 
they therefore, now ſeriouſly inclined to thoſe 
pacific ſentiments, which before they had poſſiblx 
counterfeite .. CPC'ÄEÿrtlr 
England, though not unable to carry on the war, 
was not averſe to peace. An important en,, 5 
| - 
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had taken place in the adminiſtration about the 
month of May in this year. An opinion had been 
long entertained that the Pelham family had been 
—— maſters of the cabinet during the late 
years of George the Second's reign, as the Marlbo- 
rough family was during a great part of that of 
jueen Anne: a refolution, it is ſaid, was therefore 


rmed to get rid of the Pelhams and all their 


connections: and the duke of Newcaſtle was made ſo 
uneaſy in his ſituation, that he reſigned his poſt of 
firſt lord of the treaſury, and was ſucceeded by 
the earl of Bute: This gave occaſion to a moſt 
ſerious paper war between the friends and adhe- 
rents of theſe two noblemen, and naturally tended 
to revive in the kingom that ſpirit of party which 
had lain dormant during the adminiſtration of Mr. 
Pitt. Lord Bute, as a man of taſte and learning, 
had he continued groom of the ſtole, the office 
which he Gade at his majeſty's acceſſion, 
might have paſſed for the Mæcenas of the age. 
Every favour which the king might have beſtowed 
upon men of letters, would have been confidered 
as originating from his advice; whereas by plung- 
ing into 3 for which he was but indifferently 
qualified, he at once deſtroyed the peace of his 
own mind, diminiſhed the popularity of his ſove- 
we and diſtracted the councils of bis country. 
The duke of Newcaſtle refufed a penſion of 
5000 l. a year, which was offered him by the new 
miniſter, an example worthy of imitation in this 
country. To a miniſtry which was both ſuſpected 
and hated, the conduct of a war was difficult; 
their failure would have been conſtrued into inca- 


pacity; and their ſucceſs would be converted into 


an argument for unreaſonable terms of peace. 
They pretended therefore that it was full time to 
ſuſpend hoſtilities and to conſult the intereſts of 
humanity, while they ſecretly endeavoured to 
_ oblige and fayour thoſe courts whoſe arbitrary max- 
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© Ins of government it has been ſaid they ſecretly 
- wiſhed to introduce into their own councils. 
The courts of France and England being thus 
equally ſincere in their advances to peace el diffi- 
culties were ſoon removed. The duke of Niver- 


nois on the part of France, and the duke of Bed- _ 


ford on the part of England, were appointed am- 
baſſadors, and the preliminaries were ſigned in the 
month of November. The treaty of peace was 
founded on the laſt negociation carried-on for the 
ſame purpoſe. As our ally the king of Pruſſia 


was now become formidable even to ourſelves, 


the Britiſh miniſters readily conſented to drop his 
alliance; the French being equally inclined to 
withdraw their affiſtance from the empreſs queen 
and to evacuate their German conqueſts. The 
affairs of Portugal were ſettled with equal eaſe; and 
all its territories were evacuated without diſtinc- 
tion. The boundaries of America were aſcertain- 

ed with the utmoſt exactneſs: a line drawn along 
the middle of the rivers Miſſiſſipi, Iberville, the 
lakes Maurepas and Pont Chartrain, to the ſea, + 
ſeparated the poſſeſſions of the two nations; the 
_ extenſive, but Peres ſands of Florida, being ex- 
changed for the Havannah and our expectations 
of the Philippine iſles. In the Weſt-Indies the 


Engliſh retained none of the conquered iſlands but 


the Grenades; Tobago, Dominica, and St. Vin- 
cent, being their ancient poſſeſſions. In Africa 
Goree was ee to the French, and Senegal 
ceded to the Britiſh; and in the Eaſt- Indies what-- 
ever had been conquered was reſtored. The 
iſland of Belleiſle was exchanged for Minorca, 
and Dunkirk was to be diſmantled. The famous 
family compaQ was unnoticed: . = | 
Peace being thus reſtored between . 
the two great powers, whoſe treaſures A. D 76. 


ſupplied the German war, it was ree⸗- 
ſonably expected that the empreſs-queen- and the 


king of Pruſſia would ſoon accommodate. their 
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differences. The ſuperiority acquired by the 
Pruſſians at the latter end of the campaign, deter- 
mined the Auſtrians to this meaſure. Matters 
were accordingly adjuſted at Hubertſburg, and a 
mutual reſtitution and oblivion took place, each 
party taking back what it poſſeſſed at the begin- 
ng the war 5 . 
At the concluſion of this war the national debt 
of Great-Britain amounted to, about one hundred 
and forty-eight millions, the annual intereſt of 
which was nearly five millions. The parliament, 
or at leaſt the majority, approved of the preliminary 
articles of peace; and many addreſſes, full of the 
higheſt ſtrains of panegyric upon them, were pro- 
cured from cities, counties, and boroughs. In 
general, however, they were not ſpontaneous, but 
the effect of court intereſt and intrigue. The 
body of the people difavowed them, particularly 
the city of London. When the duke of New- 
caſtle reſigned the treaſury to the earl of Bute, the 
people alarmed at fecing the whole power of the 
nation engroſſed by perſons whoſe principles of 
liberty were dubious at leaſt, began to cenſure 
the miniſters with a freedom approaching to 
_ abuſe; and their natural love of war being ob- 
ſtructed by a peace, certainly. not advantageous, 
their diſguſt was confirmed. The oppoſition in the 
mean time lay in wait to aſſail the adminiſtration 
in the moſt tender part, the ſupplies, and ſeveral 
circumſtances favored their deſign. Though the 
neceſſity of taxes was as great as during the war, 
that neceſſity was not fo palpable to every perſon, 
as when the national expence. was repayed by the 
ideal return of victories and illuminations. Difcon- 
tented minds, which are ever fertile in accuſations, 
found means to perſuade the people that the new 
taxes were partial and deſtructive. The whole of 
the new funds amounted to 7, zoo, oool. In, order 
to pay the intereſt of the annuities which were grant- 
ed to the lenders of money, an additional duty ot 
3 5 | 7 i k 
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eight pounds per ton was laid on all French wines 
In aid of this ſcheme every hogſhead 1 
of cyder and perry was charged with A. D. 763. 
a duty of four ſhillings, to be collecteg¶ 
by the officers of exciſe. This new tax therefore, 
and the extenſion of the odious exciſe laws be- 
came ſo unpopular as to produce the removal of 
the miniſter; and no political project ſince Wal- 

ole's plan of a general exciſe, not even the Je 
bill, ever threw the nation into ſo dangerous a 
ferment. London inſtructed its repreſentatives to 
oppoſe the cyder bill: had the miniſter ſtudied 
the ſpirit of the people he would have foreſeen its 
fate and avoided a rock on which the great maſter 
in the arts of corruption had nearly periſhed.” In 
the midſt of a ſtrong contention upon this ſubjedt, 
when all waited anxiouſly for the event, lord Bute; 
to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who were not in the 
ſecret, reſigned the office of firſt lord of the treaſu- 
ry in the month of April, 1763, and was ſucceed- 
ed by Mr. George Grenville ; the tranſactions of 
whoſe adminiſtration were afterwards attended 
with the moſt important conſequences. e 
Ihe new- miniſter was better known for activity 
and diligence than for clearneſs of underſtanding; 
and more famous for his attachment to his own 
intereſt than for his ſervices to his country: lord 
Egremont, ſhrewdly ſuſpected of entertaining ſen- 
timents unfavorable to liberty, became ſecretary 
for the ſouthern department. In the northern de- 
partment buſineſs was tranſacted by lord Halifax, 
a nobleman who was thought to be poſſeſſed of 
ſome talents, and whoſe public conduct had never 
been obnoxious, till he diſgraced himſelf by ſtoop- 
ing to be the creature of the late miniſter. Theſe 
three perſons, who were recommended by lord 
Bute, and purſued his plan of politics, now moved 
the whole machine of government. The political 
2 of the new miniſters indeed contended 
mat they were appointed only as the paſſive in- 
! I 7 ſtruments 
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ſtruments of lord Bute, who, from motives of per- 
ſonal quiet and ſafety, had retired, in order to carr 
| on behind a veil his ambitious projects with the 
3 more eaſe and certainty; and that the new mini- 
_ - ſters having no ſolid foundation in themſelves muſt 
Str a up to him for inſtructions and ſup- 
port. | | 
| T Pamphleteers and news-writers. ſkirmiſhed in 
verſe and proſe, and meaſured out vice and virtue 
to every man according to the party which he eſ- 
pouſed. Among the moſt bold and. popular 
writers was the author of the North Briton; and the 
late miniſter is ſuppoſed in ſome meafure to owe 
his defeat to the efforts of his pen. The preſent 
adminiſtration had reaſon to dread the ſame fate, 
when he happened in one of his papers to make 
a direct attack upon the ſpeech. from the throne. 
With that raſhneſs which characterized all their 
meaſures they iſſued out a general warrant, neither 
deſcribing the name, or perſon of any criminal, 
for apprehending the authors, printers and publiſh- 
ers of the forty-fifth number of the North Briton, 
which was called treaſonable and ſeditious. Mr. 
John Wilkes, member for Ayleſbury, was ſeized 
and committed to the Tower. Several innocent 
perſons were at the ſame time apprehended: but 
they afterwards brought their actions againſt the 
meſſengers who had apprehended them, and re- 
covered conſiderable damages. What was thought 
to augment the tyranny of theſe proceedings, was 
the prohibiting of Mr. Wilkes in his impriſon- 
ment from the uſe of pen, ink and paper, and from 
the ſociety of either friends or counſel. _ 

Ihe ſecretaries of ſtate thought themfelves juſ- 
tified, from the frequent iſſuing of general warrants 
ſince the revolution. No circumſtance however 
could have happened more favorable to the 
wiſhes of thoſe who had long deſired to ſcrutinize 
the conduct of the miniſters. 0 The warrant was 
not only illegal, but it violated the privilege of par- 
e 8 8 liament ;. 
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liament: that it might be conformable to prece- 
dent was allowed, but it was moſt properly urged 
that no precedent can juſtify what is radically 
wrong. „„ SE OT | | 
Mr. Wilkes, upon bringing his habeas corpus 
before the court of common pleas, was releaſed 
from the Tower by a deciſion of that court, The 
populace, regarding his diſcharge as a point gained 
to the freedom of every individual, were highly : 
elated, and attended this martyr of liberty wit 
praiſes and acclamations loud enough it is ſaid to 
reach the ears of royalty itſelf. a 
When the parliament met, the miniſter took 
care to notice pointedly in the ſpeech from the 
throne, the peace, and to throw as much reproach 
as poſſible on the attempts, which had been made 
to render the people diſcontented. Upon a meſ- 
ſage from the king, a violent cenſure was paſſed 
upon thoſe writings, which had excited the cla. 
mours againſt the peace- makers, and the majority f 
the houſe, The forty- fifth number of the North 
Briton was ordered to be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman; and both houſes joined in 
an addreſs to his majeſty, expreſſing their indigna- 
tion at the contumely with which he had been 
treated, and at the outrage which had been offer- 
ed to every branch of the legiſlature. The people 
reſcued the condemned paper from the flames, 
and preſerved it, like a ſacred relie, notwithſtand- 
11 the efforts of Harley, the ſheriff, who ma- 
nifeſted as much zeal for its deſtruction as an inqui- 
ſitor would have done to burn a heretick,  _ 
The miniſterral ſide of the houſe, however, I 
 trritated rather than intimated, purſued their mea- — 
ſures with vigour, they voted that privilege of par 
liament does not extend to the caſe of writing and 
. ſeditious libels. Soon after this Mr. 
ilkes was engaged in a duel with Mr. Martin, 
a member of parliament and late ſecretary to the | 
treaſury, whoſe character he had attacked in his OM 
os b Ky writings. 
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| writings. | In this engagement he received a dan- 
gerous wound. But as he found that the minority 
were extremely luke-warm in his cauſe, he refuſed 
admittance to the gentlemen of the faculty de- 
puted by the houſe to examine the ſtate of his 
wound, and ſuddenly removed to France, before 
he was perfectly recovered. What ſeems prin- 
cipally to have determined him to this ſtep was 
the deſertion, or rather treachery of Mr. Pitt, the 
alleged excuſe for which was his having privately 
printed a book which contained ſome prophane 
reflections on the Athanafian creed. The great com- 
moner, in alluſion to this publication, deſcribed 
Mr. Wilkes as the blaſphemer of his God and the 
reviler of his king. The eſſay on woman brought to 
light, it muſt be confeſſed in an unfair manner, was 
deemed blaſphemy. - The houſe of lords proceed- 
ed againſt him for a breach of privilege, and in 
the lower courts he was proſecuted for the double 
crime of blaſphemy. and a libel; and was in a 
ſhort time run to an outlawry. 
In! the month of January following 
A D. 1164 Mr. Wilkes was expelled the houſe of 
cCcWoommons. The odium which he had 
incurred was however conſiderably diminiſhed, 
when the manner, in which the evidence had been 
procured, was fully known; and when it was clearly 
proved, that he had never been guilty of publiſli- 
ing the ſcandalous poem. 5 
, As the long and uninterrupted courſe of prece- 
dents, by which general warrants were now ſanc- | 
tioned only rendered the danger more alarming, 
many were of opinion that, in order to remove 
the fears and jealouſies of the public, the practice 
ought to be formally condemned by the commons. 
At length a reſolution was paſſed declaring, that 
a general warrant for apprehending the authors, 
e and publiſhers of a ſeditious libel, and 
or ſeizing their papers, is contrary to law: but in 
ſpite of all the arguments of oppoſition to the 
contrary the miniſterial party tacked to the reſolu- 
| | | tion, 
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tion, an amendment calculated to exculpate the 
accuſed officers of ſtate. This reſolution reſpect- 


ing the illegality of general warrants ſeems to 


| have been the chief advantage reſulting from his 
diſpute between Mr. Wilkes and the miniſtry. 
In the courſe of the year a marriage took place 
between his majeſty's eldeſt ſiſter, the princeſs 
Auguſta, and the hereditary prince of Brunſwick. 
About the ſame time the public attention was 
much engaged by a law ſuit between the heir at 
law of fir Jacob Gerard Downing and the uniyer- 
ſity of Cambridge; fir Jacob had bequeathed an 
eſtate of 60001. a year for the purpoſe of build- 
ing and endowing a new college in that univerſity; 
the heir diſputed the legality of this bequeſt, but 
a deciſion was given in favor of that ſeat of learn- 
ing. Whether the immenſe wealth of our two 
univerſities be conducive to the intereſt of 'learn- - 
ing, is a queſtion that has lon . and 
cannot perhaps be eaſily Cod. at great 
_ riches naturally tend to beget and encourage a 
ſpirit of indolence, cannot be denied, though at 
the ſame time, by furniſhing men of abilities 
with literary leiſure, and freeing them from the- 
cares and anxieties of life, they afford them the beſt 
opportunity of proſecuting their ſtudies, uncheck- 
ed by any other impediment than the limited 
powers of the human mind, and that languor, 
which even in the moſt ardent and vigorous ſpirits, 
is the infallible conſequence of long application. 
It is equally certain too, that extreme poverty de- 
preſſes the ſpirits, damps the fire of genius, 
reſtrains the exertions of the mental powers, and 
extinguiſhes all hope as well as deſire of literary 
fame or excellence; perhaps in this, as well as m 
every thing elſe, the mean is beſt. That our Eng- 
liſh univerſities are not too poor, will readily be 
allowed; whether they are too rich may pothbly _ 
admit of diſpute. DT n 
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While theſe affairs were tranſacting, lord Bute 
and his party ſeemed to gather new ſtrength to 
contend with future tempeſts; and immediately 
after being preſſed in the queſtion about general 
Warrants, they diſmiſſed from the ſervice ſeveral 
officers of high rank and diſtinguiſned merit in 
the army: a new proof of their haughty and arbi. 
ny diſpoſition. - 35;᷑ũ᷑ r 

lh!he affairs of India, at this period became truly 
important. in a national view, and require a de- 
tail. Soon after Meer Coſſim, the ſueceſſor of Jafficr 
Alli Cawn, had been reſtored to his province by 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, his next care was to 
render himſelf independent of thoſe men, to whoſe 
valour he owed his proſperity, After complaining 
of being treated with inſolence and indignity he 
removed his court from Murſhadabad ; a city whoſe 
vicinity to Calcutta gave the factory an oppor. 
tunity of watching his conduct narrowly; He re- 
moved two hundred miles higher up the Ganges, 
and fixed his reſidence at Mongheer. He collected 
a numerous army compoſed of Perſians, Tartars, 
Armenians and vagtant Europeans; changed the 
faſhion of the Indian muſkets, from matchlocks 
to firelocks; and alſo improved his cannon. This 
enterpriſing Indian prince ſoon incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of Mr. Vanſittart, the Engliſh governor, by 
8 an order ſubjecting all the free traders to 
the regular and equal payment of duties through. 
out his dominions, and commanding that their diſ- 
putes, if they happened in his territories, ſhould 
be determined by his magiſtrates; Coſſim however 
was ſoon ſubdued. When the company, in 
Leadenhall ſtreet, heard of the recommencement 
of hoſtilities, they were greatly alarmed, Under 
the influence of this panic nothing ſeemed to 
them capable of re-eſtabliſhing their affairs, but 
the name and fortune of lord Clive. As if the 
the enemy was at their gates, they created a dic - 
5 a „„ + | tator; 
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tator ; they inveſted him and four other gentlemen 
with unlimited authority to examine and deter- 
mine every thing; independently of the council, as 
long -as- Bengal remained in a ſtate of war. Be- 
fore this ſelect committee arrived at Haufen f 
Jaffier Alli Cawn, who had experienced ſuch a 
variety of fortune, died, and nominated his ſon, 
Naijem Doula, his ſucceſſor, which nomination 
the council confirmed. He was allowed to keep no 
ſoldiers but a few for parade; and they forced him 
to deliever up Nunducomar, his prime miniſter 
and the inſtructor of his youth, and to accept one 
of their appointment, who was intended to be a 
ſpy and controller of his actions. The Engliſh, as 
if they had conquered an enemy, and exatted in- 
demnifications for loſſes ſuſtained, obliged the 
nabob to pay them handſomely for his elevation. 
Conſcious of the venality of their ſervants in India, 
the company had ſent out orders prohibiting them 
from receiving preſents; but many had been received 
before theſe orders were made known. The ſecret 
committee upon making inquiries into this buſineſs, 
were accuſed of having formerly amaſſed large 
fortunes themſelves by the ſame means. As the 
letter of inſtructions from the directors limited 
their authority to the duration of the troubles in 
Bengal, it was ſtrongly urged that their commiſ- 
ſion was null and void, Fat the committee, re- 
gardleſs of theſe charges, exerted every power which 
it was ſuppoſed to convey to the full extent, and 
made little or no uſe or account of the council. 
In the mean time lord Clive repaired to the army 
at Eliabact; full powers being inveſted in him and 
Carnac to conclude a peace with Sujah Doula, 
whom the council had deprived of his dominions. 
Finally the company were conſtituted duans, or per- 
petual collectorꝭ of the revenues of Bengal under 
the Mogul, to whom they pay annually 325, oool. 
and -Sujah Doula was reſtored to his province. 
Ihe naboh, who is collector under the company, 
- | having 
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having an allowance of 662,5001: for the ſupport 
of his dignity, and the. expences of his civil 
government. The advantages accruing to the 
company from this treaty, ſuch as it'is, were im- 
menſe. According to the account of the noble- 
man who concluded it, they muſt receive a clear 
yearly income of (ors exempt from all 
charges, expences and deductionnss. 
Ihn the beginning of the ſucceeding 

A. D. 1765. year, an unbounded love of power, 

Which was the predominant feature 
of both the interior and oſtenſible cabinet, laid 
the foundation of thoſe differences betwen Great- 
Britain, and her colonies, in North America, which 
ended in the independence of the latter. The 
parliament paſſed a law, in the beginning of the 
year 1764, which, whilſt it rendered the intercourſe 
of the Americans with other colonies in ſome 
reſpects legal, loaded the beſt part of it with 
ſuch heavy duties as amounted to a total prohibi- 

tion. Not ſatisfied with impoſing this hardſhip, it 
ordered all the money ariſing from theſe duties, 
to be paid in ſpecie to the Britiſh exchequer, a 
regulation which muſt in time, have drained the 
colonies of what little money remained in their 
hands. Theſe ſevere and impolitic reſtrictions upon 
their trade, the colonies bore with all that patience 
and ſubmiſſion, which the moſt indulgent parent 
could have expected from the moſt dutiful child- 


ren; but the miniſters were ſtill ignorant of the 


glaring inexpediency of the meaſures which they 
adopted, and proceeded headlong in the ſame 
career. : 1 | 
In this ſeſſion the much celebrated act for levy- 
ing a duty from ſtamps throughout the Britiſh - 
colonies of North America, was brought forward 
by the mmiſter, but it did not paſs the Ther houſe 
without long and warm debates. The parlia- 
ment's right of taxing the colonies, as well as the 
— 1 | expediency 


\ OY 


| expediency of that particular act, was „ 


diſputed. But a great majority carried March 22, 176. 
the point, and prevented the petitions _ 
againſt it from the American agents from bein 
heard. In order to complete the odium W 
by this act, the money ariſing from it was to be 
paid into the Britiſh exchequer: a circumſtance, 
which in conjunction with others, ſo completely 
diſguſted the coloniſts, that they did not ſeem 
even to notice the advantages of the act, which 
was paſſed at the ſame time for encouraging the 
importation of timber from America. Ep 
About this time the king happened to be indif- 
poſed: from regard therefore, to his people, and 
affection for his children, he judged it expedient 
to propoſe a regency bill, by which he might be 
enabled to appoint, in caſe of his deceafe, the 
queen or ſome other perſon of the royal family, 
guardian of the realm, and of the heir apparent, 
till he ſhould attain the age of eighteen; the 
princeſs dowager of Wales, the king's mother, 
was particularly named in the act, as capable of 
being of the regency. While this affair was 
under the conſideration of the legiſlature, the 
journeymen ſilk weavers of London aſſembled by 
beat of drum, in Spitalfields and Moorfields, and 
proceeded with flags expreſſive of their grievances 
to St. James's, Conceiving themſelves injured by 
the free uſe of French ſilks, they ſurrounded the 
palace and houſes of parliament, and preſented a a 
petition for the redreſs of their complaints. As 
the weavers in the country were reported to be 
coming to join their diſtreſſed brethren in London, 
| tremendous apprehenſions were entertained for. 
the public tranquillity; but after breaking the 
windows of ſome houſes ſuſpected. of ſelling 
French filks, and forcing a noblemen, who had 
treated their cauſe with harſhneſs, to abſcond, this 
clamour was appeaſed. Whatever theſe weavers 
might imagine themſelves, it is certain that their 
VVCVsâZ diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs did not ſo much ariſe from the importation' 
of French ſilks as from a deficiency in the uſual ſale 
of their manufactures in the colonies. This truth 


muſt have occurred in the council; and it muſt. 


have made an impreſſion not very favorable to the 
miniſtry on the ſovereign's mind, When to theſe 


; circumſtances we add that the miniſters had come 
to an open rupture with the eazl of Bute by diſmiſſing 


his brother Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, and his friend, 


| Jord Northumberland from their employments, we 


need not wonder that their authority was nearly 
at an end. The Rockingham adminiſtration next 
ſucceeded, the marquis was appointed firſt lord of 
the treaſury in the room of Mr, Grenville. The 


duke of Grafton and Mr. Conway ſecretaries of 


ſtate; Mr. Dowdſwell chancellor of the exche- 
go and the duke of Newcaſtle lord privy ſeal. 
The ſpirit of party, which was now ſo general as 
well as violent, was attended with the great in- 
conveniency of producing ſuch a mutability in 
public men, and conſequently in public meaſures, 


as to weaken the authority of governmens# both 


at home and abroad. Foreign nations were averſe 
to enter into any cloſe connection or alliance 


with a people whoſe public councils were ſo fluc- 


tuating; and the inferior ranks of men at home, 
loſt all that reverence and reſpect for their rulers, 
which is ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of order and 
good government. The duke of Cumberland, 

who was employed in framing a miniſtry, had 
failed in his negociations with Nr. Pitt, and lord 


Temple, who were unwilling to loſe their popu- 


larity, by fharing their power with the earl! of 
Bute and his party; but the royal duke was more 
ſucceſsful in his application to lord Rockingham, 


Who, having no political character to riſk, was not 


ſo rigid. Beſides thoſe which have been mention- 
ed, moſt of the other great offices were filled with 
men, who were never before on the miniſterial liſt; 


and the duke of Newcaſtle was the only old ſtateſ- 


man, 


ö 
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Man that ſtrengthened the party. Though no- 
thing material could be urged againſt the general 
Character of this miniſtry, except youth and inex- , 


perience, it by no means gave ſatisfaction to the 


public, which could not without diſguſt ſee Mr. 
Pitt obliged to decline any thare of it. _ 
The reſentment of the Americans 5 
againſt the injudicious taxes and regu- A. p. 5766. 
lations impoſed upon them by the late 75 


* 


miniſtry, was now arrived at ſuch a height as to 
produce open oppoſition. In Boſton the bells being 
muffled rang a dumb peal, the news papers were 
replete with puns and caricatures expreſſive of 
the general abhorence of the ſtamp act. The 
proceedings in America upon this ſubject were 
indeed ſo tumultuous as to deter ſeveral maſters of 
ſhips in England from taking any ſtamps for the 
colonies on board; and it ſoon appeared that this 
was not an unneceſſary precaution: for thoſe who 
ventured to take them were treated with the great- 
eſt ignominy, and with difficulty ſaved their ſhips 
from fire and themſelves from the gallows. in 


theſe riots the ſuperior ranks of people, when | 
they, began to diſcern the force of the popular re 


ſeatment againſt the proceedings of the Engliſh 


miniſtry, joined the general clamour, which 


was ſoon increaſed almoſt to open rebellion againſt 


the parent country. Even the general aſſemblies, 


beſides conniving at the tumultuous acts, by 


Which the 9 tp aſſerted their independence, pro- 
ceeded to juſti 

ber, the time at which the act took place, not a 

ſheet of ſtampt paper was to be found in the 

principal colonies. Such was the critical ſituation 
of affairs, ſoon after the new miniſtry was formed. 

When the parliament met, the 5 

chiefly upon two points, the right and expediency 

of taxation; but the ſpeakers bewildered them- 

ſelves by recurring to old and contradictory pre- 


cedents, inſtead of regarding ſimply the principles 
„ fp. 


* 


y them by arguments. In Novem- 


bates turned 
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of common ſenſe and natural juſtice. After a 
moſt violent oppoſition the obnoxious ſtamp act 
was repealed. The cyder act, which was ſo odious 
to the whole nation, was alſo repealed, and a more 
commodious duty ſubſtituted in its place. General 
warrants, and the ſeizure of papers, were declared 
illegal; and ſome important regulations were eſta-' 
bliſhed with reſpect to the general ſyſtem of our 
commerce with the colonies. Thus the miniſtry | 
acquired conſiderable credit, as well by their do- 
meſtic politics, as by foreign negotiations. They 
concluded with Ruſha a commercial treaty: very 
advantageous to the Engliſh merchants; and ſet- 
tled to the ſatisfaction of the owners the long and 
conteſted affair of the Canada bills, due to our 
merchants by the French government. The for- 
tifications of Dunkirk, which, inſtead of being 
demoliſhed, they found in a ſtate of reparation, 
they cauſed to be deſtroyed. _ HT | 

rom theſe circumſtances, it was natural for 
thoſe who had not confidered the fluctuating ſtate 
of adminiſtration ſince the beginning of the reign, 
to conclude that the preſent miniſtry was fixed 
upon a permanent baſis; but they were ſoon, un- 
deceived; and, to the great ſurpriſe of the nation, 

a new adminiſtration was ſuddenly formed. 
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Mr. Wilkes returns home. —Elected for Middleſex, but. 
expelled the "Houſe Lord North firſt Lord of the 
_ Treaſury.— Alderman Beckford anſwers the King. 
Difpute concerning Falkland's Iſlands. — Meſſrs. 
Croſby and Oliver ſent to the Tower. — AF to regulate. 
the marriages of the Royal Family. — Poland diſmem- 
bered. Queen Matilda of Denmark dies, — Lord 
ive pronounced by the Houſe to have rendered great 
ſervices to his Country. —The Boſtenians throw the 
Company's Tea into the Sea. —The Americans peti- 
tion the Houſe, Ihe Quebec bill, — A Congreſs held 
in Philadelphia. The Americans petition the King. 
Lord North's conciliatory motion. — The battle of 
Lexington and Concord. —The battle of Bunker's 
Hill. General Waſhington made. Commander in 
Chief.—The Siege of Quebec. — Death of General 
Montgomery. Lord Dunmore retires from his go- 
vernment of Virginia.—The governors of the two - 
Carolinas retire, General Howe driven from 


Boſton. 


* 


| J PON lord Rockingham's r- 
moval from the miniſtry the 4 b. 2767 
duke of Grafton was appointed firſt 
lord of the treaſury, the earl of Shelburne ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, lord Camden chancellor, Mr. Charles 
_ Townſend chancellor of the exchequer, and Mr. 
Pitt, who was immediately created earl of Chat- 
dam, lord privy ſeal. The moſt ſanguine friends 
of lord Chatham drew unfavorable omens from 


7 * (0 
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his dereliction of the commons, and his accept -: 


ance of a peerage, and the people began to be 
_ jealous not only of his peerage and penſion, but 
even of his new connections 
Soon after the formation of the new miniſtry 
| ſome riots. and tumults were occaſioned by the 
diſtreſſes of the poor, from the high price of pro- 
viſtons; many lives were loſt in various places, and 


the magiſtrates were at length obliged to call in 


the military to the aid of the civil power. 
The convulſions produced by the ſtamp-act in 
America, left behind them a degree of diſcontent, 


which all the lenity and condeſcenſion of the Bri- 


tiſh parliament could not entirely remove. The 
general opinion, however, of our . ee was to 
bring them to temper and a ſenſe of their duty by 
acts of moderation; which might at once ſupport 
the authority of Britain, and prevent the ſpread- 
ing of that ſpirit of diſcontent, then too prevalent 
in America. With theſe views a law. was enact- 


ed by which the governor, council and afſembly of 


New-York, were prohibited to paſs any act, till 
they had in every reſpect complied with the re- 
quiſition of Parliament, in ſupplying the Britiſh 
troops with neceſſaries in their quarters, conform- 
able to an act of the laſt ſeſſion. A law to which 


the inhabitants of that colony had reſolved to pay 


no obedience. _ En ek 
At the riſing of Parliament lord Chatham relin- 


| gn all public buſineſs ; and the miniſtry were 


urther weakened by the death of Mr. Townſend 
in the month of September ;. he was ſucceeded in 
the chancellorſhip of the exchequer by lord North; 
and ſoon after a coalition was effected with the 
Bedford party, in conſequence of which ear] Gow- 


er was 0 de preſident of the council. The 


earl of Hilſborough and lord Weymouth were made 
ſecretaries of ſtate; the former for the American 
plantations, a new office now firſt created. 
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he parliament was diſſolved in tze 


ſpring of the ſueceeding year, and writs A. p. 1768. 


* 


were iſſued for electing a new one. 


From the violence of parties at this particular pe- 
riod, it was apprehended, that the general election 
would be productive of more than ordinary diſ- 
turbance. The elections, however, were carried 
on with tolerable order in moſt parts of the king- 
dom, except at Preſton and a few other places, 
where ſome outrages were committed. Mr. 
Wilkes, who had remained abroad an outlaw ever 
ſince the year 1763, now returned home, and even 
while an outlawry was in full force, offered him- 
ſelf a candidate for the county of Middleſex, for 
which he was choſen by a great majority.. Con- 
ceiving himſelf now ſecure he ſurrendered himſelf 
to the court of king's-bench, by whom the out- 
lawry was reverſed, but he was ſentenced to ſuffer 
an impriſonment of two years, and to pay a fine of 
ooo l. A fubſcription was ſoon opened by ſome 
merchants of London, and other gentlemen. of 
property, for paying his fine, ſupporting him while 
in priſon, and compounding his debts, amounting. 
to above 20,000]. „„ 1 
Though the miniſtry conſtantly kept a body of 
troops to guard the place where Mr. Wilkes was 
impriſoned, no diſturbance happened till the roth 
of May, the day on which the new parliament 
was ſummoned to meet. On that day great num-, 
bers of people crouded about the gates of the 
king's-bench, expecting to ſee their favourite pro- 
ceed to the houſs of commons, and intending to 
conduct him in triumph. After waiting a long 
time they became clamorous, which ſome of the 
magiſtrates conſtrued into a riot, and embraced 
that opportunity of reading the riot act. This ſtep, 
perhaps not eee by the occaſion, rouſed the 
indignation of a multitude already heated with re- 
ſentment. Stones and brickbats were thrown at 
the juſtices as they read the act; the ſoldiers in 
oe l.. 8 their 
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their turn became enraged, having been, it is affirm. 
edchiefly of the Scottiſhnation, ſelected for this pur- 
po as being exaſperated againſt Mr. Wilkes, who 
had libelled their country. Some of them accord- 
ingly ſingled out a ſuppoſed offender and purſued 
| him to a conſiderable diſtance, but in his ſtead ſhot 
| a young man of the name of Allen, dead in his 
father's cowhouſe, in the very inſtant that he was 
fupplicating for mercy. This atrocious act alarm- 
ed the neighbourhood, which, prompted by curio- 
fity, flocked to inquire into the cauſe of ſuch 
barbarity. The Surry juſtices ſuppoſing their au- 
thority deſpiſed, ordered the ſoldiers to fire upon 
the people, of whom above twenty were killed 
or wounded, The friends of Mr. Wilkes were 
not leſs deeply offended at the thanks which 
were in the king's name returned to the detach- 
ments employed in this odious ſervice than at the 
calamity itſelf. The earl of Shelburne in the 
courſe of the ſummer reſigned, and was ſucceeded 
by lord Rochfort as ſecretary of ſtate; ſo that the 
whig party might now be conſidered as complete- 
ly excluded from adminiſtration. pe 7 
Soon after the commencement of the ſeſſion, 
Mr. Wilkes was charged with a breach of privi- 
lege in the upper houſe by lord Weymouth, on ac- 
count of the libellous matter publiſhed by him in 
the preface to a letter which his lordſhip had writ- 
ten to the chairman of the quarter ſeſſions in Surry; 
the lower houſe took up this libel and urged it as 
a ſufficient cauſe for expulſion. Lord Barrington 
moved that he ſhould be expelled, and Mr. Rigby 
ſeconded his propoſal; Wilkes was accordingly 
_ expelled; but like Antæus, he gained new vigour 
al. „„ 
The determination of the county of Middleſex 
was ſo well known to be in favor of the expelled 
member, that at firſt no gentleman could be found 
to ſtand candidate in oppoſition to the popular 
priſoner. Mr. Wilkes was therefore re- elected. 
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without oppoſition, but the election being declared 
void; at the inſtigation of the miniſtry, colonel 
Luttrel, offered himſelf a candidate; a few depend- 
_ ents of the court gave him their votes; and he 
was ſeated, in the place of Mr. Wilkes, who was 
returned by the ſheriffs having four times as 
many votes as his antagoniſt. _ 
At theſe proceedings the nation 5 
very juſtly caught the alarm, and ſe- A. D. 1769, 
' vere. Inquiries were inſtituted to aſcer- 
tain by what principle of the conſtitution the 
houſe of commons regulated their decifions. But 
no arguments had any influence on the majority of 
the houſe. It was in vain that the freeholders of 
Middleſex petitioned againſt this new and (as they 
termed it) unconſtitutional exertion of power. 
Having, as they imagined, ſettled this affair, the 
parliament proceeded to vote the ſupplies which 
amounted to the uſual ſum. - The bounty allowed 
by act of parliament on exported wheat was diſ- 
continued, and our ports were opened for the im- 
portation of foreign grain; a meaſure which ſoon 
relieved the diſtreſſes of the poor. Some ſteps 
were taken to reduce the price of leather, and an 
act of inſolvency was paſſed. The court of Eaſt- 
India proprietors agreed to pay 400,0001. a- year 
to the public for five years: in return the company 
was allowed to increaſe their dividend to twelve 
and a half per cent. during the ſaid term. ES 
In obedience to a meſſage from the king the 
commons proceeded to make up the deficiencies of 
the civil liſt, which was above half a million in ar- 
Tears. The ſubject was introduced by lord North 
on the laſt day of February, and on the ſecond of 
March the ſum of 513,5111. was granted for the 
above purpoſe. _ po” 
After the vacation, the parliament | | 
met again about the middle of Janu- A. D. 1970, 
ary, the petitions and complaints of _ 1 
the people were amply inveſtigated in both houſes; 
e 2 an 
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and the majority was openly charged with having 
betrayed the rights of the people. The miniſters 
would have willingly proceeded to ſtrong meaſures 
but they dreaded the public. The king's ſpeech. 
recommended to the parliament the conduct of 
the Americans, which was called highly anwar- 
rantable. A bill was alſo paſſed in this ſeſſion for 
regulating controverted elections, commonly called 
Gzenville's ac. Et 

Though the prefent miniſtry was ſuppoſed to 
have been originally recommended to his majeſty 
by lord Chatham, and to have been guided for a2 
certain period, in all their meaſures by his advice, 
vet as we. have ſeen, he had for ſome time with- 
drawn from buſineſs and now openly abandoned 
them, and reſigned his office as keeper of the privy- 
ſeal, which was beſtowed upon the earl of Briſtol. 
His example was ſoon after followed by the duke 
of Grafton, who was ſucceeded as firſt lord of the + 
treaſury by lord North: and thus, unhappily for 
the nation, was formed that miniſtry, which began 
the fatal American'war. The miniſter in this year 
quietly ſuffered the French to make a conqueſt of 
Corſica. About the ſame time a rupture had 
nearly happened between this country and Spain, 
concerning the poſſeſſion of Falkland's iſlands in the 
South Seas; but it was ſettled on equitable terms. 
But what was ſtill more important and alarming 
was the difagreeable news from America. The 
people of Boſton had imbibed an invincible hatred 
againſt the board of cuſtoms and the ſoldiery - 
which had arrived from England in their city, and 
the conſequences were ſome alarming riots in which 
| ſeveral perſons were killed and wounded ; at 
length the differences between the ſoldiers and 
the inhabitants became ſo ſerious. as to induce 
the latter to infiſt upon a total and immediate re- 
moval of all the troops; and their demand was, 
after ſome conſultation, complied with by colonel 


Dalrymple. | 5 
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A few days after the riſing of -parhament, an 


addreſs, remonſtrance, and 3 was preſented 
by the city of London. It 
diſpleaſure under which they ſeemed to have fallen 


with Kis majeſty, as appeared by his anſwer to | 
their laſt addreſs; and again they begged to renew 


their former petition refpecting the diſſolution of 
parliament. His majeſty replied to this addreſs 
that he ſhould have been wanting to the public as 
well as to himſelf if he had not expreſſed his diſ- 
ſatisfaction at the late addreſs. That his ſenti- 
ments continued the ſame, and that he ſhould ill 
deſerve to be conſidered as the father of his peo- 
ple, if he could ſuffer himſelf to be prevailed upon 
to make ſich an uſe of his prerogative as he could 
not but think inconſiſtent with the intereſt, and 
dangerous to the conſtitution of the kingdom. 
The lord mayor at that time, Mr. Beckford, who 
preſented the addreſs demanded leave to anſwer 
the king! However unprecedented the demand, 
he was permitted to ſpeak and the concluding 
part of his diſcourſe was in theſe words: 
« Permit me, ſire, further to obſerve, that 


© whoſoever has already dared or ſhall hereafter 


© endeavour. by falſe inſinuations and Rabel 
« to alienate your majeſty's affections from your 
loyal ſubjects in general, and from the city of 
“London in particular, is an enemy to your ma- 
« jeſty's perſon and family, a violator of the pub- 
* lic peace, and a betrayer of our happy conſtitu- 
tion as it was eſtabliſhed at the glorious and ne- 
« ceſlary revolution.” „ 1 
No anſwer was returned on the part of the king, 
but the ſpeech of the mayor was regarded by the 
majority of the nation as a bold ſtep. The de- 
pendants of the court called jt indecent, impudent, 
and little ſhort of high treaſon. | 
In the following month Mr. Beckford died; an 
event which was greatly lamented by many who 


conſidered the independence of the city of Lon- 


83 don 


lamented the heavy 
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| don as eſſential to the preſervation of liberty in 
J pod Col np, Toad or 
During the receſs of parliament no change took 
place in the miniſtry. Lord North maintained 
dais ground, aided by a great majority. 
e On the day that the parliament met, 
; Mir. G. Grenville departed this life, 
| | and feveral of his party went over to the court. 
Ihe earls of Chatham, Temple and Shelburne 
however ſtrengthened 'the Rockingham party. 
The ſpeech from the throne began with mention- 
ing the inſult lately offered to the honor of this 
nation by an act of the governor of Buenos Ayres, in 
- ſeizing one of his majeſty's poſſeſſions; and defiring 
that an immediate demand of ſatisfaction for this 
injury ſhould be made. Much of the ſeſſions was 
taken up in diſcuſſing the diſpute with the Spani- 
ards Ig Falkland's Iſlands, and when it 
adjourned for the Chriſtmas holydays, a few pro- 
motions took place. Lord Hawke reſigned the 
lace of firſt lord of the admiralty and was ſucceed- 
ed by lord Sandwich; many more of the friends of 
Mr. George Grenville joined adminiſtration; and 
the earl of Suffolk was appointed keeper of theprivy 
ſeal, in the room of the ear] of Halifax, now pro- 
moted to be ſecretary of ftate for the northern de- 
8 „„ 5 
* The parliament met after the receſs 
A. D. 2771. on the 22d of January. The firſt 
huſfineſs related to the convention on 
the affair of Falkland's Iſlands which the Spaniards 
had given up to the Engliſh. Soon after the day 
of meeting, the declarations of the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador and the acceptation of lord Rochford were 
laid ere the na „ = 
Ihe licentiouſneſs of the prefs about this time 
was grown to ſuch an height, that no character 
however good, no rank however great, was 
, exempted from the voice of calumny, if not 
from the writers of one party, at leaſt from 
thoſe of ano her. It was hard to ſay on We 
| | ide 
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"which ſide the moſt intemperate violence appeared, 
Some gentlemen of the houſe of commons, whoſe 
ſpeeches had been miſrepreſented in the papers, 
and whoſe characters had been aſperſed, endea- 
voured to put a ſtop to the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs. A motion being therefore made for calling 
two of the printers to an account, was carried by 
a great majority. Upon the printers not anſwer. 
ing the meſſenger's call, a motion paſſed that 
they ſhould be taken into the cuſtody of the fer- 
geant at arms. This ſtep being found infufficient 
alfo, a royal proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
hending Wheble and Thompſon, the two printers, 
and a reward of 601. was annexed. When the 
former was taken and carried before alderman 
Wilkes, he was diſcharged and bound over to proſe- 
cute the perſon who apprehended him; his com- 

panion Thompſon was diſcharged in the ſame 
manner. J. Miller, a printer who had refuſed 
to attend, was taken into cuſtody from his own 
houſe, by a meſſenger of the houſe of commons; 
Miller ſent for a conſtable, who carried both him 

and the meſſenger before Mr. Croſby, the lord 
mayor. That gentleman, together with the alder- 
men Wilkes and Oliver, not only diſcharged the 
printer, but required the meſſenger to give bail to 
anſwer the complaint of the printer againſt him, 
for daring to ſeize him in the city without the 
order of a magiſtrate; and upon his refuſing to 
do fo, they ſigned a warrant for his commitment 
to priſon; upon which he conſented to give bail 
and was ſuffered to depart. The commons, re- 
ſenting this contempt of their authority, ordered 
the lord mayor wg the two aldermen to appear 
before them. Mr. Croſby and Mr. Oliver, as 
members of the houſe, appeared in their places; 
but Mr, Wilkes refuſed to 1 * unleſs he was 
permitted to take his ſeat for Middleſex, As 
they had no method of _— at the latter gen- 
tleman, they contented themſelves with puniſhing 
the two former, They were accordingly ſent ” 
| Pp 4.  - = 
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the Tower, where they continued in confinement. 
till the end of the ſeſſion: when, on the riſing of 
parliament, the lord mayor and the aldermen were 
relieved from the Tower, and they were welcomed 
by; the. moſt diſtinguiſhing demonſtrations, of con- 
gratulation from their fellow citizens. 

It was obſerved in the ſpeech from the throne, 
on the eighth of May, that the ſatisfaction obtained 
from his catholic majeſty for the injury done to 
this kingdom, and the proofs which the courts of 
France and Spain had given us, by laying aſide 

their armaments, of their pacific diſpoſitions, en- 


abled us to reduce our forces both by ſea and land. 


Though the miniſtry ſeemed to triumph, it was a 
triumph without a victory. It is true they carried 


their meaſures by a great majority, but every 


meaſure ſo carried againſt the inclination of op- 
polition, and the people, derogated from their 
Us RR Ei 0 932 AWE ON 
Ihe affairs on the continent being in a pacific 
and. promiſing condition, the Spaniards having ful- 
fled their engagements relative to Port Egmont, 
and nothing occurring at home 1 urgent, 
+. 1. , the parliament did not meet till the 
4 D, 3772, | 21ſt of January, _ 5 
Ilis Majeſty, in the ſpeech from the 
throne, expreſſed much ſatisfaction that the houſe 
would now find ample opportunity for the eſta- 
bliſhment of wiſe and uſeful regulations of law, 
anc 985 extenſion of our commercial advantages. 
le obſerved alſo that the performance of the king 
of, Spain's. engagement, in the reſtitution of Falk. 
land's. Iſland, and the repeated aſſurances that had 
been received of the pacific diſpoſition. of that 
court, as well as of other powers, promiſed the 
_ continuance of besser which was with the greater 
confidence to be hoped for, as there exiſted no 
reaſon to apprehend that we ſhould become invol- 
ved in the troubles which ſtill unhappily prevailed 
ia ane part of Europe. 
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In this ſeſſion ſome of the clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed church preſented a petition againſt ſub- 
ſcription to the thirty-nine articles. In this peti- 
tion they contended that they had a natural right, 
and were alſo warranted by thoſe original princi- 
les of the reformation from popery, on which 


Ko church of England is conſtituted, to judge in 


ſearching the ſcriptures, each man for himſelf, 
what may or what may not be proved thereby. 
This petition was rejected by a majority of near 
one hundred and fifty. „ „ 
The king's two brothers, the dukes of Gloceſter 
and Cumberland, having married privately, the 
former the counteſs dowager of Waldegrave, 
the latter a widow lady of the name of Horton, 
daughter to lord Irnham, a bill was now paſſed en- 
acting, that all the deſcendants of his late majeſty: 
(other than the iſſue of princeſſes who have married 
or may hereafter marry into foreign families) fhall 


be incapable of contracting marriage without the 
previous conſent of the king, or his ſucceſſors on. 


the throne; that every ſuch marriage, without 
ſuch conſent, ſhall be null and void; that, never- 
theleſs, ſuch deſcendants, being above the age of 


twenty-five years, upon their giving the privy, _ 


council twelve months previous notice of their 
deſign, may, after the expiration of that term, 
enter into marriage without the royal conſent, un- 
leſs both houſes of parliament ſhall within that 
time expreſsly declare their diſapprobation of it; 
and that all perſons who ſhall knowingly pre- 
ſume to ſolemnize, or aſſiſt at the celebration of 
ſuch illicit marriage, ſhall be liable to all the 
pains and penalties of the ſtatute of premunire. 
In the courſe of this ſeſſion the ancient and 
barbarous cuſtom of peine forte et dure, or ſtretch- 
ing out felons who refuſed to plead, upon their 


backs, and laying heavy weights upon their breaſts 


till they expired, was abolithed, by an act of par- 


lament, which enacted that all felons refuſing to 


plead 
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plead are adj 
to their charge. OT oo ue. 
In this year the diſmemberment of Poland took 
place. The emperor of Germany, the king of 
ruſſia, and the empreſs of Ruſſia, entered into a 
© felonious conſpiracy to divide among themſelves a 
conſiderable part of that fertile country, to which 
they preferred ſome antiquated claims; and to form 
the reſt into an independent kingdom, to be go- 
verned by the preſent fovereign, with an heredi- 
tary, inſtead of an elective title: and as none of 
the other powers of Europe thought proper to in- 
. terrupt them in the proſecution of their ſcheme, 
they were at laſt fully enabled to accompliſh their 
wicked purpoſe. „„ . 
The events which happened in Sweden and 
Denmark this year were ſufficiently important 
to engage the attention of all Europe; the king 
of the former, in violation of the moſt ſacred 
_ engagements to which he had pledged himſelf 
at his acceſſion, raiſed himſelf from being the 
moſt limited, to one of the moſt abſolute mo- 
narchs in Europe. In Denmark the king 
was deprived of the whole ſovereign power. 
which was engroſſed by his mother-in-law, the 
| Ween dowager, and his half brother, prince 
rederick. His two principal favorites, the counts 

Struenſee and Brandt, were brought to the block. 
The queen conſort Matilda, fiſter to his Britannic 
majeſty, fell into diſgrace at the ſame time, and 
was ſuppoſed to have encouraged an illicit famili- 
arity with Struenſee; ſhe very narrowly eſcaped 
with her life, and afterwards retired to Zell in Ger- 
many, where ſhe lived for a few years, at the end 
of which ſhe is faid to have died of grief. 

In order to give ſome check to the rapacity of 
the Eaſt India company's ſervants abroad, a ſu- 
reme court of judicature was now eſtabliſhed at 
4. conſiſting of a chief juſtice, with a ſalary 
of 8000 l. and three inferior judges with a falary 


þf 6000]. 
| ” The 


k judged to be guilty of the crimes laid 


£2.90 1 6 E ante Wt 


_ The parliament entered into an inquiry into the 
rapacious conduct of lord Clive while in India. 
Lord Clive made a very weak defence, and by 
omitting every mention of the principal allegations, 
and confining himſelt to a trifling charge of the 
concealment. of ſome correſpondence, and by 
general declarations of innocence, poſſibly con- 
ſcious to no breaſt but his own, he riveted thoſe 
_ impreſſions in the mind of his hearers, which he 
wiſhed to efface from them, VV 
The friends of his lordſhip were by no means 
of opinion, that the charges were of an atrocious 
nature, and wiſhed, at leaſt, to ſubſtitute the terms 
e policy, critical neceſſity, and the urgent occaſion 
“ of the moment, to criminality.” 8 Bur- 


oyne moved “ that lord Clive, had received at 


e various times, preſents of ſeveral lacks of ru- 
4 pees, amounting to the ſum of 234, oool. ſterling, 
“ to the diſhonour and detriment of the fate.” 
After many debates, this motion was rejected and 
another ſubſtituted which paſſed, importing that 
 *1ord Clive did, at the ſame time, render great and 
“ meritorious ſervices to this country.“ 1 
The diſſatisfaction which had manifeſted itſelf 
in America now appeared a freſh, and continued 
from this time to increaſe in magnitude and im- 

portance. The great ſubject of diſpute between 
the mother country and her American colonies, 
was the right of taxation. The parliament of 
Great - Britain inſiſted upon its right of taxing them 
by its own proper authority. The colonies denied 
this right, and alledged that they ſhould not be le- 
gally taxed without their own conſent; or that of 
their repreſentatives, and rather than ſubmit to any 
taxes otherwiſe impoſed, they ſeemed willing to 
encounter every danger, and to rilk every extre- 
WR Ed So hp „„ < 
| order, however, to try their temper, and diſ- 
cover whether they were diſpoſed to put their 
threats in practice, a quantity of tea (one of the ar. 
I | | - ticle 
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tieles of taxation) was ſent out to America, charged 
with a certain duty. In the principal ports, the 
tea was not only prevented from being landed, but 


was ſent back to England with the utmoſt con- 


_ tempt and indignation. In the harbour of Boſton 
it met with a ſtill worſe reception: it was taken 
out of the ſhips by the populace and thrown into 
the.ſea. This happened in December 1773. The 
7 was followed in other places, in the 
caſe of ſome ſmall quantities, particularly in South 
M“ẄWNWDone of theſe tranſactions were no- 
4. D. 1774. ticed in the ſpeech on opening the par- 
1 liament on the 13th of January in the 
ſucceeding year. The ſame regret on account of the 
differences on the continent of Europe, and the ſame 
aſſurances of endeavours to promote general tran- 
quality were repeated, as had been done laſt year. 
he principal object recommended to the atten- 
tion of the houſe was the ſtate of the gold coin; 
and while the ſeeds of rebellion were taking root 
in the extenſive and fertile colonies in America, the 
Britiſh ſenate were holding long harangues, and 
l diſcuſſing the queſtion whether the 
ſtate or individuals ought to make good the dimi- 
nution which the current gold of the nation ſuf- 
fers either by wear or peculation. Though how- 
ever the ſpeech from the throne was filent upon 
the indignities which the mother country ſuffered 
from her colonies, yet it appears that they were 
felt both by the 1 and the miniſtry— 
20, ooo ſeamen were moved for and carried with- 
out a diviſion. When the navy eſtimate was mov- 
ed, the miniſter kept a profound ſilence, and 
continued to keep it till the gentlemen in oppoſi- 
tion had exhauſted their whole fund of objections | 
againſt his conduct in this affair. 5 18 
About this time diſpatches from America an- 
nounced the very difagreeable ſtate of affairs in 
that quarter. By a meſlage from his majeſty, the 
. N = — houſes 
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| houſes were informed * that in conſequence of 
the unwarrantable- practices carried on in North 
America, with a view of obſtructing the commerce 
of this kingdom, and pretences verve of its 
' conſtitution, it was thought fit to lay the whole 
matter before the parliament, that they might take 
into their moſt ſerious conſideration, what further 
regulations may be neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed, for 
better ſecuring the dependence of the colonies 
upon the crown and parliament of Great-Bri- 
tain.” : 8 = )) 8 „ . 
After lord North had delivered this meſſage he 
laid before the houſe upward of one hundred pa- 
pers, containing accounts of the ttanſactions in 
America. He entered at great length into the 
ſubject, repreſented: the conduct of the inhabit- 
ants of Boſton in a moſt atrocious light, and hint- 
ed at inflicting ſuch puniſhments on this factious 
town, as crimes of a nature ſo pernicious called 
for. 75 5 | BO Dit 
The oppoſition allowed the preſent caſe to be 
of the utmoſt importance, but in order to do the 
Americans juſtice, it was, perhaps, neceſſary to 
trace the ſource of theſe calamities to their ori- 
gin, in a ſyſtem of arbitrary and impolitic mea- 
fires at hemd, pe 
As the majority of the houſe ſeemed to incline to 
vigorous meaſures, Mr. Bollon, agent for Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay, preſented a petition, for permiſſion to. 
lay before the houſe an a& of queen Elizabeth 
and her ſucceſſors, for the ſecurity of the planters, 
and the enjoyment of their liberties. While this 
5 lay upon the table, lord North opened 
is plan for the reſtoration of peace and 'com- 
merce in Maſſachuſets Bay. He propoſed that 
the town of Boſton ſhould be obliged to pay for 
the tea which had been deſtroyed in their port. 
To punith the Boſtonians, the houſe paſſed an act 
to diſcontinue the landing and ſhipping of goods, 
wares and merchandize at the town of Boſton ; 
EL TR . And 
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| pod though the Americans in a' petition to the 
Houſe gave it as their opinion, © that the attach- 
ment of America could not ſurvive the juſtice. 
“of Britain.” the miniſter carried this bill which 
was productive of the moſt fatal conſequences. 
Every American became a Boſtonian, and every 
att of Great-Britain which tended to impoſe duties 
upon the colonies who had no repreſentatives in 
the aſſembly which impoſed them, was regarded 
as inimical to their liberties. The Americans aſ- 
ſerted in a petition to the houſe © that when they 
e had acquired property under all the reſtraints 
this country thought neceſſary to impoſe upon 
« their commerce, that property was ſacred and 
e ſecure; they felt a very material difference be- 
e tween being reſtrained in the acquiſition of pro- 
« perty, and holding it, when acquired under thoſe 
“ reſtraints, at the diſpoſal of others. They un- 
« derſtood ſubordination in the one and ſlavery in 
* the other; and could not perceive any difference 
„ between the moſt abject ſlavery, and ſuch en- 
tire ſubjection to a legiſlature, in the conſtitution 
e of which they have not a ſingle voice, and in 
« which no one is preſent in their behalf. They 
“ regard the giving their own property by their 
* own conſent alone, as the unalienable right of 
« the ſubject, and the laſt ſacred bulwark of con- 
« ſtitutional liberty; if they are wrong in this they 
« have been miſled by the authority of all great 
& conſtitutional writers, and by the uninterrupted 
« practice of Ireland and America, who have ever 
“ voted their own ſupplies to the crown; all 
« which combine to prove that the property of an 
« Engliſh ſubject, cannot be taken from him but 
«' by his own conſent. To deprive the colonies, 
therefore of this right is to reduce them to a 
e ſtate of vaſſalage, leaving them nothing they 
* can call their own; nor capable of an ee | 
& tion, but for the benefit of others. It is with 
“infinite and inexpreſſible concern, that they ſee 
f | 40 in 
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er in theſe bills, and in the principles of them, a 
* direct tendency to reduce their countrymen to 
« tlie dreadful alternative of being totally enſlaved, 
« or compelled into a conteſt the moſt ſhocking 
and unnatural with a parent ftate which has 

„ ever been the object of their veneration and 
« love. They intreat the houſe to conſider, that 
* the reſtraints which examples of ſuch ſeverity 
« and injuſtice impoſe, are ever attended with the 
« moſt dangerous hatred. In a diſtreſs of mind 
« which cannot be deſcribed, they conjure the 
« houſe not to convert that zeal and affection, 
« which have hitherto united every American 
« hand and heart in the intereſt of England, into 
« paſſions, the moſt painful and F moſt 

« earneſtly they beſeech the houſe not to attempt 

reducing them to a ſtate of ſlavery, which the 

. © Engliſh principles of liberty, they inherit from 
c their mother country, will render worſe than 
« death; and therefore humbly pray, that the 
© houſe will not, by paſſin theſe bills overwhelm 
« them with affliction, and reduce their country= 
men to the moſt abject ſtate of miſery and hu- 
« miliation, or drive them to the laſt reſources of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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The Boſton port bill being paſſed by a great mak 

jority of both houſes, the miniſtry found no diffi- 1 

culty, in proſecuting their intentions to make Amer: | 
ca feèel the effects of her diſobedience. Lord North's | 
next ſtep therefore towards this favorite object, | 
the ſubjugation of the colonies, was to introduce. a 
bill “for the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 1 

in the caſes of perſons queſtioned for any aëts "Mi 

« done by them in the execution of the laws, or "1h 

& for the ſuppreſſion. of riots and tumults in the | 
province of Maſſachuſets bay.” The object of 
which was to enable government to tranſport any 

perſons accuſed of crimes in New England, &c. | 

| 

| 


* 
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10 Great Britain for trial. 
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Though this bill was carried like the other by 
the powerful influence of the miniſter, it was ably 


oppoſed by the minority with their only weapons 


reaſon and argument; they contended that this 
bill and the variety of proviſions which had been 


made this ſeſſions for new modelling the p udicatureof 


this province, was an humiliating confeſſion of the 
weakneſs and inefficacy of all the proceedings of 
parliament. By ſuppoſing that it might be im- 


Practicable, by any means that the public wiſdom 


could deviſe, to obtain a fair trial there for any 


Who act under government, the houſe they con- 


tended was made virtually to acknowlege the Britiſh 
government to be univerſally odious to the whole 
Province. This act, they added was publiſhing to 
the world, in terms the moſt emphatical, the lit- 
tle confidence the ſupreme legiſſature repoſed in 
the affection of ſo large and ſo important a part of 
the Britiſh empire. The bill amounted to a decla- 
ration, that the houſe knew no means of retaining 
the colonies in due obedience, but by an army 
rendered independent of the ordinary courſe of law, 
in the place where they were employed; and a 
military force ſufficient to govern upon this plan, 


could not be maintained without the inevitable 
ruin of the nation. 
When the receſs was ap uſe 
was ſurpriſed by another bill from the miniſterial fide 
for making more effeCtual proviſion for the go- 

„ vernment of the province of Quebec in North 
America.“ The principal heads of this bill 
were a repeal of the proclamation of 1763; a 
permiſſion to the Romiſh clergy to exerciſe their 


* 


religion, ſubject to the king's ſupremacy; and en- 
abling them to enjoy and receive their accuſtomed 
dues and rights from perſons profeſſing the Ro- 
miſh religion. The paſſing of this bill, was not ſo 
agreeable to the people; as it concerned religion, 


the popular clamour was raiſed to a greater height 


than' any of the other bills had occaſioned ; and 
e | an 
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an ineffectual petition was preſented to the king, 
previous to his aſſent, by the corporation t 
§EJ8887Ü1¹ m- 
On the 22nd of June the ſeſſions concluded 
with this bill paſſing into a law. His majeſty in 
his ſpeech from the throne remarked the diſagree- 
able appearance of affairs in his American colo- 
nies, and the dangerous ſpirit of reſiſtance to his 
government there. i : 
The fanguine expectations of peace and ſubor- 
dination in the colonies were ſoon chilled by diſ- 
appointment. About May, general Gage arrived 
in his government at Boſton, but without that 
warmth af reception, which marks the coming of 
a welcome governor. When the Boſton port-bill 
arrived upon the weſtern ſhores of the Atlantic, 
the firſt ſtep of the inhabitants of the new world, 
alarmed at the proſpect of ſlavery, was to call a 
meeting of the inhabitants, at which it was agreed 
to put an entire ſtop to all trade with Great-Bri- 
ain, Ireland, and the Weſt-Indies; and to requeſt 
that their brethren throughout all the colonies 
would do the ſame, as the only means now left 
in their power for procuring the reſtoration of li- 
berty to America. A general congreſs now be 
came the object of univerſal deſire; and that this 
meaſure might be expedited, the committee of 
correſpondence at Boſton entered into a ſolemnmm 
league and covenant, binding themſelves to ſuſ- 
end all commercial correſpondence with Great- 
ritain, until therights wreſted from them ſhould 
be reſtored. The Americans were not at this time 
like a London. mob, raiſed they knew not how, 
and tumultuous they knew not for what; the prin- 
cipal members of the combinations were the land- 
holders throughout America. a.. 
The arrival of the troops, which had been or- 
dered from Ireland, at New York, and other 
places, although it increaſed their diſcontent, did 
not intimidate the Americans; the approach of 
Vor. III. e violence 
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violence on one ſide, ſuggeſted the neceſſity of op- 
| - oma on the other. Ammunition and military 
ſtores were provided with incredible expedition; 
but the governor ſeized upon ſome ftores lodged = 
in the arſenal at Cambridge, and fome in Charles- 
Town. The Americans remonſtrated with the 
governor, on the injuſtice of his orders in ſeizing 
theſe ſtores and ammunition, and in fortifying the 
town of Boſton, and aſſured him, that nothing leſs 
than a reverſal of the obnoxwus acts could ever 
p 
The congreſs at length aſſembled, and Mr. 
Hancock, who had been one of the moſt active op- 
ponents of government at Boſton, was elected 
chairman; they complained to the governor, in 
the form of an addrefs, of their wrongs; conjuring 
him in the moſt earneſt manner to deſiſt from the 
diſguſtful endeavours to enflave them by military 
force. The goyernor in reply warned them 
againſt iritating government by farther provoca- 
tions. 1 „ 2 
The congreſs was ſoon ſtrengthened by deputies 
from the other colonies, and a general meeting 
was firft held at Philadelphia, on Monday, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1774. In all their declarations they 
united profeſſions of allegiance, with the neceſſi- 
ties of ſelf defence; and viewed the recovery of 
their injured rights through the horrid but un- 
avoidable medium of a civil war. The congreſs. 
aſſured general Gage, that the thirteen colonies 
were united as one man againſt his unconſtitution- 
al proceedings, and thoſe of the late ſeſſions of 
rliament; and recommended to him to reviſe 
is operations and countermand the orders which 
had proved moſt obnoxious. They publiſhed a 
declaration of their rights, the rights of life, li- 
berty and property, as handed down from their 
anceſtors, conſonant to the ſpirit of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, and held inviolate till the late encroach- 
- 4 ; | ; 1 0 8 . They | 
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They object not to ſuch acts, as tend to regulate 
their external commerce, but reprobate every idea 
of taxation and revenue adopted without. their 
conſent. They draw from their charters many ar- 
guments againſt the keeping of a ſtanding arr 
in time of peace, without the conſent of the legif- 
lature of the country, as being not leſs contrary tothe 3 
conſtitution of America, than to that of Great Bri= : 
tain; upon the ſame principles they complainof the _ 
Quebec bill. They conclude with entering into arti- 
cles for themſelves and their conſtituents, againſt 
importation, exportation, and conſumption of Bri- 
a, TE FE 
he congreſs next proceeded to draw up a pe- 
tition. to his majeſty; a memorial to the people of 
Great Britain; and an addreſs to the colonies in 
general. All theſe are compoſed with force and 
elegance, and in a manner that tends to command = 
attention, and move the affections. In the pet» 
tion to his majeſty they complain of the grievances 
under which they labour from a fucceſhon of en- 
deavours to deprive them of their deareft rights, 
the bare recital of which, they truſted, would in 
eline his majeſty to grant them relief; they beg to 
aſſure him, that the blood which inevitably will be 
ſhed in their defence, would have been loſt with - 
leaſure, if loſt in their moſt loyal exertions to ded 
tend his crown and kingdoms. In the addreſs te 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, moe attempt 
to intereſt them by depifting the horrors f 
their condition, in colours the moſt ſtriking, 
and in appealing to their judgments, whethe? yp 
their injuries may not in time affect the mother 
country itſelf? The arbitrary meaſures that have 7 
been fatal to the colonies may be equally ſo t& _ 
er . EIIEN 
After the congreſs. had finiſhed theſe addręſſes 
they adjourned, haying remained unmoleſted and 
regardleſs. of the governor's proclamations againſt 
them. The people of England feel misfortunes 
j oh acutely; 
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_ acutely; the impulſe of a moment outweighs the 
probability of ls e and that courage, and 
contempt of fear which are their pride and dif- 

. tinguiſhing honor in the field, are miſplaced when 
admitted into the cabinet. America was, at this 

time, ſpoken of in England with no ſmall ſhare of 
contempt and indifference. The miniſtry however 

thought it prudent to call a new parliament, which 
met on the zoth of November, with fir Fletcher 
Norton in the chair as ſpeaker. His majeſty ac- 
quainted the houſes of a moſt daring ſpirit of reſiſt- 
ance and diſobedience ſtill unhappily prevailing in 
the American colonies. Upon the motion for an 

_ addreſs in the commons, the oppoſition found 
their party to conſiſt of only 73 againſt 284, who 
voted on the fide of adminiſtration” . 

Before the cloſe: of the year Mr. Bollan, Dr. 
Franklin, and Mr. Lee offered a petition, ſtating, 
that they were authoriſed by the American con- 
greſs to preſent it to the king; but with that fatal 
arrogance, which always characterizes weak men 
Chen in power, the petition was rejected, and the 
agents inſulted by the miniſtry. 7 
„„ In the ſame ſpirit a motion made by 
A. D. 1575. the venerable earl of Chatham for the 
„ recal of the troops from Boſton was 
over- ruled. A number of petitions preſented from 

London and other commereial towns againſt the co- 
ercive meaſures, were referred to a committee. 
and by that means were conſigned to oblivion. 
Though lord Chatham however did not ſucceed g 
in his motion for the recal of the troops from Boſ- 

Ton, he was not diſcouraged from continuing the 
plan for the promotion of peace, whieh he had | 

announced. In the beginning of February he 5 

brought in a bill “ for ſettling the troubles in 

America, and for aſſerting the ee legiſlative 


Authority, and ſuperintending power of Great 
* Britain over her colonies,” This act was treated 


ky. 
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by the majority as degrading to the dignity of the 
mother country, and was rejected with contempt,” * 
Soon after the rejection of lord Chatham's con- 
ciliatory bill, lord North in a ſpeech of conſidera- 
ble length, laid open his plan with regard to the 
Americans; he contended, that undue arts had 
been practiſed as well in this country as in America; 
in order to kindle the preſent flame; he ſaid, that 
ſo far were the Americans from being burthened by 
revenues of any kind, that one Engliſhman pays 
fifty times as much money to the public expence 
ug any man in America. on Ht Riu 
He propoſed therefore that a greater force 
fhould be ſent over to America, and to paſs an 
act for putting a ſtop to all the foreign trade f 
the different - colonies of New England, parti, : 
cularly to their fiſhery on the banks of Newfound- 
land, till they ſhould return to their allegiance. 
An addreſs was preſented to his majeſty on this 0 
ſubject; and the moſt important debates of this' Þ 
fon were the conſequences of this propoſal.” 
The houſe firſt inquired whether the Americans 
were actually in rebellion, or not. The crown 
lawyers ſeemed inclined to the affimative, and 
when a member of oppoſition propoſed an amend- 
ment to the addrefs, it was rejected, and the ad- 
dreſs was carried by 296 againſt 106. In the up- 
per houſe the numbers on this occaſion, were 87 
to 27 in favor of the addreſs.  ' 
I We miniſter having thus determined upon 
* coercive meaſyres, he proſecuted his plan by 
procuring an act to be paſſed, to reſtrain the _ 
„ trade and commerce of the colonies, to 
„ Great Britain, Ireland and the Weſt- Indies, 
and to prohibit the Americans from carrying 
on any fiſhery on the banks of Newfound- 
*. Mn Bᷣ J. Be 
After 2000 ſeamen, and an augmentation of 
4383 men to the land forces had been voted, the 
»» f]]ß A00 eb 
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parliament were informed that the force at Boſton 
was to be augmented to 10, ooo men, and that the 
operations againſt the Americans, in caſe of con- 
tinued diſobedience to the laws, were to be car. 
tied on by detachments, po ___ 
An unſteady courſe of conduct is however al- 
Ways characteriſtic of incapable minds. In the 
midſt of theſe meaſures the nation and the parlia - 
ment. were equally ſurpriſed to ſee. the miniſter 
come forward with a conciliatory motion, the pur- 
port of which was founded upon the late addreſs, 
_ expreſſing the readineſs of Great - Britain to afford the 
oolonies every reaſonable and juſt indulgence, when- 
ever they ſhould make proper application for that 
purpoſe. The miniſter contended that this meaſure 
ferved only to diſcriminate between thoſe in ac- 
tual rebellion, and the friends of government; the 
latter, having now an opportunity of manifeſting 
their loyalty, and eſcaping the puniſhment in 
which the refractory coloniſts would be involved; 
that fo far from parliament giving up their right, 
they had it not in their power to ſurrender this 
right, if willing; © nor do they even ſuſpend. it, . 
ſald he, by this reſolution; for the tendency of 
it is ſtill to compel the Americans to provide 
what we, not they, think juſt and reaſonable; and 
to eonvince the troops, about to be ſent over, that 
they are to fight on certain, and definite grounds, 
and no ton ambiguity ; ſince the queſtion now is re - 
duced to this ſimple ſtate, revenue or no reve- 
The oppoſition on the other hand regarded 
this meaſure as contradictory, mean, and trea- 
cherous; as tending to widen the breach between 
the colonies and the mother country. 
While the Engliſh government were exerting - 
themſelves coercively againſt the riſing rebellion 
In America, the latter were equally active in train- 
| ing themſelves in all military diſcipline to be rea- 
dy for actual ſervice, on the ſhorteſt notice. Pre- 
| PL” F | Parations - 
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nary ſpeed, nor were they in the ſmalleſt degree 


interrupted by a letter from the American ſecreta- _ 
ry of ſtate, which prohibited the aſſembling of 


the enſuing general congreſs. Threats being 
found ineffectual general Gage determined to, op- 


poſe the proceedings: as much as poſſible by the 
force in his hands; and underſtanding that ſome 


cannon were depoſited ia the town of Salen, he 
ſent a detachment of troops in order to ſeize and 


bring them to Boſton. The cannon were not to be 


found there, but the detachment marched into 
the country to ſearch for them. When they arri- 
ved at a draw bridge over a ſmall river, they were 


oppoſed by a number of the country people, but 


by timely interpoſition this diſpute ended without 
bloodſhed, - and the expedition without ſucceſs. 


The coloniſts having collected a quantity of ſtores 
at the town of Concord, general Gage again dilſ- 
patched a large body of troops in order to deſtroy 


them, and, as ſome reported, to ſeize on the two 
moſt obnoxious of the American leaders, Meſſrs. 
Hancock, nud Adams. it ale 
Notwithſtanding every precaution of ſecreſy, 
the troops found that the country had been alarmed 

and that the company of the militia belonging to the 


town, were now aſſembled on a plain near the road. 
An officer in the king's troops called out to them, 


* Diſperſe, you rebels; throw down your arms, and 


e diſperſe.” He was anſwered with aloud huzza, 


and at laſt a general fire enſued, by which eight of 


the militia were killed and feveral wounded. 


The commanding officer proceeded to Concord, 
after diſpatching fix companies of light infantry 
to poſſeſs two bridges, beyond the town. This 
was eaſily effected; and the main body having en- 


tered the town executed their commiſſion by de- 


ſtroying all the ammunition they could find. The 
militia, after this, attempted to repaſs by one of 


„ the 


„ „n e i 7 a 
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doe bridges, of which the king's troops had-poſ: 
ſeſſed themſelves; but meeting with re 
having received the fire of the troops, they endea- 


„ 


ſtance, and 


voured to return it, but were ſoon obliged to re- 


treat with the loſs of ſeveral killed and ſome ta- 


ken. The troops however were moleſted through- 
out the whole day by frequent attacks from the 


Country people, now incenſed and in arms, and 


would probably have been cut off entirely, had 
they not been reinforced by lord Piercy, with ſix- 


teen companies of foot, ſome marines, and two 


Pieces of cannon; who arrived at Lexington by 
the time that colonel Smith had returned from 
Concord. Not intimidated by this, the provinei- 
als continued their attacks, and the loſs on both 


ſides was very conſiderable. _ 5 


The troops ſetting out together arrived at 


 Charles-Town about ſun-ſet, after a fatiguing 
march of thirty-three miles. The king's troops 
are ſaid to have ſuſtained a loſs of ſixty-five killed _ 


and more than two hundred wounded and taken 
priſoners. The provincials are ſaid to have loft 
no more than ſixty, two thirds of which number 
were killed. Tn 1 5 

The news of this action ſpread with incredible 


rapidity; and the militia which ſurrounded Bofſ- 


ton, are ſaid to have amounted' to 20,000, under 
the command of colonel Putman, a veteran ſoldier, 
who had long retired from the Britiſh ſervice. A 
line of encampment was formed round their head- 
8 at Cambridge, and ſtrengthened with ar- 
tilleryß. e e 35 ag 
To defray the expences of an army eſtabliſn- 
ment, the congreſs iſſued paper currency; they al- 
ſo reſolved ſoon after, that no bills or draughts, 


| ſhould be negociated with the officers of the army, 


nor any neceſſaries diſpoſed of to the army, na- 
vy, or tranſports. Cay = f 


What haſtened the fatal encounter at Bunker's 
Hillwas a proclamation iſſued by general Gage, in 


which 


4 3 
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CTC 
which he offered the king's pardon to all who -, 
ſhould lay down their arms, and all who did not, 
he ſtigmatized as rebels; Meſſrs. Adams and Han- 
cock were excepted in this proclamation, and no- 
thing ſhort of condign puniſhment awaited them. 
The coloniſts however placed too much confidence 
in the latter, to conſider this proclamation as any 
other than a declaration of war. Mr. Hancock was 
elected preſident of the continental congreſs; and a 
dody of men being ſent to Charles-Town at night, 
with orders to throw up works upon Bunker's Hill, 
on high ground lying within the iſthmus, they ef- 
feced their purpoſe with ſo much ability in one 
night, in the month of June, that in the morning, 
the ſhips of war were ſurprized to ſee a ſmall but 
ſtrong redoubt, conſiderable intrenchments, and a 
breaſt work all nearly completed. The ſhips, the 
floating batteries, and cannon from the top of 
Cop's-Hill, in Boſton, continued firing upon them, 
but the provincials perſiſted in their labour with — 
the greateſt patience, until interrupted by another EY 
meaſure, About noon, general Howe, with near | 
2000 men, was ſent from Boſton to drive the pro- 
vincials from. their works. The troops' advanced / 
under fire of the cannon, but were not a little in- 
timidated by the appearance of the provincials, 
who, by throwirig ſome men into the: houſes of 
Charles-Town, 75 covered their right flank, 
kept the Engliſh general, Pigot, who commanded 
the left wing, engaged with the lines, and with 
thoſe in the houſes at the ſame time. They did 
not, however, return a ſingle ſhot until the king's 
forces had approached almoſt to the works, when 
the firing became at once heavy, and fatal to our 
troops. General Howe was left for ſome ſeconds 
nearly alone, moſt of the officers about his perſon _ * 
being killed, or difabled ; and the event of the _ 
battle ſeemed verydoubtful, when general Clinton 
arriving from Boſton with a reinforcement, had 
the addreſs to rally the troops, and after Oe 
„ 8 ; able 8 
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- preſented them. 


able diffculties, drove the provincials from their 
works. During the engagement Charles- Town 
was ſet on fire in various places by ſome accident, 
and totally conſu mel oe 7 oo 
The loſs of the Britiſh troops was 1054 men 
killed and wounded, nineteen commiſſioned offi- 
cers were among the killed. The provincials eſti. 
mated their loſs at only 450 in killed and wounded. 
By this action the Britiſh troops were convinced 
that the American inſurgents were not ſuch a con- 
temptible rabble as their rulers at home had re- 
In the courſe of the year, the colony of Georgia 
agreed to join their brethren ; they appointed five 
delegates to attend the general congreſs, now en- 


| titled the Congreſs of the Thirteen United 


Colonies. George Waſhington, eſq. a gentleman 
of conſtderable fortune in Virginia, and who had 
ſerved in the memorable expedition under Brad- - 
dock, was appointed commander in chief of all 


the American forces. The provincials had hither- 
to acted upon the defenſive, but open war being 
now commenced, they reſolved to act upon a 


broader baſis and attack the- common enemy in 
arly part they thought vulnerable. 

The inhabitants of Canada had ſhewn a reluc- 
tance to aſſiſt the Engliſh government, and could 


not be prevailed upon to raiſe troops for that pur- 


poſe. The” congreſs encouraged by this ſymp- 


tom in their favor determined on an expedition 


againſt Quebec. Colonel Arnold about the mid- 
dle of September, at the head of 1100 men, be- 
an a route which had been deemed impracti- 
le; and, after conquering innumerable hardſhips, 


in which he loft two thirds of his men, he 


reached the mhabitable parts of Canada. There 


he was received with ſome favorable circum- 


ſtances, but when he arrived near Quebec, he 
learned that the inhabitants had been embodied 
for the common defence, and as he had no artil- 

> lery 
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perry with him he found it neceſſary-to wait for 
| the arrival of general Montgomery, who was ap _ 
pointed by congreſs to the chief command of the 15 
expedition, before he commenced hoſtilities. 
? 1 7 — the arrival of that general the ſiege of _ 
Quebec commenced, during which, with every 
diſadvantage from an inclement winter, the con» 
teſt ſeemed to be who ſhould ſhew the firmeſt at- 
tachment to their commanders, and the greateſt 
bravery in attack and defence. Fortune declared 
for the garriſon; after ſome trifling advantages, 
and having effected a breach in the fortifications, 
the brave Montgomery fell a ſacrifice to his bold 
neſs, and his troops retreated with great loſs, 
Arnold was at's e his men ſurrounded, and *_ 
taken priſoners, and thus ended the unfortunate | 
enterpriſe againſt Quebec 
In the ſouthern provinces affairs began to wear 
an aſpect equally hoſtile. Lord Dunmore govern- 
or of Virginia, found ſuch a ſpirit of reſiſtance 
to the Engliſh government that he thought it 
reer er retire privately with his family on z 
oard the Fowey man of war, which then lay BE 
near York-Town, on the river of that name. Af. 
ter this a number of meſſages and anſwers 
aſſed between the burgeſſes and his lordſhip; 
but no intreaties could prevail on him to ſet his 
foot on land again. He made ſeveral attempts to 
raiſe troops but all without effect, The town of 
Norfolk was deſtroyed by the Liverpool man of 
war, for refuſing to provide her with proviſions, 
hHeſides- ſome lives which were loſt upon the 
occaſion, the loſs of property was computed at 
3oo, oool. 4 Mit; „ Fe3 4 ' lg Its th. EE 3 
The governor of South-Carolina was alſo ob- 
liged to retire; from Charles- Town, on board a 
ſhip of war in the river. Governor Martin, of 
North Carolina, was declared by the congreſs an 
enemy to America, and, before he could fortify 
the palace at Newburn, was obliged to retire an 
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board a floop of war in Cape Fear river, leaving 
the ammunition to fall into the hands of the 
Americans, who adopted the ſame mode of go. 
vernment as the other provinces. ne 
The ſeveral colonies already aſſociated, had, in 
May, entered into articles of confederation and 
perpetual union, which greatly tended to haſten 
and enlarge their military preparations, which 
ſoon became formidable to the Engliſh miniſ- 


x When the parliament, in the begin- 

4. D. 26. ning of the following year met for 
” the difpatch of buſineſs, the friends of 
the miniſtry threw the blame of their failure en- 
tirely on the Americans, who they alleged were 
inſiduouſly carrying on their rebellious purpoſes, 
while we, with a lenity that reflected the great. 
eſt honor en the nation, were taking every me 
thod to promote reconciliation; they were em 
ploying their ſwords, while we were only un- 
ſheathing them. Jn7%%%% 8 
The war in America, was proſecuted with 
unabating ardour on both ſides. The king's 
troops in Boſton ſuffered the greateſt diſtreſs dur 
ing the winter for want 5 proviſions and fir- 


The provincials on the contrary -who- Jay be- 
fore Boſton were well covered and plentiful- 
ly ſupplied in their lines. In March they open 
ed a battery near the water fide, at a place call - 
ed Phipp's Farm, and another on the other fide 
of the town, which they began to bombard. Ge- 
neral Howe ſurrounded with difficulties was foon 
convinced that Boſton was no longer to be re- 
tained. - The confufion attending the embark- 
ation of the troops and inhabitants, was great 
and indeſcribable ; it was not merely the retreat of 
an army, but the emigration of a populous city; 
as the rear een general Waſhington, with 
owe beating and colours flying, marched into the 
Ion. 5 „ 
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GEORGE III. 


The Americans declare themſelves Independent. NMWw. 
York taken by Gen. Howe, —Conegreſs remove from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore. — The Houſe of Commons 

grant an addition to his Majeſty's income. Lord 

. Cormuallis takes Philadelphia. General Burgoyne 

and his army ſurrenders to General Gates —The 
French enter into a treaty with the Americans —The © 
death of Lord Chatham. — The Engliſh Commiſſioners | 
arrive in the Delaware.—Cruelties committed by the 
Indians. — Admiral Keppel has a partial engagement 
worth the French fleet —Keppel tried and acquitted. 

Aube Spaniſh ambaſſador recalled — Admiral Byron 

engages the French fleet under d Eſtaing.— Te fieve 
' of Savannab.—Iriſb affairs. © 55 | 


' OC OON after the evacuation f 
Boſton, general Howe arrived A. D. 1766. 
with the Engliſh forces at Halifaxz  _ f 
and general Waſhington apprehending that the WS | 
Britiſh might make an attack upon New © 
Vork, detached ſome troops to its aſſiſtance. 
Arnold at the head of the provincials, continued 
at this time the blockade of Quebec, and aware ] 
that the time, when the ſuccours from England + © 
were expected, now approached, he redoubled his 
efforts to poſſeſs himſelf of. that city, before any 
aſſiſtance ſhould arrive; but the activity of gene- 
ral Carleton, baffled all the American exertions. 
The timely arrival of the Ifis man of war and two 
frigates, enabled the Britiſh governor to march 
out and face the beſiegers, who fled on all ſides 
leaving their artillery and ſtores behind them. 1 


, 
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In the beginning of June, fir Peter Parker's- 7 

fleet anchored off Charleſtown bar. The land 60 

forces were commanded by generals Clinton, Corn- 7 

wallis, and Vaughan. On the 2oth of June the 

Engliſh made a vigorous but unſucceſsful attack 5 

upon a fort on Sulivan's iſland, in which the Eng- 7 

© lith ſhipping received great damage. „ : 
BM The American coloniſts finding all proſpect of | 


reconciliation with the mother country cut off, 
and perceiving their own internal ſtrength and 5 
importance daily to increaſe, determined at once to 
throw off the yoke of dependence. On the 4th of 
July, the congreſs of the thirteen Engliſh colonies 
in America declared themſelves independent. 
The declaration publiſhed by that reſpectable 
body on this occaſion, is a maſterpiece of compo- 
ſition; and contains fo many great and uſeful 
principles of politics, as well as a full ſtatement of 
the complaints of the Americans, that it would be 
inexcuſabſe to withhold it from the reader. It is 


— 


as follows: — i 
e When, in the courſe of human events, it be- 
* comes neceſſary for one people to diſſolve the 
c“ political bands which have connected them with 
= « another, and to aſſume among the powers of the 
& earth, the ſeparate and equal ſtation to which 
& the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle 
“ them, a decent reſpect to the opinions of man- 
« kind requires that they ſhquld declare the cauſes 
e which impel them to the ſeparation”  _ 
We hold theſe truths to be ſelf-evident, that 
ce all men are created equal, that they are endow- 
„ ed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among theſe are life, liberty, and 
ee the purſuit of happineſs; that to ſecure theſe 
« rights, governments are inſtituted among men, 
1 « deriving their juſt powers from the conſent of 
| „the governed; that whenever any form of go- 
_ © vernment becomes deſtructive of theſe ends, it 
sis the right of the people to alter or to aboliſh 


Y 
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it, and to inſtitute a new government, laying its 


foundation on ſuch principles, and organizing its 
power in ſuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt 


„ likely to effect their ſafety and happineſs. Pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate that governments 


long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be changed for light 


and tranſient cauſes; and accordingly all ex- 
perience hath ſhewn, that mankind are more 


diſpoſed to ſuffer, while evils are ſufferable than 
to right themſelves by aboliſhing the forms to 
which they are accuſtomed. But when a long 
train of abuſes and uſurpations, purſuing inva- 
ribly the ſame object, evinces a deſign to reduce 
them under abſolute deſpotiſm, it is their right, 


it is their duty, to throw off ſuch government, 
and to provide new guards for their future ſe- 


curity. Such has been the patient ſufferance 


of theſe colonies, and ſuch is now the neceſſity 
which conſtrains them to alter their former 
ſyſtems of government. The hiſtory of the pre- 


ſent king of Great Britain is a hiſtory of repeat- 


ed injuries and uſurpations, all having in direct 
object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute tyranny 


over theſe ſtates. To prove this, let facts be 
ſubmitted to a candid world. | 15 


« He has refuſed his aſſent to laws the moſt 


wholeſome and neceſſary for the public good. 


„He has forbidden his governors to paſs laws | 


of immediate and preſſing importance, unleſs 
ſuſpended in operation till his aſſent ſhould be 


obtained; and when ſo ſuſpended he has utterly 
© neglected to attend to them. | 


« He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the ac- 


commodation of large diſtricts of people, unleſs. 
thoſe people would relinquiſh the right of re- 
rreſentation in the legiſlature, a right ineſtima- 


le to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 


* He has called together legiſlative bodies at 
places unuſual, uncomfortable, and diſtant from 
- 1 . TL, 


| 
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* the depoſitory of their public records, for the 
guing them into compliance 
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“ ſole purpoſe of fati 


1 
. 


« with his meaſures. | 

He has diſſolved repreſentative houſes re- 
« peatedly, for oppoſing, with manly firmneſs, his 
« 1nvaſions on the rights of the people. 

He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſ- 


«' ſolutions, to cauſe others to be elected; where- 
“ by the legiſlative powers, incapable of annihi- 


cc 


lation, have returned to the people at large for 
their exerciſe; the ſtate remaining in the mean 
time expoſed to all the danger of invaſion from 


without, and convulſions within. 


« He has endeavoured to prevent the popula- 
tion of theſe ſtates, for that purpoſe obſtructing 


the laws for 
fuſing to paſs 


naturalization of foreigners ; re- 


others to encourage their migra- 


tion hither, and raifing the conditions of new 


nl hog lands. „ 
« He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, by refuſing his aſſent to laws for eſtabliſh- 
: Oy powers. | 


e has niade judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their falaries. *' 
« He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and ſent hifher ſwarms of officers to haraſs our 
09 jap and eat out their ſubſtance.  _ 
« He has kept among us, in time of peace, 


giſlatures. 


e ſtanding armies, without the conſent of our le- 


Ile has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of, and ſuperior to, the civil power. 

« He has combined with others to ſubject us to 

« a juriſdiction foreign to our conſtitution, and 

unacknowledged by our laws; giving his aſſent 


to their acts of pretended legiſlation: 


% For quartering large bodies of armed troops 


among us; 


& For 
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For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 

* puniſhment for any murders which they.ſhould 

« commit on the inhabitants of theſe ſtates: - 
For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 

/ 5 e, 

„For impoſing taxes on us without our con- 
cc ſent:: „ e 

For depriving us, in many caſes, of the benefits 

% ß ale 

« For tranſporting us beyond the ſeas to b 

« tried for pretended offences: WHT EY 

“ For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws 

e jn a neighbouring province, eſtabliſhing therein 
« an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boun- 

_ * (aries, ſo as to render it at once an example and I 
« fit inſtrument for introducing the ſame abſolute 
rule into theſe colonies: Cos 

For taking away our charters, aboliſhing our 

c moſt valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
the form of our governments. e outs 

For ſuſpending our own legiſlatures, and de- 
*« claring themſelves inveſted with power to le- 
* giſlate for us in all caſes whatſoever. Re 

c He has abdicated government here, by de; 
* claring us out of his protection, and waging 
© war againſt us. : | | 

He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, 
* burnt our towns, and deſtroyed the lives of our 
* peaple. {7 2; 

Ie is, at this time, tranſporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the. works of 
death, deſolation and tyranny, already begun with 

* circumſtances of cruelty and perfidy, ſcarcely 

< paralleled in the moſt barbarous ages, and 

© totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 
«© He has conſtrained our fellow-citizens, taken 
© captive on the high ſeas, to bear arms againſt 

* their country, to become the executioners of 

their friends and brethren, or to fall themſelyes 

by their hands. 115 r te 
„„ W 5 He 
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„He has excited domeſtic inſurrections amon 
«us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inha- 
« bitants of our frontiers the mercileſs Indian 


« ſavages, whoſe known rule of warfare is an un- 


« diſtinguiſhed deſtruction of all ages, ſexes, and 
*«* conditions. 1 : 


In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we have 


« petitioned for redreſs in the moſt humble terms: 


„our repeated petitions have been anſwered only 


« by repeated injury. A prince, whoſe character 
« js thus marked by every act which may define a 
* tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 
Nor have we been wanting in attention to 
% our Britiſh brethren. We have warned them 
«© from time to time of attempts made by their le- 


* gifſature, to extend an unwarrantable juriſdic- 
6e tion over us. We have reminded them of the 


« circumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement 
% here. We have appealed to their native juſtice 
« and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, 
© by the ties of our common kindred, to difavow- 
« theſe uſurpations, which would mevitably in- 
e terrupt our connections and correſpondence. 
« 'They too have been deaf to the voice of juſtice 
and of conſanguinity. We muſt, therefore, ac- 
« quieſce in the neceſſity, which denounces our 


9 0 


mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 
„We, therefore, the repreſentatives of the 
« United States of America, in general congreſs 
© aſſembled, appcaling to the Supreme Judge of 
« the world for the rectitude 1 our intentions, 
* do in the name, and by authority of the good 


« people of theſe colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and 


« declare, that theſe United Colonies are, and of 

right ought to be, FREE and INDEPENDENT 

« STATES; that they are abſolved from all alle- 

„ gijance to the Britiſh Crown; and that all poli- 

tical connection between them and the ſtate of 

Great Britain 13 and ought to be totally ne 
| „„ Al 
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Aparato, and hold them as we hold the reſt 
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d and that as free and independent ſtates, they 
« have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
* contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and to do 
« all other acts and things which independent 
« ſtates may of right do. And for the ſupport of 
* this declaration, with a firm reliance. on the 
4 protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
4 our 4acred en,, tr 3. 
7 80 .,: Joann HAxcock, Preſident. 
 * New-Hampſhire, Joliah Bartlett, William 
_* Whipple, Matthew Thornton, Maſa- 
ce chuſetts- Bay, Samuel Adams, John Adams, 

«© Robert-Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

. Rhode- Iland, &c. Stephen Hopkins, Wil- 
liam Ellery. Connecticut, Roger Sherman, 

« Samuel Huntington, William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott, New-York, William 

« Floyd, Philip Livingſton, Francis Lewis, 
„Lewis Morris. New-Fer/ey, Richard Stock- 
ton, John Witherſpoon, Francis Hopkin- 

* ſon, John Hart, Abraham Clark. Penn- 


66 Hlvania, Robert Morris, Benjamin Ruſh, = 


„Benjamin Franklin, John Morton, George 
« Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor, 
James Wilſon, George Roſs. Delaware, 
« Czſar Rodney, George Read. Maryland, 
« Samuel Chaſe, William Paca, Thomas 
Stone, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton.” Vir- 
c ginia, us fe Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, 


„ Thomas Jefferſon, Benjamin Harriſon, 
ce Thomas elſon, Jun. rancis Lightfoot 


„Lee, Carter Braxton, Wortb- Carolina, 

<« William Hooper, Joſeph Hewes, John 

“ Penn. South-Carolina, Edward Rutledge, 
„Thomas Heyward, Jun, Thomas Lynch, 

« Jun. Arthur Middleton, Georgia, Button 

„ Gwinnet, Lyman Hall, George Walton.“ 

The colonies, in October following, entered 
into articles of confederation and perpetual union. 
"Va From 
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From this moment we may conſider the Thirteen 


States as entirely ſeparated from Great Britain, and 
have only to record the tranſactions ariſing from 


the vain attempts of the latter to ſubjugate them 


by force of arms. n 
Many circumſtances pointed out the reduction 
of the city and provinee of New-York, as im- 
ee, eee Admiral Lord Howe, and 

is brother the general, followed by an army conſiſt- 


ing of 13,000 Heſſians and Walbeckers, undertook 


the expedition. Theſe forces arrived at Sandy- 


- Hook, near New-York from Halifax, about the 


beginning of July. The general landed his troops 
on Staten-Ifland, and was received with great joy 
by a number of loyaliſts, and both in his paſſage 
thither, and after his arrival was joined by ſuch 
conſiderable bodies, that the greateſt expectations 


of fucceſs began to be formed. Lord Howe join- | 


ed his brother ſoon after, and by a flag, ſent cir- 
cular letters to the governors of the colonies, in- 
forming them of the powers, which Britain had 
veſted in his brother and himſelf; fimilar notice 
was ſent to general Waſhington, who returned for 


' anſwer, (in a conference between him and adjutant- 
general Paterſon, who carried the letter) that as 


their powers were little more than powers to grant 
- pardons, they who had committed no fault, ſought 
no pardon, and that they were only defending 
their moſt indiſputable rights. 

Ihe Britiſh commanders reſolved to make their 


firſt attempt upon Long-Ifland. This was pre- 


ferred to New-Y ork, as it abounded with thoſe 
m_— which their forces required. 


1e Britiſh landed without oppoſition between 
two ſmall towns, Utrecht and Graveſend. The 
American works protected a ſmall peninſula, hav- 
ing Wallabout Bay to the left, and ſtretching over 


to Red Hook on the right, the Eaſt River being 


in the rear. General Sullivan, with a ſtrong force, 


was encamped within theſe works at Brooklyne. 
. | 7 | — i From 
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From the eaſt fide of the narrows runs a ridge of. 


hills covered with thick wood, about five or. ſix 
miles in length, which terminates near Jamaica.— 
There were three paſſes through theſe hills, one 
near the narrows, a ſecond on the Flatbuſh road, 
and a third on the Bedford road, and they are 
all defenſible. Theſe were the only roads which 
could be paſſed from the ſouth ſide of the hills to 
the American lines, except a road which led 
round the eaſterly end of the hills to Jamaica. 
The Americans had 800 men on each of theſe 


roads, and colonel Miles was placed with a bat-. 
talion of riflemen, to guard the road from the. 


ſouth of the hills to Jamaica, and to watch the 
motions of the Britiſh. „ 


General de Heiſter, with his Heſſians, took poſt | 


at Flatbuſh in the evening, (Auguſt 26th.) In the 
following night the greater part of the Britiſh 
army, commanded by general Clinton, marched 
to gain the road leading round the dane end of 
the hills to Jamaica, and to turn the left of the 
Americans. He arrived about two hours before 
day within half a mile of this road. One of his 

arties fell in with a patrol of American officers, 


and took them all priſoners, which prevented the 


early tranſmiſſion of intelligence. Upon the firſt 


appearance of day general Clinton advanced, and 
took poſſeſſion of the heights over which the road 
paſſed. General Grant, with the left wing, ad 


vanced along the coaſt by the weſt road near the 
narrows; but this was intended chiefly as a feint. 
The guard which was ſtationed at this road fled 


without making any reſiſtance. A few of them 


were afterwards rallied, and the American general 


lord e advanced with 1500 men, and took 


poſſeſſion of a hill about two miles from the Ame- 
rican camp, and in front of general Grant. 


An attack was made very early in the 
morning by the Heſſians from Flatbuſh, under 


general de Heiſter, and by general Grant on the 


U 3 coaſt; 


| 
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coaſt; and was well 8 for a conſiderable 
time by both ſides. The Americans who oppoſed 
general de Heiſter were firſt informed of the ap- 
| proach of general Clinton, who had come round 
on their left. They immediately began to retreat 
to their camp, but were intercepted by the right 
wing under general Clinton, who got into the rear 
of their left, and attacked them with his light in- 
fantry and dragoons while returning to their lines. 
They were driven back till they were met by the 
Heſſians. They were thus alternately chaſed and 
intercepted, between general de Heiſter and gene- 
ral Clinton. Some of their regiments nevertheleſs 
found their way to the camp. The Americans 
under lord Stirling, confiſting of colonel Miles's 
two battalions, colonel Atlee's, colonel Small- 
wood's, and colonel Hatche's regiments, who 
were engaged with general Grant, fought with 
great reſolution for about ſix hours. They were 
uninformed of the movements made by general 
Clinton, till ſome of the troops under his com- 
mand had traverſed the whole extent of country 
in their rear. Their retreat was thus intercepted, 
but ſeveral, notwithſtanding, broke through and 
got into the woods; many threw themſelves into 
the marſh, ſome were drowned, and others periſh- 
ed in the mud, but a conſiderable number eſcaped 
- by this way to their lines. | | 
The king's troops diſplayed. great valour 
throughout the whole day. The variety of the 
ground occaſioned a ſucceſſion of ſmall engage- 
ments, purſuits, and ſlaughter, which laſted for 
many hours. Britiſh diſcipline in every inſtance 
triumphed over the native valour of raw troops, 
who had never been in action, and whoſe officers 
were unacquainted with the ſtratagems of war. 

. The loſs of the Britiſh and Heſſians was about 
430. The killed, wounded, and priſoners, of the 
Americans, including thoſe who were drowned or 

periſhed in the woods or mud, conſiderably on 
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ceeded 1000. Among the priſoners of the latter 
were two of their general officers, Sullivan and 
lord Sterling; three colonels, 4 lieutenant colonels, 
3 majors, 18 captains, 43 lieutenants, and 11 en- 
ſigns. Smallwood's regiment, the officers of which 
were young men of the beſt families in the ſtate 
of Maryland, ſuſtained a loſs of 259 men. The 
Britiſh after their victory were ſo impetuous, that 
it was with difficulty, they could be reſtrained from 
attacking the American lines. E 
In the time of the engagement, and ſubſequent 
to it, general Waſhington drew over to Long- 
Iſland, the greateſt part of his army. After he had 
collected his principal force there, it was his wiſn 
and hope, that ſir William Howe would attempt 
to ſtorm the works on the iſland. Theſe, though 
inſufficient to ſtand a regular ſiege, were ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt a coup de main. The remem- 
brance of Bunker's-Hill, and a deſire to ſpare his 
men, reſtrained the Britiſh general from making 
an aſſault. On the contrary, he made demonſtra- 
tions of proceeding by ſiege, and broke ground 
within three hundred yards to the left at Putnam's 
redoubt. Though general Waſhington wiſhed for 
an aſſault, yet being certain that his works would 
be untenable when the Britiſh batteries ſhould be 
fully opened, he called a council of war to con- 
ſult on the meaſures proper to be taken. It was 
then determined that the objects in view were in 
no degree proportioned to the dangers to which, 
by a continuation on the iſland, they would be ex- 
poſed. Conformably to this opinion, diſpoſitions 
were made for an immediate retreat. This com- 
menced ſoon after it was dark from two points, 
the upper and lower ferries, on Eaſt River. Ge- 
neral M<Dougal regulated the embarkation at one, 
and colonel Knox at the other. The intention f 
evacuating the iſland had been ſo prudently con- 
cealed from the Americans, that they knew not 
_ Whither they were going, but ſuppoſed to attack 
the enemy. The held artillery, tents, baggage, | 
V4 and 
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and about gooo men, were conveyed to the city of 


New-York over Eaſt River, more than a mile wide, 
in leſs than 13 hours, and without the knowledge 
of the Britiſh, though not ſix hundred yards di- 
ſtant. Providence in a remarkable manner favored 
the retreating army. »For ſome time after the 
Americans began to croſs, the ſtate of the tide and 
a ſtrong north-eaſt wind made it impoſſible for 


them to make uſe of their ſail boats, and their 


whole number of row boats was inſufficient for 
completing the buſinefs, in the courſe of the night. 


But about 11 o'clock the wind died away, and 


ſoon after fprung up at fouth-eaſt and blew freſh, 
which rendered the ſail boats of uſe, and at the 


ſame time made the paſſage from the iſland to the 


city, direct, eaſy, and expeditious. Towards 
morning an extreme thick fog came up, which 
hovered over Long-lfſland, and by concealing the 
Americans, enabled them to complete their retreat 
without interruption, though the day had begun to 
dawn ſome time before it was finiſhed. By a 


miſtake in the tranſmiſſion of orders, the Ame- 
rican lines were evacuated. for about three quar- 


ters of an hour before the laſt embarkation took 


place; but the Britiſh, though ſo near, that their : 


working parties could be diſtinetly heard, being 
inveloped in the fog knew nothing of the matter. 


The lines were repoſſeſſed and held till fix o'clock 


in the morning, when every thing except ſome 
heavy cannon was removed. General Mifflin, 


who commanded the rear guard, left the lines, 
and under cover of the fog got off ſafe. In about 


half an hour the fog cleared away, and the Britiſh 


entered the works which had been juſt relin- 


C 1 Fold 
The king's troops purſued their main object 


tmc attack upon the city of New-York in the be- 


ginning of September, and took poſſeſſion of it 
under the fire of five ſhips of war, at Phepp's Bay. 
Theſe ſucceſſes of his enemies threw general Waſh- 
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ington into many and great difficulties. His troops 


were not veterans, they were diſpirited and diſ- 
eaſed. 1 e LE} 
Alfter the Americans had evacuated New-York, 
they retired to the north end of the iſland on which 
the city is erected. In about four weeks general 
Howe began to execute a plan for cutting off ge- 
neral Waſhington's communication with the eaſt - 
ern ſtates, and encloſing him ſo as to compel a ge- 
neral engagement on the iſland. With this view, 
the greater part of the royal army paſſed through 
Hellgate, entered the ſound, and landed 'on 
Frog's Neck, in Weſt-Cheſter county. Two 
days after they made this movement, general 
Lee arrived from his late ſucceſsful command 
to the ſouthward. He found that there was 
a · prevailing diſpoſition among the officers in 
the American army for remaining on New- 
Vork Iſland. A council of war was called, in 
which general Lee gave ſuch convincing rea- 
ſons for quitting it, that they reſolved to withdraw 


the bulk of the army, He alſo preſſed the. ex- 


pediency of evacuating Fort Waſhington; but 
in this he was oppoſed by general Greene, who 
argued that the poſſeſſion of that poſt would di- 
vert a large body of the enemy from joining their 
main force, and in conjunction with Fort Lee, 


would be of great uſe in covering the tranſporta-. 


tion of proviſions and ſtores up the North-River, 
for the ſervice of the American troops. He added 
farther, that the garriſon could be brought off at 
any time by boats from the Jerſey fide of the river. 
His opinion prevailed; though the ſyſtem of eva- 
cuating and retreating was in general adopted, 
an exception was made in favor of Fort Waſh- 


ington, and near 3000 men were aſſigned for its 


defence. ] | | ee 
' The royal army, after a halt of ſix days 
at Frog's Neck, advanced near to New-RO 
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chelle. On their march they ſuſtained a con- 
ſiderable loſs by a party of Americans, whom ge- 
neral Lee poſted behind a wall. After three days, 
general Howe moved the right and center of his 
army two miles to the northward of New-Rochelle, 
on the road to the White Plains, and there he 
received a large reinforcement. „„ 
On the 12th. Nov. the Americans having retired, 
ſir William Howe determined to improve the op- 
portunity of their abſence, for the reduction of Fort 
Waſhington. This, the only poſt the Americans 
then held on New-Y ork Iſland, was under the 
command of colonel Magaw. The royal army, 
made four attacks upon it. The firſt on the north 
ſide, was led on by general Kniphauſen ; the ſe- 
cond on the eaſt by general Matthews, ſupported 
by lord Cornwallis. The third was under the di- 
rection of lieutenant-colonel Stirling, and the fourth 
was commanded by lord Piercy. The troops un- 
der Kniphauſen, when advancing to the fort, had 
to paſs through a thick wood, which was occu- 
pied. by colonel Rawling's regiment of riflemen, 
and ſuffered very much from their well directed 
fire. During this attack, a body of the Britiſh 
light infantry advanced againſt a party of the Ame- 
ricans, who were annoying them from behind 
rocks and trees, and obliged them to diſperſe. 
Lord Piercy carried an advance work on his 
ſide, and lieutenant-colonel Stirling forced his 
way up a ſteep height and took 170 priſoners. 
Their out-works being carried, the Americans 
left their lines and crowded into the fort. Co- 
lone] Rhal, who led the right column of Knip- 
hauſen's attack, puſhed forward and lodged his 
column within an hundred yards of the fort, 
and was there ſoon joined by the left column— 
the garriſon ſurrendered on terms of capitulation, 
by which the men were to be conſidered as priſon- 
ers of war, and the officers to keep their baggage 
and {ide arms, The number of priſoners / amount- 
fo | | ed 
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ed to 2700. The loſs of the Britiſh, incluſive of 5 
killed and wounded, was about 1200. Shortly _ "of 
after Fort Waſhington had ſurrendered, lord 2 ol 
Cornwallis with a conſiderable force - paſſed over | 
to attack Fort Lee, on the oppoſite Jerſey ſhore. 9 
Ihe garriſon was ſaved by an immediate eva- 1 
cuation, but at the expence of their artillery and 
ſtores. General Waſhington about this time re- | 
treated to Newark. Having abundant reaſon | 
from the poſture of affairs, to count on the neceſ- | | 
fity of a farther retreat, he aſked colonel Reed— 
ce Should we retreat to the back parts of Pennſyl- 
vania, will the Pennſylvanians ſupport us?” The 
Colonel replied, © it the lower countries are ſub- _ | 
« dued and give up, the back countries will do | 
| 
| 


_ 


« the ſame. The general replied, we muſt retire 
to Auguſta county in Virginia; numbers will be 
« obliged to repair to us for ſafety, and we muſt 
* try what we can do in carrying on a predatory 
« war, and if overpowered, we muſt aol the Al- 
* legany mountains.“ i 8 
hen it was expected that the conquerors 
would retire to winter quarters, they commenced 
a new plan of operations, more alarming than all 
their previous conqueſts. The reduction of Fort 
Waſhington, the evacuation of Fort Lee, and the 
diminution of the American army, by the depar- 
ture of thoſe whoſe time of ſervice had expired, 
encouraged the Britiſh, notwithſtanding the ſeve- 
rity of the winter and the badneſs of the roads, to 
urſue the remaining inconſiderable continental 
orce, with the proſpect of annihilating it. By this 
turn of affairs, the interior country was ſurpriſed in- 
to confuſion, and found an enemy within its bowels, 
without a ſufficient army to oppoſe it. Toretreat 
was the only expedient left. This having com- 
menced, lord Cornwallis followed, and was cloſe 
in the rear of general Waſhington as he retreated 
ſucceſſively to New-Ark, to Brunſwick, to Prince- 
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ton, to Trenton, and to the Pynnſylvania fide of 
the Delaware. The purſuit. was urged with ſo 
much rapidity, that the rear of the one army pull- 
ins down bridges was often within fight and ſhot 
of the van of the other building them up. 
On the day general Waſhington retreated over 
the Delaware, Rhode Ifland was abandoned by 
the Americans, and ſo great was the confuſion 
occaſioned by their repeated diſappointments, that 
it was believed they would ſcarcely make any 
other attempt to oppoſe an army which had been 
ſo uniformly victorious. While lord Cornwallis 
was marching victoriouſly through the Jerſeys, 
and the Britiſh army were poſſeſſing themſelves of 
every town and poſt on the Delaware, the con- 
greſs, by addreſſes and otherwiſe, endeavoured to 
raiſe battalions on a plan better calculated than 
the laſt for ſucceſs, and to remove that langour 
which the late defeats had occaſioned. The con- 
gents removed from Philadelphia to Baltimore in 
aryland. Diſſentions prevailed among them, 
relative to the declaration of independency, and 
ſome of the members repaired to the commiſſioners 
for protection; about this period, a new diſaſter 
was added by the loſs of the famous partizan, ge- 
neral Lee, who was ſurpriſed and taken priſoner 
by colonel Harcourt. This was the moment when 
the two great powers of American energy for 
liberty ng that of the Britiſh monarch for their ſub- 
jugation were nearly in equilibrium. Providence 
interpoſed, and gave the turn in favor of the 
former. I 7 ” 
When the Americans retreated over the Dela- 
Vare, the boats in the vicinity were removed out 
of the way of their purſuers, this arreſted their 
Progreſs: but the Britiſh commanders in the ſe- 
curity of conqueſt, cantoned their army at Burling- 
ton, Bordenton, Trenton, and other towns of New- 
Jerſey, in daily expectation of being enabled 5 
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croſs into Pennſylvania, by means of ice, which 
is generally formed about that time. 9 
Of all events, none ſeemed to them more im- 
probable, than that their late retreating half. 
naked enemies ſhould, in the extreme cold ſea- 
ſon, face about and commence offenſive operations. 
They indulged themſelves in a degree of care- 
leſs inattention to the poſſibility of a ſurpriſe, - 
which in the vicinity of an enemy, however 
contemptible, can never be juſtified. It has been 
ſaid that colonel Rahl, the commanding officer in 
Trenton, being under ſome-apprehenſion for that 
frontier poſt, applied to general Grant for a re-in- 
forcement, and the general returned for anſwer, 
« tell the colonel, he 1s very ſafe, I will undertake 
to keep the peace in New-Jerſey with a corpo- 
„ ral's guard. 1 e 32 3 
In the evening of Chriſtmas-day, however, gene- 
ral Waſhington, made arrangements for re- œroſſ- 
ing the Delaware in three diviſions; at M. Kon- 
key's Ferry, at Trenton Ferry, and at or near Bor- 
denton. The troops which were to have croſſed 
at the two laſt places, were commanded by gene- 
rals Ewing and Cadwallader, they made every 1 
exertion to get over, but the quantity of ice was = 
ſo great, that they could not effect their purpoſe. 4 
The main body which was commanded by gene- 
ral Waſhington croſſed at M. Konkey's Ferry, but 
the ice in the river retarded their paſſage ſo long, 
that it was three o'clock in the morning before 
the artillety could be got over. On their landing 
in Jerſey, they were formed into two diviſions, 
commanded. by generals Sullivan and Greene, 
who had under their command brigadiers lord 
Sterling, Mercer, and St. Clair: one of theſe divi- | | 
ſions was ordered to proceed on the lower or River = 
road, the other on the upper or Pennington: road. | 
Col. Stork, with ſome light troops, was alſo di- 
rected to advance near to the river, and to. poſſeſs _ 
himſelf of that part of the town which is beyond | 
the bridge. The diviſions having nearly the ſame | 
1 8 „ diſtance 
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diſtance to march, were ordered immediately on 
forcing the out-guards, to puſh directly into Tren- 
ton, that they might charge the enemy before 
they had time to form. Though they marched 
different roads, yet they arrived at the enemy's ad- 
vanced poſt within three minutes of each other. 
The out-guards of the Heffian troops at Trenton 
ſoon fell back, but kept up a conſtant retreating 
fire. Their main body being hard preſſed by the 
| Americans, who had already got poſſeſſion of half 

their artillery, attempted to file of by a road lead- 
ing towards Princeton, but were checked by a 
body of troops thrown in their way. Finding they 
were ſurrounded, they laid down their arms. The 
number which ſubmitted was 23 officers, and 886 
men. Between 3o and 40 of the Heſſians were 
killed and wounded. Colonel Rahl was among 
the former, and ſeven of his officers among the 
latter. Captain Waſhington of the Virginia 
troops, and five or fix of the Americans were 
wounded; two were killed, and two or three, were 
frozen to death, The detachment in Trenton 
conſiſted of the regiments of Rahl, Loſberg, and 
Kniphauſen, amounting in the whole to about 
1500 men, and a troop of Britiſh light horſe. All 
theſe were killed or captured, except about 600, 
who eſcaped by the road leading to Bordenton. 


The Britiſh had a ſtrong battalion of light in- 
fantry at Princeton, and a force yet remaining near 
the Delaware, ſuperior to the American army. 
General Waſhington therefore in the evening of 
the ſame day, thought it moſt prudent to re-croſs 
into Pennſylvania with his priſoners, „„ 

The effects of this ſucceſsful enterprize were 
ſpeedily felt in recruiting the American army. 
About 1400 regular ſoldiers, whoſe time of ſervice 
was on the point of expiring, agreed to ſerve ſix 
weeks longer, on a promiſed gratuity of ten pa- 

er dollars to each. Men of influence were ſent 
to different parts of the country to rouſe my 
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litia, The rapine and impolitic conduct of the 
Britiſh operated more forcibly on the inhabitants, 
to expel them from the ſtate, than either patriotiſm 
or perſuaſion to prevent their over-running it. 
Several ſkirmiſhes took place in Ja- | 
nuary, which ended in favor of the A. D. 2777. 
provincials; they ſoon afterwards ob- 5 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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tained poſſeſſion of nearly the two Jerſeys, ſaved 
Pennſylvania, and by a victory which general 
Waſhington gained over the Britiſh at Princeton 
on the 3d, in a great meaſure changed the ba- 
lance of ſtrength, and determined the advantages 
in their own favor. Dr. Ramſey uſes a ſtrong 
expreſſion in deſcribing the effect of theſe victories 
on the minds of the Americans, and fays, It was 
like a reſurrection from the dead.“ 
In England an unuſual inattention to the progreſs 
of the war prevailed univerſally. Whgn the par- 
liament met on the laſt day of October His majeſty 
obſerved, that nothing could have afforded him ſo 
much ſatisfaction, as to have been able to inform 
the houſes, that the troubles in North America 
were at an end; but ſo daring and deſperate was 
the ſpirit of rebellion, that the colonies had open 
ly renounced all allegiance to the crown, and all 
political connections with this country; they had 
rejected with inſult all the means of coneiliation 
held out to them by the commithoners for that pur- 
poſe. His majeſty recapitulated all the ſucceſſes 
on the ſide of New-York, and the recovery of 1 
Canada; and added, that he continued to receive ; | 
aſſuragges of amity from the ſeveral courts of 
Europe. ; LF 5 . 
The expences of the navy amounted to „ 
3, 206, 30 fl. excluſive of 4000]. voted to Green- | 
 wich-hoſpital, and a million afterwards granted 
for the purpoſe of defraying the debt of the navy. 
The ſupplies for the land ſervices were near 
3,000000, although the extraordinaries of the land 
{ervice for the preceding year were not provided 3 5 
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OY In January, lord North moved for 
A. D. x77. leave to bring in a bill for empower. 


ing his majeſty to ſecure and detain 


perſons charged with, or ſuſpected of high treaſon 
committed in America; after much oppoſition the 
bill paſſed both houſes by a conſiderable majority. 
Soon afterwards the miniſter laid before the houſe 


a meſſage expreſſive of his majeſty's concern at be. 


ing obliged to, acquaint them with the difficulties 
he laboured under, from debts incurred by the ex- 
pences of the houſehold, and of the civil govern- 
ment, which amounted, on the 5th of January, to 
Goo, oool. He therefore relied on the loyalty and 
affection of his faithful commons to enable him to 
diſcharge this debt, and to make ſome future pro- 
viſion for the better ſupport of his houſehold, and 
of the honor and dignity of his crown. The 
houſe gragted the ſum of 618,340]. to his ma- 
jeſty to dWharge the debt incurred, and the ſum 
of loo, oool. a year, over and above the ſum of 
890,000]. as a further proviſion for the better ſup- 
port of his houſehold. When this bill was pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, fir Fletcher. Norton ob- 
ferved in his ſpeech to the throne, your faithful 
„commons have not only granted to your majeſty 
« a large and preſent ſupply, but alſo a very great 
additional revenue; great, beyond example; 
„ great, beyond your majeſty's higheſt expence. 
ce But all this, ſir, they have done in a well ground- 
« ed confidence, that you will apply wiſely, what 
c they have granted ee and feeling what 
« every good ſubject muſt feel with the greateſt 
« ſatisfaction, that, under the direction Bf. your 
majeſty's wiſdom, the affluence and grandeur of 
« the ſovereign will reflect dignity and honor 
« upon his people.” This noble and energetic 
ſpeech was repreſented, by the ſycophants of the 

court, as an inſult to the throne. ; 
While theſe affairs were paſling in the Britiſh 
ſenate, the Americans on the other ſide of the 
| - - Atlantic, 


Atlantic, were every exertion to eſtabliſh that in 


1 I which they had ſo boldly declared. 
W 


en the ſeaſon for action advanced, the con- 
tending armies were ſituated in the following 
manner. Lord Cornwallis was encamped at 
Brunſwick, on the hills that command Rariton, 
and along the communication upon the river to 
Amboy, where general Vaughan followed his ex- 
ample. The want of tents occaſioned a. delay 
very favorable to the Americans, general Waſh- 
ington having received reinforcements, advanced 


within a few miles of Brunſwick, and took poſ- 


ſeſſion of the ſtrong country along Middle-Brook. 
General Burgoyne in the mean time formed a de- 
ſign of penetrating into the back parts of New- 


England and New-York, in which he was to be 
ſeconded by a leſſer expedition from the upper 


parts of Canada, by Oſwego to the Mohawk 
river. General Waſhington wiſely judging that 
to gain time was victory to the provincials, ſtu- 


diouſly avoided hazarding the fate of America 


1 a general engagement. The Britiſh general 


owe, on the 24th of June, made a pretended 5 


retreat to Amboy, which ſucceeded ſo far as to 

induce Waſhington to quit his ſecure poſt at 
Middlebrook, and advance to a place called Quib- 
bletown. In the mean time lord Cornwallis fall- 
ing in with lord Sterling and about 3000 provin- 
clals, put them to flight with great loſs, and 


purſued them to ſome diſtance. The American 
general now ſaw the danger he had fallen into by 


changing: his poſition, and immediately ſecured 
thoſe paſſes which general Howe wiſhed to poſ- 
ſeſs, and defeated his main deſign of bringing on 
a general engagement. General Preſcot about 
this time fell into the hands of the Americans, and 
this event was conſidered as a counterpoiſe to 
their loſs of general Lee. 5 5 


An attack upon Philadelphia was now deter- | 
mined upon by the Britiſh general, and through 
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ſome ſtrange miſtaken policy, he choſe to taxe a 


ority, and decided the 


circuitous route by the Cheſapeak. The Britiſh 
army after many unavoidable delays, arrived about 
the end of Auguſt at the mouth of the river Elk, 
and landed 1 5,000 men without any oppoſition at 
Elk Ferry. As foon as general ee "ge who 
had returned to the defence of Philadelphia, learn- 
ed this, he advanced to the Brandywine creek, or 
river, which croſſing the country about half way 
to that city falls mto the Delaware. 5 | 
General Howe, after a proclamation of pardon 


to all who ſhould furrender themſelves to the royal 


army, puſhed on towards Philadelphia. The 
Americans retired beyond the Brandywine, deter- 


mined to diſpute the paſſage of that river. Sep- 
tember the 11th at day break, an engagement be- 


an, and with fo much fuccefs on the part of the 

ritiſh troops, that probably a few hours more of 

day-light would have Oren them a total ſuperi- 
ate of America. . 

They effected their purpoſe with great kill, 


and the loſs of the Americans was great, the latter 
retreated immediately to Cheſter, and next day to 


Philadelphia; the king's army lay on the field that 
night. But as the Brittth approached Philadelphia, 
Waſhington quitted that 3 and advanced up 
on the road a few miles from Lancaſter. On the 
26th of September lord Cornwallis took poſſeſſion 
of Philadelphia, and erected batteries to command 
the river. „% 1 
The grand object of the Americans was now to 


prevent lord Howe's paſſing up to Philadelphia by 


the Delaware. But the ſuperior force of the 


Englith effected the opening of the navigation of 


that river with inconſiderable lofs. The provin- 


cials were obliged to abandon Mud- Iſland, leaving 


their artillery and ftores, they were driven foon 
after from Red-Bank, and their works demoliſhed. 
During this fucceſs of the Britiſh, Waſhington 
was reinforced with, 4000 men from the northern 
„ | | army. 
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army, and encamped on White Marſh, within 
fourteen miles of Philadelphia. 
The plan of the Britiſh for their projected ir- 

ruption into the north weſtern frontier of New- 
York, conſiſted of two parts. General Burgoyne 
with the main body, was to advance by the way of 
Lake Champlain, with poſitive orders, as has 
been ſaid, to force his way to Albany, or at leaſt 
ſo far to effect a junction with the royal army from 
New Vork. A detachment was to aſcend the 


river St. Lawrence, as far as Lake Ontario, and 


from that quarter to penetrate towards Albany, 
by the way of the Mohawk river. This was put 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel St. Le- 
ger, and conſiſted of about 200 Britiſh troops, a 
regiment of New-Y ork loyaliſts raiſed and com- 
manded by fir John Johnſon.” and a large body of 
favages. Lieutenant-general Burgoyne had arrived 


in Quebec on the 6th of May, and exerted all dili? 


gence to proſecute in due time the objects of the 
expedition; he proceeded up Lake Champlain - 
and landed near Crown-Point. At this place he 
met the Indians—gave them a war feaſt, and made 
a ſpeech to them. This was well calculated to 
excite them to take part with the royal army, but 
at the ſame time to repreſs their barbarity. He 
pointedly forbad them to ſhed blood when not op- 
poſed in arms, and commanded that aged men, 
women, children, and priſoners, ſhould be held 
ſacred from the knife and the hatchet, even in the 
heat of actual conflict. A reward was promiſed 
for priſoners, and a ſevere inquiry threatened for 
ſcalps, though permiſſion was granted to take them 
from thoſe who were previouſly killed in fair op- 
poſition. The Indians having decidedly taken part 
with the Britiſh army, general Burgoyne iſſued a 
Proclamation, calculated to ſpread terror among 
the inhabitants. The numbers of his Indian aſſo- 
ciates were magnified, and their eagerneſs to be let 
looſe tq their prey deſcribed in high-ſounding 
— . words. 
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words. The force of the Britiſh armies and fleets 


prepared to cruſh every part of the revolted colo- 

| nies, was alſo diſplayed in pompous. language. 

= _ Encouragement and employment were 3 f 
| to thoſe who ſhould aſſiſt in the re-eſtabliſhment | 
of of legal government, and ſecurity. held out to the | 
| peaceable and induſtrious, who continued in their | 
| habitations. All the calamities of war, arrayed 5 
in their moſt terrific forms, were denounced againſt | 
thoſe who ſhould, perſevere in à military oppoſi- | 

tion to the royal forces, 14 „„ | 

General Burgoyne advanced with his army ” 

in a few days to Crown-Point. At this place | 


he iſſued orders, of which the following words are 
a part: The army embarks to-morrow to ap- 
« proach the enemy. The ſervices required on 
this expedition are critical and conſpicuous. 
« During our progreſs occaſions may occur, in 
© which nor difficulty, nor labour, nor life, are to 
« be regarded. This army muſt not retreat.“ 
From Crown-Point the royal army proceeded to 
inveſt Ticonderago. On their approach to it, they 
advanced with equal caution and order on both ſides 
of the. Lake, while their naval force kept in its 
center. Within a few days they had ſurrounded 
- three-fourths of the American works at Ticonde- 
rago and Mount Independence, and had alſo ad- 
vanced a work on Sugar-Hill which commands 
both, ſo far towards completion, that in 24 hours 
it would have been ready to open. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances general St. Clair, the commanding of- 
flicer, reſolved to evacuate the poſt at all events. 
0 The retreating army embarked as much of their 
| baggage and ſtores as they had any. proſpect of 
ſaving, on board batteaux, and diſpatched them 
under convoy of five. armed gallies to Skeneſbo- 
rough. Their main body took its route towards 
the ſame place by way of Caſtleton: The Britiſh 
were no ſooner apprized of the retreat of the Ame- 
ricans. than they purſued them. General Frazer, 
os ; 4 3 = at 
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at the head of the light troops, advanced on their 
main body. Major-general Reideſel was alſo or- 
dered, with the greater part of the Brunſwick 
troops, to march in the ſame direction. General 
Burgoyne in perſon conducted the purſuit by 
water. The obſtructions to the navigation not“ 
having been completed, were ſoon cut through. 
The two frigates the Royal George and the In- 
flexible, together with the gun- boats, having ef- 
fected their paſſage, purſued with ſo much rapi- 
dity, that in the courſe of a day the gun-boats 
came up with and attacked the American gallies 
near Skeneſborough Falls. On the approach : of 
the frigates all oppoſition ceaſed ; two of ſthe gal- 
lies were taken and three blown up. The Ame- 
ricans ſet fire to their works, mills, and batteaux. 
They were now left in the woods deſtitute of pro- 
viſions: in this forlorn ſituation they made their 
eſcape up Wood-Creek to Fort Anne. Brigadier. 
Frazer purſued the retreating Americans; came 
up with, and attacked their rear guard at Hub- 
bordton. . In the courſe of the engagement he was 
Joined by the German troops commanded by ge- 
neral Reideſel. The Americans commanded by 
colone! Warner made a gallant reſiſtance, but 

after ſuſtaining a conſiderable loſs, were obliged 
to give way. Lieutenant-colone] Hall, with the 
ninth Britiſh regiment, was detached from Skeneſ- 
borough by general Burgoyne, to take poſt near 
Fort Anne. An engagement enſued between this 
regiment and a few Americans, but the latter, 
after a conflict of two hours, fired the fort and re- 
treated to Fort Edward. The deſtruction of the 
gallies and batteaux of the Americans at Skeneſ- 
borough, and the defeat of their rear, obliged ge- 
neral St. Clair, in order to avoid being between 
two fires, to change the route of his main body, 
and to turn off from Caſtleton to the left. After 
a oO and diſtreſſing march of ſeven days, he 
joined general Schuyler at Fort Edward. Their 
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combined forces, incluſive of the militia, not exceed- 
ing in the whole 4400 men, were not long after, on 
the approach of general Burgoyne, compelled to 


retirefarther into the country, bordering on Albany. 


The royal army, after theſe ſucceſſes, continued 
for ſome days in Skeneſborough, waiting for their 
tents, baggage, and proviſion. In the mean time 


general Burgoyne put forth a proclamation, in 
which he called on the inhabitants of the adjacent 
towns to ſend a deputation of ten or more perſons 
from their reſpective townſhips, to meet colonel] 


Skene at Caſtleton, on the 15th of July. The 


troops were at the ſame time buſily employed in 


opening a road, and clearing a creek, to favor 
their advance, and to open a 3 for the con- 


veyance of their ſtores. A party of the royal army 


which had been left behind at Ticonderago, was 
equally induſtrious in carrying gun- boats, provi- 
ion, veſſels, and batteaux over land, into Lake 


George. An immenſity of labour in every quarter 


Was neceſſary, but animated as they were with 


paſt ſucceſſes and future hopes, they diſregarded 
toil and danger. | 3 


From Skeneſborough general Burgoyne directed 


his courſe acroſs the country to Fort Edward, on 
Hudſon's River. Though the diſtance in a right 


'Jine from one to the other js but a few miles, yet 


ſuch is the impracticable nature of the country, 
and ſuch were the artificial difficulties thrown in 
his way, that nearly as many days were conſumed 


_ as the diſtance paſſed over in a direct line would 


have meaſured in miles. 'The Americans under 


the direction of general Schuyler had cut large 


trees on both ſides of the road, fo as to fall acroſs 
with their branches interwoven. The face of the 


country was likewiſe ſo broken with creeks and 


marſhes, that they had no leſs than forty bridges to 


.conſtruft, one of which was a logwork over a 
moraſs, two miles in extent. This difficult march 
might have been avoided, had general Burgoyne 

| 5 fallen 
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fallen back from Skeneſborough to. Ticonderago, 
and thence proceeded by Lake George, but he de- 
clined this route, from an apprehenſion that a re- 
trogade motion on his part would abate the panic 
of the enemy. He had alſo a ſuſpicion that ſome 
delay might be occafioned by the American gar- 
riſon at Fort George, as in caſe of his taking that 
route, they might ſafely continue to reſiſt to the 
laſt extremity, having open in their rear a place of 
retreat. On the other hand it was preſumed, that 
as ſoon as they knew that the royal army was 
marching in a direction which was likely to cut 
off their retreat, they would conſult their ſafety 
by a ſeaſonable evacuation. The intricate com- 
bination of land and water carriage, together with 
the inſufficient means of tranſportation and exceſ 
_ five rains, cauſed ſuch delays, that at the end of 
fifteen days there were not more than four days 
_ proviſions brought forward, nor above ten bat- 
teaux in the river, The difficulties of this con- 
veyance, as well as of the march through the 
wilderneſs from Skeneſborough to Fort Edward, ; 
were encountered and overcome by the royal army 
with a ſpirit and alacrity which could not be ex- 
ceeded. At length, after incredible fatigue and 
labour, general Burgoyne, and the army under his 
command reached Fort Edward, on Hudſon's Ri- 
ver. On the 3oth of July, their exultation on ac- 
compliſhing, what for a long time had been the 
object of their hopes, was unuſually great. 
While the Britiſh were retarded in their advance 
by the combined difficulties of nature and art. 
_ - events took place, which proved the wiſdom and 
py of the retreat from Ticonderago. In a 
few days after the evacuation, genera] Schuyler 
iſſued a proclamation, calling to the minds of the 
inhabitants the late barbaritięs and deſolations af 
the royal army in Jerſey—warning them that they 
would be dealt by as traitors if they joined the 
Britiſh, and requiring them with their arms to re- 
3 Bee pay. 
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pair to the American ſtandard. Numerous Parties 


were alſo employed in bringing off public ſtores, 


and in felling trees and throwing obſtructions in 


the way of the advancing royal army. At firſt an 


univerſal panic intimidated the inhabitants, but 
they ſoon recovered: the laws of ſelf-preſervation 
operated in their full force, and diffuſed a general 
activity through the adjacent ſtates. 'The forma- 
lities of convening, draughting, and officering the 
militia, were in many inſtances diſpenſed with, 
Hundreds ſeized their firelocks, and marched on 
the general call, without waiting for the orders 
of their immediate commanders, The inhabitants 
had no means for ſecurity, but to .abandon their 
habitations and take up arms; every individual 
ſaw the neceſſity of becoming a temporary ſoldier. 
The terror excited by the Indians inſtead of diſ- 
png the inhabitants to court Britiſh protection, 


had a contrary effect. The friends of the royal 


cauſe, as well as its enemies, ſuffered from their 
indiſcriminate barbarities. Among other inſtan- 

ces, the murder of Miſs M<Crea, excited an uni- 
verſal horror. This young lady, in the innocence 
of youth, and the bloom of beauty—the daughter 
of a ſteady loyaliſt, and engaged to be married to 
a Britiſh officer, was, on the very day of her in- 


tended nuptials, maſſacred by the ſavage auxiha- 
Ties attached to the Britiſh army. Occaſion was 


thereby given to inflame the populace, and to 
blacken the royal cauſe. The cruelties of the 
Indians, and the cauſe in which they were en- 
gaged, were aſſociated together, and preſented in 
one view to the alarmed inhabitants. In con- 
junction with other circumſtances, it impreſſed on 
the minds of the inhabitants a general conviction 
that a vigorous, determined oppoſition was the 
only alternative for the preſervation of their pro- 


perty, their children, and their wives. Could 
they have indulged the hope of ſecurity and pro- 


tection while they remained peaceably at their 
45 | homes, 
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homes, they would have found many excuſes for 
declining to aſſume the profeſſion of ſoldiers, but 
when they contraſted the dangers of a manly re- 
ſiſtance with thoſe of a paſſive ination, they choſe 
the former 'as the leaſt of 'two unavoidable evils: 
All the feeble aid which'the royal army received 
from their Indian auxiliaries, was infinitely over- 
balanced by the odium it brought on their cauſe, 
and by that determined ſpirit of oppoſition which 
the dread of their ſavage cruelties excited. An 
army was thus ſpeedily poured forth from the 
woods and mountains. When they who had be- 
un the retreat were nearly waſted away, the 
ſpirit of the country immediately ſupplied their 
place with a much greater and more formidable 
force. In addition to theſe. incitements, it was 
early conjectured, that the royal army, by puſhing 
forward would be ſo entangled as not to be able 
to advance or retreat on equal terms. Men of 
abilities and of eloquence, influenced with this 
expectation, harangued the inhabitants in their 
ſeveral towns, and ſet forth in high- colouring the 
cruelties of the ſavage auxiliaries of Great Britain, 
and the fair proſpeCts of capturing the whole force 
of their enemies, From the combined influence 
of theſe cauſes, the American army ſoon amount- 
ed to upwards of 13,000 men. „ 
While general Burgoyne was forcing his way 
down towards Albany, lieutenant-colonel St. Le- 
ger was co-operating with him in the Mohawk 
country. He had aſcended the river St. Lawrence, 
croſſed Lake Ontario, and commenced the ſiege of 
Fort Schuyler. On the approach of this detach- 
ment of the royal army, general Harkimer collect- 
ed about 800 of the whig militia of the parts adja- 
cent for the relief of the garriſon. i 
St. Leger, aware of the conſequences of being 
attacked in his trenches, detached ſir John John- 
ſon, with ſome Tories and Indians to lie in am- 
þuſh, and intercept the adyancing militia. The 
W | „ - ſtratagem 
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ſtratagem took effect: the general and his militia 
were ſurpriſed, but ſeveral of the Indians were ne- 
web verge killed by their fire. A ſcene of confu- 
ſion followed. Some of Harkimer's men run 
off, but others poſted themſelves behind logs, and 
continued to fight with bravery and ſucceſs. The 
loſs on the ſide of the Americans was 160 killed, 
beſides the wounded. Among the former was 
their gallant leader general Harkimer. Several 
of their killed and wounded were principal inha- 
bitants of that part of the country. Colonel St. 
Leger availed himſelf of the terror excited on this 
occaſion, and endeavoured by ſtrong reprefenta- 
tions of Indian barbarity to intimidate the garriſon 
| 1 into an immediate ſurrender. He ſent verbal 
and written meſſages, f#* demanding the ſurrender 
* of the fort, and ſtating the impoſſibility of their 
* obtaining relief, as their friends under general 
| e Harkimer were entirely cut off, and as general 
= * Burgoyne had forced his way through the coun- 
; try, and was daily receivingy the, ſubmiſſion of 
* the inhabitants;” he repreſentodit the pains he 
* had taken to ſoften the Indians, and to obtain 
b engagements from them, that in caſe of an im- 
* mediate ſurrender every man in the garriſon 
* ſhould be ſpared;” and particularly enlarged on 
the circumſtance, © that the Indians were deter- 
* mined, in caſe of their meeting with farther op 
* poſition, to maſſacre not only the garriſon, but 
« every man, woman, or child in the Mohawk 
« country.” Colonel Ganſevort, who command- 
ed in the fort, replied, © that being by the United 
« States entruſted with the charge of the garriſon, 
he was determined to defend it to the laſt extre- 
„ mity againſt all enemies whatever, without any 
= eee for the confequences of doing hy 
66 uty.“ . . ; . ; 
It being reſolved, notwithſtanding the threats of 
Indian barbarities, to defend the fort, lieutenant- 
colone] Willet undertook, in junction with lieute- 
— | | nant 
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nant Stockwell, to give information to their fel- 

low citizens of the ſtate of the garriſon. Theſe 
two adventurous officers paſſed by night through 
the beſiegers works, and at the hazard of falling 
into the hands of ſavages, and ſuffering from them 
the ſeverity of torture, made their way for fifty - 
miles through dangers and difficulties, in order to 
procure relief ſor their beſieged aſſociates. In the 
mean time, the Britiſh carried on their operations 


with ſuch induſtry, that in leſs than three weeks 


they had advanced within 150 yards of the fort. 
The brave garriſon in its hour of danger was not 
forgotten, general Arnold, with a brigade of con- 
tinental troops, had been previouſly detached by 
general Schuyler for their relief, and was then 
near at hand. Mr, Toſt Schulyer, who had been 
taken up by the Americans, on ſuſpicion of his 
being a ſpy, was promiſed his life and his eſtate, 
on conſideration that he would go and alarm the 
Indians with ſuch repreſentations of the numbers 
marching againſt them, as would occaſion their 
retreat. He immediately proceeded to the camp 

of the Indians, and being able to converſe in their 
own language, informed them that vaſt numbers 
of hoſtile Americans were near at hand; they 
were thoroughly frightened and determined to 
go off. St. Leger aſd every art to retain them, 
but nothing could change their determination. It 
is the characteriſtic of theſe people on a reverſe 
of fortune to betray: irreſolution, and a total want 
of that conſtancy which is neceſſary to ſtruggle for 
a length of time with difficulties. They found 
the fort ſtronger and better defended than was 
expected; they had loſt ſeveral head-men in 
their engagement with general Harkimer, and had 
gotten no plunder, Theſe circumſtances, added 
to the certainty of the approach of a re-inforce- 
ment to their adverſaries, which they believed tobe 
much greater than it really was, made them quite 
untractable. Part of them ipſtantly. +; 
„%% rrp | | And. 
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and the remainder threatened to follow, if the Bri- 
tiiſh did not immediately retreat. This meaſure 
was adopted, and the ſiege raiſed on the 22d of 
Auguſt. From the diſorder occaſioned by the 
precipitancy of the Indians, the tents, and much 
' of the artillery and ſtores of the beſiegers, fell into 
the hands of the garriſon. The diſcontented ſa- 
vages, exaſperated by their ill fortune, are ſaid, on 
their retreat, to have robbed their Britiſn aſſociates 
of their baggage and proviſions. 
While the tate of Fort Schuyler was in ſuſpenſe, 
it occurred to general Burgoyne, on hearing of its 
being beſieged, that a ſudden and rapid move- 
ment forward would be of the utmoſt conſequence. 
As the principal force of his adverſaries was in 
* front between him and Albany, he hoped, by ad- 
vancing on them, to reduce them to the neceſſity 
of fighting, or of retreating out of his way to New- 
England. Had they, to avoid an attack, retreat- 
ed up the Mohawk river, they would, in caſe of 
St. Leger's ſucceſs, have put®themiſelves between 
two fires. Had they retreuted 6A any, it was 
ſuppoſed their fituation would have been worſe, 
as a co-operation from New-York was expected. 
A plan was therefore formed to open reſources 
from the plentiful farms of Vermont. Every day's 
account, and particularly the information of co- 
lonel Skene, induced Burgoyne to believe, that 
one deſcription of the inhabitants in that country 
were panic ftruck, and that another, and by far 
the moſt numerous, were friends to the Britiſh in- 
tereſt, and only wanted the appearance of a pro- 
tecting power to ſhew themſelves. Relying on 
this intelligence, he detached only 300 men, 100 
Indians, and two field pieces, which he ſuppoſed- 
would be fully ſufficient for the expedition. The 
command of this force was given to lieutenant- 
colonel Baum, and it was ſuppoſed that with it he 
would be enabled to ſeize upon a magazine of 
ſupplies which the Americans had collected at 
Le. Bennington, 
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Bennington, and which was only guarded by mi» 
| litia. It was alſo intended to try the temper of 
the inhabitants, and to mount the dragoons.  Lieus, 
tenant-colonel Baum was inſtructed to keep the 
regular force poſted, while the light troops felt. 
their way; and to avoid all danger of being ſur- 
rounded, or of having his retreat cut off; but he 
proceeded with leſs caution than his perilous ſitu- 
tion required. Confiding in the numbers and pros. 
miſed aid of thoſe who were depended upon as 
friends, he preſumed too much. On his approach | 
ing the place of his deſtination, he found the Ame- 
rican militia ſtronger than had been ſuppoſed ; he 
therefore took poſt in the vicinity, entrenched his 
party, and diſpatched an expreſs to general Bur- 
goyne, with an account of his ſituation. Colonel 
Breyman was detached to reinforce him. Though 
every exertion. was made to puſh forward this re- 
inforcement, yet, from the impracticable face of 
the country, and defective means of tranſporta- 
tion, 32 hours elapſed before they had marched 
24 miles. General Starke, who commanded the 
American militia at Bennington, engaged with 
them before the junction of the two royal detach-. 
ments could be effected. On this oecaſion, about 
800 undiſciplined militia, without bayonets, or a 
ſingle piece of artillery, attacked and routed 300 
regular troops, advantageouſly poſted behind en- 
trenchments—furniſhed with the beſt arms, and 
defended with two pieces of artillery. The field 
pieces were taken from the party commanded by 
col. Baum, and the greateſt part of the detach- 
ment was either killed or captured, Colonel Brey- 
man arrived on the ſame ground and on the fame. 
day, but not till the action was over. Inſtead of, 1 
meeting his friends, as he expected, he found him 
ſelf brifkcly attacked. This was begun by colonel. 
Warner, (who. with his continental regiment, hays. - 
Ing been ſent for from Mancheſter, came oppor-, - 1 
tunely at this time) and, was well {ported a | 
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Stark's militia, which had juſt defeated the party 
commanded by colonel Baum. Breyman's troops, 
though fatigued with their preceding march, be- 
haved with great reſolution, but were at length 
compelled to abandon their artillery, and retreat. 


In theſe two actions the Americans took four braſs 
field pieces, twelve braſs drums, 250 dragoon 
ſwords, four ammunition waggons, and about 


* priſoners. The loſs of the Americans, inclu- 
ve of their wounded, was about 100 men. 
The defeat of lieutenant-colonel Baum was the 
firſt event which for a long time had taken place 
in favor of the American northern army. From 
December 1775, it had experienced one misfor- 


tune treading on the heels of another, and defeat 


fucceeding defeat. Every movement had been 
either retreating or evacuating. The ſubſequent 
tranſactions preſent a remarkable contraſt. For 
tune which, previous to the battle of Bennington, 
had not for a moment quitted the Britiſh ſtandard, 
ſeemed after that event, as if ſhe had totally de- 
ſerted it, and gone over to the oppoſite party. _ 


After the evacuation of Ticonderago, the Ame- 


 ricans had fallen back from one place toanother, till 


they at laſt fixed at Vanſhaick's Iſland. Soon after 


the retreating ſyſtem was adopted, congreſs recall- 
ed their general officers, aud put general Gates at 


the head of their northern army. His arrival gave 


freſh vigour to the exertions of the inhabitants. 


The militia, fluſhed with their recent victory at 


Bennington, collected in great numbers to his 
ſtandard; they ſoon began to be animated with a 


hope of ans the whole Britiſh army. A ſpirit 
of adventure bur 


forth in many different points of 
direction. While general Burgoyne was urging 
his preparations for advancing towards Albany, an 


enterprize was undertaken by general Lincoln to 


recover Ticonderago, and the other poſts in the 


rear of the royal army. He detached colonel 


Brown with 500 men to the landing at Lake 


George. 
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| George. The colonel conduRted his operations 
with ſo much addreſs, that he ſurpriſed all the 
out-poſts between the landing at the north end of. 


Lake George, and the body of the fortreſs at Ti- 


conderago. He alfo took Mount Defiance and 
Mount Hope, the French lines, and a blockhouſe, 


200 batteaux, ſeveral gun-boats, and an armed 


floop, together with 290 priſoners, and at the ſame 
time releaſed 100 Americans. His own loſs was 
trifling. Colonel Brown and colone]! Johnſon, the 
latter of whom had been detached with 500 men 
to attempt Mount Independence, on examination 
found that the reduction of eithef that poſt or of 
Ticonderoga, was beyond their ability. When 
the neceſſary ſtores for thirty days fubſiſtence were 


drought forward from Lake George, general Bur- 


goyne gave up all communication with the maga- 
Zines in the rear, and croſſed Hudſon's river. 
General Burgoyne, after croſſing the Hudſon, 


advanced along its fide, and in four days encamp- 


ed on the heights, about two miles from general 
Gates's camp, which was three miles above Still- 
water. The Americans, elated with their ſuc- 
ceſſes at Bennington and Fort Schuyler, thought 
no more of retreating, but came. out to meet the 
advancing Britiſh, and engaged them with firm- 


neſs and reſolution. The attack began a little be- | 


fore mid-day, (Sept. the 19th.) between the ſcout- 
ing parties of the two armies. The commanders 
on both ſides ſupported and re- inforced their re- 
fpective parties. The conflict, though ſevere, was 
only partial for an hour and half, but after a ſhort 
puts it became genera}, and continued for three 

ours without any intermiſſion. A conſtant blaze 
of fire was kept up, and both armies ſeemed to be 


determined on death or victory. The Americans 


and Biitiſh alternately drove, and were driven by 
each other; men, and particularly officers, drop- 


ped eyery moment, and on every ſide. Several of 


the Americans placed themſelves in high trees, 


and 
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and as often as they could diſtinguiſh an officer's 

uniform, took him off by deliberately aiming at his 
perſon. Few actions have been characteriſed b. 
more obſtinacy in attack or defence; the Briti 
| repeatedly tried their bayonets, but without their 
gs 1 ſucceſs in the uſe of that weapon. At 
n night put an end to the effuſion af blood. 
| I !be Britiſh loſt upwards of 500 men, including 


| their killed, wounded, and priſoners. The Ame- + 
| ricans, incluſive of the miſſing, loſt 319. Thirty- 
- fix out of 48 Britiſh matroſſes were killed or 
3 wounded. The 62d: regiment, which was 500 
ſtrong when it left Canada, was reduced to 60 
men and 4 or 5 officers. This hard-fought battle 
decided nothing, and little efe than honor was 
gained by either army, but nevertheleſs it was 
ollowed by important confequences : of theſe, 
one was the diminution of the zeal and alacrity of 
the Indians in the Britiſh army. This was not 
. the only diſappointment which general Burgoyne 
| experienced. From the commencement. of the 
expedition, he had promiſed himſelf a ſtrong rein- 
forcement from. that part of the Britiſh army which 
was ſtationed at New-York; he depended on its 
being able to force its way to Albany, and to join 
him there, or in the vicinity. This co-operation, 
though attempted, failed in the execution, while 
the expectation of it contributed to involve him in 
ſome difficulties to which he would not other- 
wiſe have been expoſed. VVV 
On the 21ſt Sept. general Burgoyne received 
8 intelligence in a cypher, that ſir Henry Clinton, 
who then commanded at New-Y ork, intended to 
make a diverſion, in his favor, by attacking the 
fortreſſes which the Americans had erected on 
Hudſon's River, to obſtruct the intercourſe be- 
tween New-York and Albany. In anſwer to this 
he diſpatched to ſir Henry Clinton ſome truſty 
perſons, with a full account of his fituation, and 
with inſtructions to preſs the immediate execu- 
| 2g 1 ; tion, 
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tion of the propoſed co-operation, and to aſſure 
him that he was enabled in point of proviſions and 
fixed in his reſolution, to hold his preſent poſition 
till the 12th of October, in the hopes of favorable 
events. The reaſonable expeCtation of a diver- 
ſion from New-York, founded on this intelli- 
ence, made it diſgraceful -to_ retreat, and at the 
7 time improper to urge offenſive operations, 
In this poſture of affairs, a delay of two or three 
weeks, in expectation of the promiſed co-opera- 
tion from New-Y ork, became neceſſary, In the 
mean time, the proviſions of the royal army were 
leſſening, and the animation and numbers of the 
American army increaſing. The New-England 
people were fully ſenſible, that their All was at 
ſtake, and at the ſame time ſanguine, that by vi- 
gorous exertions Burgoyne would be ſo entangled, 
that his ſurrender would be unavoidable, Every 
moment made the ſituation of the Britiſh army 
more critical. From the uncertainty of receiving 
farther ſupplies, general Burgoyne leſſened the 
ſoldiers proviſions. The 12th. of October, the 
term till which the royal army had agreed to wait 
for aid from New-York, was faſt approaching, 
and no intelligence of the expected co-operation 
had arrived. In this alarming ſituation, it was 
thought proper to make a movement to the left 
of the Americans. The body of troops employed 
for this purpoſe conſiſted of 1500 choſen men, 
and was commanded by generals its Phil- 
lips, Reideſel, and Frazer. As they advanced, (on 
the 7th of Oct.) they were checked by a ſudden 
and impetuous attack; but major Ackland, at the 
head of the Britiſh grenadiers, ſuſtained it with 
great firmneſs. The Americans extended their 
attack along the whole front of the German troops, 
| who were poſted on the right of the grenadiers, 
and they alſo marched a large body round their . | 
flank, in order to cut off their retreat. To op- 1 | 
poſe this bold enterpriſe, the Britiſh ight infan- - 520 
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try, with a part 3 regiment, were di. 
| retted to form a'fecond line, and to cover the re- 
ll, - treat of the troops into the camp. In the mean 
1 time, the Americans puthed forward a freſh and a 
ſtrong re. inforcement, to renew the action of 


Burgoyne's left. That part of his army was 
obliged to give way, but the light infantry and 
24th regiment, by a quick movement, came to its 
fuccour, and ſaved it from total ruin. The Britiſh 
lines being expoſed to great danger, the troops 
which were neareſt to them returned for their de- 
fence. General Arnold, with a brigade of continen- 

al troops, puſhed for the works poſſeſſed by lord 
Balcarras, at the head of the Britiſh light infantry ; 
but the brigade having an abbatis to croſs, and 
many other obſtructions to ſurmount, was com- 
pelled to retire. Arnold left this brigade, and 
came to Jackſon's regiment, which he ordered in- 
ſtantly to advance and attack the lines and redoubt 
in their front, which were defended by lieutenant- 
colonel Breyman at the head of the German gre- 
nadiers, Ihe aſſailants puſhed on with rapidity 
and carried the works; Arnold was one of the 
firſt who entered them. Lieutenant-colonel Brey- 
man was killed: the the troops commanded by . 
him retired firing ; they gained their tents about 
30 or 40 yards Rom their works, but on finding 
that the aſſault was general, they gave one fire, 
after which ſome retreated to the Britiſh camp, 
but others threw down their arms. The night 
put an end to the 8 1 * 
Ibis day was fatal to many brave men; the Bri- 
tiſh officers ſuffered more than their common pro- 
portion. , e general Frazer, on 
account of his diſtinguiſned merit, was the ſubject 
of particular regret : fir James Clark, Burgoyne's 
aid-de-camp, was mortally wounded : the 1 
himſelf had a narrow eſcape, a ſhot paſſed through 
his hat, and another through his cloaths : majors 

Williams and Ackland were taken, and the latter 
5 N wwounded. 
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wounded.. The loſs of the Americans was incon- 
ſiderable; but general Arnold, to-whoſe impetuo- 
ſity they were much indebted for the ſueceſs of 
the day, was among their wounded. They took 
more than 200 priſoners, beſides 9 pieces of braſs 
artillery, and the encampment of a German bri- 
gade with all their equipage.  _ 2 
I) be royal troops were under arms the Whole 
of the next day, in expectation of another action, 
but nothing more than ſkirmiſhes took place. At 
this time the American general Lincoln, when re- 
connoitring, receivedadangerous wound; an even 
which was greatly regretted, as he poſſeſſed much 
of the eſteem and he 7 hk of the Americanarmy, 
The poſition of the Britiſh army, after the 
action of the 7th, was ſo dangerous, that an im- 
mediate and total change became neceſſary. This 
hazardous meaſure was executed without loſs ox 
diſorder : the : Britiſh camp, with all its appurte- 
nances, was removed in the courſe of. a ſingle 
night. The American general now ſaw a fair 
proſpect of overcoming the army oppoſed to him, 
without expoſing his own to the danger of an- 
other battle. His meaſures. were therefore prin- 
cipally calculated to cut off their retreat, and 
prevent them receiving any farther ſupplies. _ 
While general Burgoyne was puſhing on to- 
wards Albany, an unſucceſsful attempt to relieve. 
him 5 by the Britiſh commander in New- 
York. For this purpoſe, fir Henry Clinton con- 
ducted an expedition up Hudſon's River. This 
conſiſted of about 3000 men, and was accompa- 
nied by a ſuitable naval force: after making many 
feints he landed at Stoney Point, and marched 
over the mountains to Fort Montgomery, and at- 
tacked the different redoubts. The garriſon, com- 
manded by governor Clinton, a brave and intel- 
ligent officer, -made a gallant reſiſtance; but. as 
the poſt had been deſigned principally to prevent 
the paſſing of ſhips, the N on the land ſide 
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were incomplete and untenable. When it began 
to grow dark, the Britiſh entered the fort with 
fixed bayonets. The loſs on neither fide was 
great ; governor Clinton, general James Clinton, 
and moſt of the officers and men effected their 
eſcape under cover of a thick ſmoke .and dark- 
neſs that ſuddenly prevailed. 
The reduction of this poſt furniſhed the Britiſh 
with an opportunity for opening a paſſage up the 
North-River, but inſtead of puſhing forward to 
Burgoyne's encampment, or even to Albany, 
they ſpent ſeveral days in laying waſte the adja- 
cent country. The Americans deſtroyed Fort 
Conſtitution, and alſo ſet fire to two new frigates 
and ſome other veſſels. General Tryon at the 
ſame time deſtroyed a ſettlement, called Conti- 
nental Village, which contained barracks for 
1500 men, beſides many ſtores. Sir James Wal- 
lace with a flying ſquadron of light frigates, and 
eneral Vaughan with a detachment of land 
forces, continued on and near the river for ſeveral 
days, deſolating the country near its margin. Ge- 
neral Vaughan ſo completely burned Eſopus, a 
fine flouriſhing village, that a fingle houſe was not 
left ſtanding, though on his approach, the Ame- 
ricans had ſeft the town without making any re- 
Aae %%% 8 
In the mean time Gates poſted 1400 men on 
the heights oppoſite the fords of Saratoga, and 
2000 more in the rear, to prevent a retreat to 
Fort Edward, and 1500 at a ford higher up. Bur 
gone received intelligence of theſe movements, 
.and concluded from them, eſpecially from the laſt, 
that Gates meant to turn his right. This, if effect- 
ed, would have entirely encloſed him: to avoid 
being hemmed in, he reſolved on an immediate 
retreat to Saratoga. His hoſpital, with the ſick 
and wgunded, were neceſſarily left behind, but 
they were recommended to the humanity of ge- 
neral Gates, and received from him every in 
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dulgence their ſituation required. When general 
Burgoyne arrived at Saratoga, he found that the 
Americans had poſted a conſiderable force on the 
oppoſite heights to impede his paſſage at that 
ford. In order to prepare the way for a retreat MW 
to Lake George, general Burgoyne ordered a de- 
tachment of artificers, with a ſtrong eſcort of Bri 
tiſh and provincials, to repair the bridges and open 
the road leading thither. Part of the eſcort was 
withdrawn on other duty, and the remainder, on 
a ſlight attack of an inconſiderable party of Ame- 
ricans, ran away. .The workmen thus left with- 
out ſupport, were unable to effe&t the buſineſs on 
which they had been ſent. The only practicable 
route of retreat which now remained, was by a 
night march to Fort Edward. Before this attempt 
could be made, fcouts returned with I e 
that the Americans were entrenched oppoſite to 
_ thoſe fords on the Hudſon's River, over which it 
was propoſed to paſs, and that they were alſo in 
force on the high ground between Fort Edward 
and Fort George; they had at the ſame time par- 
ties down the whole ſhore and poſts, ſo near as to 
obſerve every motion of the royal army. Their 
poſition nearly extended round the Britiſh, and 
was by the nature of the ground in a great mea- 
ſure ſecured from the attacks. The royal army 
could not ſtand its ground where it was, from the 
want of the means neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence; 
nor could it advance towards Albany without at- 
tacking a force greatly ſuperior in number; nor 
could it retreat without making good its way over 
a river in face of a ſtrong party, advantageouſly 
_ Poſted on the oppoſite fide. In caſe of either at- 
_ tempt, the Americans were ſo near as to diſcover 
every, movement, and by means of their bridge 
could bring their whole force to operate. : 
Truly diſtreſſing was the condition of the royal 
army. Abandoned in the moſt critical moment 
by their Indian allies—unſupported by their bre. 
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thren in New-Y ork—weakened by the timidity and 
deſertion of the Canadians—worn down by a ſeries 
of inceſſant efforts, and greatly reduced in their 
numbers by repeated battles, they were inveſted 
by an army nearly three times their number, with- 
out a poſlibflity of retreat, or of repleniſhing their 
exhauſted ſtock of proviſions. A continual can- 
nonade pervaded their camp, and rifle and grape 
ſhot fell in many parts of their lines; they never- 
theleſs retained a great ſhare of fortitude. 
In the mean time the American army was 
hourly increafing. Volunteers came in from all 
quarters, eager to ſhare in the glory of deſtroying 
or capturing thoſe whom they conſidered as their 
moſt dangerous enemies. The 13th of October 
at length arrived: the day was ſpent in anxious 
expectation of its producing ſomething of eonſe- 
quence. But as no proſpect of aſſiſtance appear- 
ed, and their proviſions were nearly expended, 
the hope of receiving any in due time for their 
relief could not re = 0 Þ be farther indulged. 
General Burgoyne thought proper in the evening 
to take an account of the proviſions left. It was 
found on inquiry, that they would amount to no 
more than a ſcanty ſubſiſtence for three days. In 
this ſtate of diſtreſs, a council of war was called, 
and it was made ſo general, as to comprehend 
both the field officers and the captains. Their una- 
nimous opinion was, that their preſent ſituation 
juſtified a capitulation on honourable terms. A 
meſſenger was therefore diſpatched to begin this 
; billinefs General Gates in the firſt inſtance de- 
manded, that the royal army ſhould ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war. He alſo propoſed that the Britiſh 
ſhould ground their arms. But General Burgoyne 
replied, © this article is inadmiſſible in every ex- 
e tremity ; ſooner than this army will conſent to 
* ground their arms in their encampment, they 
will ruſh on the enemy, determined to take no 
« quarter,” After various meſſages a convention 
| Was 
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was ſettled, by which the Britiſh troops were al- 
lowed to march out of the camp with the honours: 


of war, and its, camp artillery, to a fixed place 
where they were to depoſit their arms: to be allow- 
ed a free embarkation to Europe from Boſton upon 
condition of their not ſerving. in America, dur- 
ing the war. According to the account of the 
provincials the whole number of killed, wounded, 
found in hoſpitals, and taken priſoners, from the 
th of July till this unfortunate 17th of October, 


Pl 
Fd 
1 


was upwards of 9,213 men. 


In theſe, ſtruggles between Great Britain and 
her Colonies it was hardly probable that France 
would remain an inactive ſpectator; to participate 
of the American commerce was the ardent wiſh of 

the trading part of that nation, and to ſever, for | 

ever, the American colonies from the dominion of x 
England was the favorite object of the court; all | 
that remained was to deceive the Engliſh miniſtry 
till the plot was ripe for execution, in which It 

muſt be confeſſed they ſucceeded but too well. 
When parliament aſſembled on the 2oth of No- 
vember it was ſaid in the ſpeech from the throne. 
« that repeated aſſurances fm foreign powers of 

their pacific diſpoſition had been received; but 1 
« that while the armaments in the ports of France | 
« and Spain continued, his majelly had thought | 
« it adviſcable to make a conlide tale auge 
« tion to his naval force, as well to keep the Ring- 
dom in a reſpectable ſtate of ſecurity, as to pro- 

“ vide an adequate protection to the extenſive 

* commerce of his ſubjects.” _ „„ 
In the houſe of lords, lord Chatham endeavored 
to aſſure the houſe of the hoſtile intention of 

France and Spain, and reprobated in ſtrong lan- 
guage, the barbarous manner in which the war 
was carried on. ie 
_ Notwithſtanding the loſs of the northern army, 
the miniſtry ſeemed ſtill. determined as to the pro- 
ſecution of their coercive ſyſtem. It was propoſ- 10 
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ed to put to the teſt that loyalty and attachment 
which many towns in Great Britain had profeſſed, 
by requeſting them now to exert their reſpective 
influence in raiſing regments. The court party in 
the city of London aſſembled themſelves for this 
purpoſe and were denominated (from the place of 
their meeting) the White Hart affociation. The. 
lord mayor was zealous in the ſervice of this party. 
In a common council ebe e 
A. D. 2778. the 16th, a bounty was propoſed to be 
granted by the city for raiſing men for 
the land and ſea ſervice. The rave party op- 
poſed with great warmth this meaſure, as counte- 
nancing a ruinous coercive ſyſtem, the motion was 
therefore rejected; but the court party though 
foiled in this attempt, opened a ſubſcription for 
the ſupport of government, and in a ſhort time 
above 20,0001]. were ſubſcribed. The oppoſition 
ſtrongly contended againſt raiſing troops without 
the conſent of parliament” and regarded the mea- 
ſure as illegal and unconſtitutional. VV 
The deſigns of France now became conſpicuous, 
and ripe for execution. On the 14th of March 
his majeſty ſignified to both houſes by his meſſage, 
« that being informed by order of the French king, 
e that a treaty of amity and commerce had been 
* ſigned between the court of France, and certain 
„ perſons employed by his majeſty's revolted ſub- 
„ jects in North America, he had judged it ne- 
* ceſſary to direct, that a copy of the declaration, 
© delivered. by the French ambaſlador, to lord 
« viſcount Weymouth, be laid before the houſe of 
commons; and at the ſame time to acquaint 
« them, that his majeſty had thought proper, in 
© conſequence of this offenſive communication on 
| the part of France, to ſend orders to his am- 
* baſſador to withdraw from that court.“ 
In this notice of the treaty of commerce and 
amity between France and the American ſtates, 
to the-Britiſh ambaſſador, it is aſſerted that the 
TE f United 
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United ſtates have reſerved the liberty of treating 
with every nation whatever, upon the ſame foot- 
ing of equality and reciprocity. In making this 
communication to the court of London, the French 
king is firmly perſuaded it will find new proofs of 
his majeſty's con/tant and ſincere diſpoſition # peace. 
However reaſonable it may appear that every 
foreign power ſhould be at liberty to enter into 
treaties of commerce and amity with ſtates wo 
have declared themſelves independent, and there- 
by invited ſuch treaties, yet the Britiſh court re- 
garded ſuch a convention with her revolted colo- 
nies as equivalent to a commencement of hoſtilities, 
and an open declaration of war on the part of 
France. The hoſtile intentions of the Prenel 5 
indeed plainly appeared to the 1 nation wen 
intelligence was received that D' Eſtaing, with 
twelve ſhips of the line, had. ſailed from Toulon 
about the middle of April. The miniſtry were 
greatly cenſured for their negligence in not fitting 
out a naval force ſufficient to cope with that of 
the French, eſpecially as ſir William Meredith 
proved in the houſe that miniſters had received 
intelligence from January to April, of the equip- 
ment, and ſailing of the Toulon fleet. Miniſters 
were relieved from the arduous taſk of anſwering 
the ſoundeſt arguments againſt the American war, 
by the death * the celebrated lord Chatham, on 
the 11th of May. His lordſhip was ſeized with a 
fainting fit in the midſt of a ſpeech concerning an 
addreſs . propoſed by the duke of Richmond for 
granting independence to America, and expired 
at his ſeat at Hayes, in Kent. That this illuſtrious 
character had failings muſt be allowed by the warms, 
eſt of his advocates ; but though the imperfection 
of human nature eclipſed for a time the name of 
Chatham, let it be remembered, it never obſcured 
the ſplendor of that of Pitt. His abilities were of 
the molt attractive kind, for they drew and fixed 
the admiration even of his enemies; they were 
Z __ likewiſe 
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like wiſe ſolid, for they raiſed this country from 
calamities to glory, from poverty to riches 
In the courſe of he ſeſſion a bill was introduc- 
ed into Parliament for appointing commiſſioners 
to treat with the Americans, and to make the 
moſt ample conceſſions with reſpect to taxation, 
internal government, the reſtoration of chartered 
rights, &c. As the minority, rather favored 
me; meaſure, the Bill paſſed» with, little op- 
We left the ſeat of war in America with an ne- 
count of the capture of General Burgoyne and 
his army. The provincial troops now began to 
be inured to the toils of war, and cheered by the 
late ſucceſs over the Britiſh forces at Saratoga. 
The American cauſe was greatly ſtrengthened by 
the arrival of Silas Deane at New Vork from 
France, with the treaties agreed upon at that 
court; from this encouragement given them by 
the French, they regarded Spain as acceding to 
the fame conditions 
General Howe' returned to England in May, 
and was fucceeded in the command of the army 
at Philadelphia by fir Henry Clinton, and in the 
beginning of June the commiſſioners appointed 
by the new conciliatory act, viz. the earl of Carliſle, 
Mr. Eden, and governor Johnſon (with whom was 
Joined in the commiſſion the commander in chief 
_ fir Henry Clinton, ) arrived in the Delaware. The 
conditions they held out to congreſs were ſuch as 
would at one time have been accepted, 'but that 
time was elapſed. The congreſs refuſed to enter 
on the conſideration of peace without a previous 
acknowledgment of independence. The com- 
miſſioners made ſome attempts, in the public pa- 
pers, to animate the people in the cauſe of Britain, 
as it had been er that a great proportion 
of them were well affected; ſome of the members 


of congreſs induſtriouſly obviated their endeavours 
by a counter addreſs, in which they reminded the 


people 
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people of their ſolemn engagements with France, 
and how little was to be expected from thoſe who 
had perſecuted them with unabdting cruelty, + 

The Britiſh army, about the middle of, June, 

_ evacuated Philadelphia; and in the conſequent _ 
retreat of the army to the northward, general 
Waſhington detached ſome troops to throw dif- 
ficulties in their way. Waſhington, obſerving that 
Clinton altered his courſe and was | proceeding 
towards the ſea coaſt, detached ſome choſen 
troops under the marquis de Fayette, who had 
early in the conteſt embarked from France, and 
entered as a volunteer in the cauſe of liberty, to 

' haraſs the army in its march. As the Britiſh 
proceeded on their march in the morning of the = 
28th of June, ſeveral. columns of the Americans | 
made their attack upon the rear by a ſevere can-- 
nonade, but were ſoon put to flight by the king's 
troops, and obliged to take another polition, where 
their front being covered by a marſhy hallo w, it 
was ſcarcely poſſible to attack them. The Britiſh- 1 
army arrived at the highlands of Naveſink, in the 
neighhourhood of Sandy-Hook, on the laſt: day of 
June; lord Howe's fleet had arrived at the latter 
place on the preceding day. The army was after- 

wards ſafely conveyed to New-Y ork. . W 

D Eſtaing, on the 11th of July, appeared. in 
ſight of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy-Hook. His 
force conſiſted of twelve ſail of the line and three 
frigates.” The Engliſh fleet was ſomewhat infe- 

rior. D'Eſtaing, defigning to attack the Britiſh 
fleet in the harbour, caſt anchor on the Jerſey 
ſide, about four miles without the Hobk. The 
Engliſh ſailors. had the mortification to ſee their 
fleet blocked up in their: own harbour for eleven 

days, and the French flag flying without. On the 
224 of July, however, the French admiral ſet ſail 
and-concerted meaſures with general Salfivan for 
the reduction of Rhode Iſland. The latter was 
to invade the iſland, on its north end, from the 
1 | continent, 
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continent, and the former was to enter the har- 
bour of Newport, and thus incloſe the Britiſh 
troops on every fide. Lord Howe, as foon as he 
received intelligence' of the danger of Rhode- 
Hand, ſet fail to relieve it, but, through unavoid- 
able delays, did not arrive until the Jay after the 
French had entered the harbour. The two fleets 
ſtood out to ſea, but were prevented from fighting 
by a violent tempeſt, which ſeparated and da- 
// oe ren DO Oe, 
General Sullivan, having landed on the north 
end of Long-Iſland, conſtructed batteries on Hang- 
man's Hill, and formed lines of approach; but 
finding that he was not aided by the French fleet 
in the manner he expected, and being deſerted by 
the New England and Connecticut volunteers, he 
retreated —5 paſſed over to the continent. About 
this time lord Cornwallis and general Knyphau- 
ſen made a diſpoſition of their troops ſo favor- 
able, that, being only ſeparated by the North 
River, they could unite their forces within twenty - 
four hours, while they prevented the ſeparated 
ſtrength of general Waſhington from uniting in 
leſs than eight or ten das 
The Indians under colonel Butler and one 
Brandt, began at this time to put in practice their 
predatory defigns, they committed the greateſt 
| cruelties to all ages, ſexes, and conditions; and 
mamany devaſtations, particularly the deſtruction of 
ite ſettlement of Wyoming, a happy and thriving 
ſettlement, conſiſting of et townſhips, each con- 
| taining a ſquare of five miles, ſituated on the eaſt- 
1 ern branch of the Suſquehanna; we would draw a 
veil over theſe enormities, if by our efforts the 
character of the Engliſh nation could remain un- 
affected, but it is impoſſible ; the tranſactions of 
Butler and his ſavages, ſtand recorded in monu- 
ments that will laſt with time itſelf, and chill every 
feeling breaſt for many a diſtant year. Though' 
theſe injuries called loudly for revenge, - the 
5 | ; onor 
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honor of the Americans little was done in the 
indulgence of it. e e TT 
Ihe commiſſioners from England made but a 
ſmall progreſs in the buſineſs of negociation. It 
has been ſaid, that habituated to ſcenes of cor- 
ruption at home, they ſtooped to the ſame mean 
arts when they had croſſed the Atlantic. But 
when the inſtrument of their meaneſs George 
Johnſtone, eſq. offered a bribe to Mr. Joſeph 
Reed of 10,0091. the honeſt American replied, he 
„ was not worth purchaſing ; but ſuch as he was, 
e the king of Great Britain was not rich enough 
to doit *.” Mr. Johnſtone afterwards ſolemnly 
diſavowed this part of the tranſaction, and lord 
Carliſle and the other commiſſioners declared 
their ignorance of the matters ſpecified by congreſs 
relative to bribery and corruption. ED 
Finding milder means ineffeQtual, the commiſ- 
ſioners, in the beginning of October, iſſued their 
celebrated . and proclamation, in which 
they informed the people that a total change 
would take place immediately in the ſyſtem of the 
war; a change to which Britain now was driven 
from neceſſity, in order that ſhe might deſtroy, or 
render vſeleſ⸗ a connection contrived: for her ruin, 
and the aggrandizement of France. The wy <-> 
in a cautionary addreſs, adviſed the people to ſome 
meaſures for their defence againſt the depreda- 
tions and rapine which it would now be natural 
to expect. Theſe addreſſes and counter-addrefſes 
to the people of America, filled with threats on 
the one hand and caution. on the other were the 
only fruits of the labours of the commiſſioners, 
who came from England to negociate 1 
The chief ſcene 1 action between the Engliſh 
and French fleets, was the Weſt- Indies, where we 
reduced St. Lucia. But this advantage was more 
than counter- balanced by the loſs of Dominica, 
I gee Dr, Ramſay's Hiſtory, vol. ii, p.78. / 
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St. Vincents, and Grenada. In America the 
principal event was the reduction of Georgia, by 
commodore Parker and colone] Campbell who 
took poſſeſſion of the capital city Savannah, and 
reduced the whole province in leſs than a fort- 
night. As to general Waſhington, he ſtill kept 
upon the defenſive; nor could fir Henry Clinton, 
with all his military {kill and addreſs, bring him 
„ rt on onion op Pod 
Admiral Keppel ſailed from Portſmouth with 
__ twentyſailof the line, before war had been declared 
or even repriſals ordered, when he arrived in the 
Bay of Biſcay, he obſerved two French frigates 
taking a ſurvey of the Britiſſ fleet. Determined 
to riſ the conſequences of ſuch conduct as the 
neceſſity of the moment ſuggeſted, he gave orders 
for the frigates to be attacked, which were ſoon 
forced to yield to the Engliſh flag. When how- 
ever he underſtood the ſuperior force of the French 
in Breſt-water to be thirty-two ſail of the line, be- 
ſides ten or twelve frigates, he thought it prudent 
to return to Portſmouth, in order to augment bis 
force; and on the gth of July he was enabled to 
put to ſea again with 24 ſail of the line, and was 
Joined on the way by ſix more. The French king 
made the capture of his frigates a pretence for or- 
dering repriſals; this was retorted on the part of 
Great Britain, and war was now virtually pro- 
claimed, although the accuſtomed ceremony was 
,, io aopra Po eony 
Ihe day before the Britiſh fleet failed from 
Portſmouth, the French fleet ſailed from Breft, 
amounting to 32 ſail of the line, with a great num- 
ber of frigates, under the command of the count 
d' Orvilliers, aſſiſted by ſeveral other admirals in 
different diviſions; The Englth fleet was divided 
into three diviſions; the van commanded by ad- 
miral Harland, of the red, and the rear by ſir 
Hugh Palliſer, of the blue. The fleets came in 
\, bght of each other on the 23d of July. 8 
. | #590 
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the French commander perceived that Keppel's' 
fleet had been reinforced, he avoided an engage- 


gagement, and as night was faſt coming on, the 
latter formed a line, leaving it to the enemy to 
make an attack. In the morning the French fleet 
had gained the weather-gage, by which they had 
it in their power to hazard or avoid an action: 
admiral Keppel had many motives for attempting 
to bring on a general engagement; one was the 
protection of two Eaſt- India, and two Weſt - India 


fleets hourly expected. It was probable at the 
ſame time that the French commander entertained 
hopes of a reinforcement. Mr. Keppel diſcon- 
tinued the ſignal for eee the line of battle, 


and put up that for chaſing to windward. In this 
manner he kept up a chace, in order to ſeize the 
firſt opportunity of a change of wind, to bring the 
enemy to a deciſive action. ee 
On the morning of the 27th of July, the vice- 
admiral of the blue was rather more to leeward 
than his ſtation required, upon which Mr. Keppel 


threw out a ſignal for ſeveral ſhips of that diviſion 


to chace to windward.- About eleven o'clock the 
fleets were. ſo thifted, by changes of wind, not 
eaſily underſtood by landimen, that an engage- 


ment ſeemed inevitable, which however the French 


{till endeavoured to avoid by putting about to a 
_ contrary tack, inſtead of lying to, and receiving the 
Britiſh fleet in a line of battle on the ſame tack, 
ſo that the ſhips could only engage as they paſſed. 
In this ſituation any Britiſh ſhips that could in the 


ſeaman's phraſe fetch the head of the French fleet, 


would engage with every ſhip of the line. This 
mode is obviouſly diſadvantageous for the purpoſes 
of a general engagement, but there was now no 
choice. The French fleet began by firing from a 
—_ diſtance at the headmoſt of fir Robert Har- 
land's diviſion, who did not return a ſingle ſhot till 

they came very near; the example was followed 
by the reſt of the Britiſh fleet, ſo that in a ſhort 
i Gs 3 | 
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\. time they were all in battle. The action laſted 
about three hours, and both ſides did conſiderable 
execution. As ſoon as the ſmoke permitted ad- 


miral Keppel to make an obſervation, he perceived 
that the vice admiral of the red, with part of his 


diviſion, had already tacked, and was ſtanding to- 


wards the enemy, but that none of the other ſhips 


that were come out of the action had yet tacked. 


His own ſhip the Victory, was not in a condition 


for immediate tacking, but notwithſtanding her 
damages, ſhe was the firſt. ſhip that wore of the 
centre diviſion, and that got round again towards 
the enemy. Hauling down the ſignal for battle, 


he made the ſignal for the line of battle a-head. 
The vice admiral of the blue was a-head of the 
Victory, his proper ſtation, yet he diſregarded the 


| ſignal, quitted his ſtation, paſſed his admiral to 


leeward on the contrary. tack, and never came into 


the line during the reſt of the day, The ſhips were 


ſo ſcattered ſome a- ſtern and ſome to windward, 


that the admiral could collect for the engagement 


at three o'clock, only twelve ſhips, The French 


obſerving the expoſed ſituation of the Britiſh ſhips 


which had fallen to leeward to repair damages, 
formed an intention of cutting them off from the 


reſt of the line. The admiral however perceiving 


their deſign, ſtood acroſs the van of the enemy, in a 
diagonal fine, for the protection of his ſhips, order- 
ing fir Robert Harland to form his diviſion at a 
ai nce aeſtern of the Victory, in order to cover the * 
rear, until the vice admiral of the blue ſhould obey 
the ſignal, and bring his diviſion into its proper 
ſtation. This movement formed the grand charge 
againſt admiral Keppel. Having accompliſhed 
tze protection of the diſabled ſhips, he repeated 
his ſignals for the ſhips to come into his wake, 
but by ſome unlucky repetition of the ſignal by the 
vice admiral, it was not obeyed as Keppel intend» 
ed. The vice admiral of the blue ſtill continued 
to windward, and it was night before theſe ſhip | 
5259 „ 
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could take their ſtations, ' all further operations 
_ were therefore interrupted. On the return of 
day-light, the Britiſh fleet defcried the French at 
an immenſe diſtance, bearing for the port of Breſt ; 
and, in a few hours, they were entirely out of 
fight. The loſs of men in the Britiſh ſhips amount. 
ed to 133 ſlain, and 373 wounded. When, on the 
approach of winter, admiral Keppel returned, he 
was received both at court and the admiralty with 
marks of great approbation and eſteem. 7 
When the parliament met in November, his 
majeſty. remarked, that in a time of profound 
peace, without pretence or provocation, or colour 
of complaint, the court of France had not forborne 
to diſturb the public tranquillity, in violation of 
the faith of treaties, and the general rights of ſo- 
vereigns; at firſt, by the clandeſtine ſupply of arms 
and other aid to his revolted ſubjects of North 
America ; afterwards, by avowing openly their 
ſupport, and entering into formal engagements 
with the leaders of the rebellion; and, at length, by 
committing open hoſtilities and depredations, and 
by an actual invaſion of his dominions in America 
and the Weſt Indies. -In the ſpeech from the throne 
on this occaſion no mention whatever was made of 
the war in America. One of the commiſſioners, 
however, who had returned ſome time before the 
meeting of parliament, gave his opinion for con- 
tinuing the ſyſtem of coercion, and accompany» 
ing conceſſion with force; he added, that he be- 
lieved that two-thirds of the people of America 
were deſirous to return to their connections with 3B 
Great Britain, but were deterred by a ſurrounding — | 
army, and the diffidence they had in the ſupport 5 
of government.; and that the retreat of the army 
from Philadelphia, occaſioned the failure of the 
conciliatory plans. „ e 
About this time, the eonduct of the Britiſh ad- 
mirals Keppel and Palliſer, on the 27th of Juli, 
became a very public * the former was tried 


by 


* 
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N by a court martial, at Portſmouth, _ 
A. D. 1779, during the Chriſtmas receſs; and, 


after a ſitting of thirty days, he was 


_ acquitted of every charge laid againft him, in 
the fulleſt, cleareſt, and moſt honorable manner, 
and the charge which had been preferred by Pal- 
liſer, declared to be malicious and ill founded. 
On the 1th of June, the miniſter delivered a 
meſſage to the houſe ſignifying that the ambaſſador 
of the king of Spain having delivered a paper to 
lord Weymouth, and ſignified that he had received 
orders ee his court, immediately to withdraw 
from this country; his majeſty had judged it ne- 
ceſſary to direct a copy of that paper to be laid 
before both houſes of parliament, as a matter of 
the higheſt importance both to the crown and peo- 
ple; and his majefty acquainted them, that in con- 
ſequence of this, he had thought proper to recall 
his ambaſſador from Madrid. The oppoſition took 
this opportunity of reminding the miniſtry of the 
many warnings they had received concerning the 
perfidious deſigns of the houſe of Bourbon. The 
duke of Richmond made a motion to the follow- 
ing purport, that in this critical moment, it would 
be deceiving his majeſty and the nation, not to 
repreſent to his majeſty, that the. only means of 
reſiſting the powerful combination which now | 
threatened, the country, would be, by a total 
change of that ſyſtem, which had involved us in 
bur preſent difficulties in America, in Ireland, 
and at home. This motion was rejected by a 
majority of 57 to 32, and produced a very ſtrong 
proteſt ſigned by 20 lords. The Spanith manifeſto 
mentioned in the meſſage, was in very general 
terms; many Charges were thrown out at random. 
One thing, however, appeared, viz. that Spain, \ 
had been employed as a mediator between Eng- 
land and France, and had been tranſacting a ne- 
gocfation for above eight months. | 
5 | To In 
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In the beginning of May, fir Henry Clinton, 
with fir George Collier, commander of the marine 
at New-Y ork, formed a plan for an expedition to 

the Cheſapeak, and a deſcent upon Virginia. The 
naval ded Tag forces were commanded by fir 
George Collier and wo mi haps Matthews ; fir 
George having paſſed by the Capes of Virginia, 
left part of the fleet in Hampton-road, to block up 
that port, and proceeded himſelf with the ſmaller 
ſhips of war and tranſports up Elizabeth-river; the 
troops were inſtantly landed and marched up to 
Portſmouth, the poſſeſſion of which was their firſt 
object. Not only Portſmouth but Norfolk, fell 
into the hands of theſe troops. The fleet and 
army carried deſtruction wherever they went, and 
took great quantities of ſtores and proviſions de- 
fene foi Waſhington's army. When the com- 
manders of this expedition had done great injury 
to the ſhipping of the provincials, deſtroyed Fort ' 
Nelſon, and the ſtore-houſes and dock- yards, they 
returned to New-York, where they arrived near 
the beginning of June, and joined ſome troops 
under the command of major-general Vaughan, 
for an expedition up the North River; the naval 
department was ſtill under the conduct of fir 
George Collier. After having deſtroyed ſome works, 
forts, and fortified places, however, the troops of 
this expedition were ordered to return. It no 
became the with of general Clinton, to bring Waſh- 
ington to a general engagement, a matter of great 
difficulty, as the latter had fortified himſelf on the 
high mountainous poſts, above Verplank's and 
Stoney Point, and on both ſides of the North 
River. : > * „ 
In the mean time, the American general Wayne 
attacked with great ſkill and took Stoney Point, 
with above 500 priſoners in the garriſon. This 
place being gained, the victors directed its ar- 
tillery againſt Verplank's, which obliged the ſhip- 
ping to cut their cables, and fall down the river. 
„ „ The 
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| 4 
The news of this unexpected defeat, cauſed: gene- 
ral Clinton to. advance, with the main army, to. 
Dobb's Ferry, while fir George Collier with the 
fleet proceeded up the river. 7 
 . Stoney Point was eaſily regained, as general 
Waſhington did not think proper to hazard a ge- 
neral engagement in its favor. About this time 
ſir George Collier was called away from New- 
Vork, in order to relieve a party of the king's. 
troops who were beſieged in a fort on the e . 
ſcot, in the eaſtern conſines of New-England. Be- 
fore his arrival theſe troops had made a very hrave 
defence. When the Engliſh reinforcements ap- 
CG. peared in fight, the Americans made a precipitate 
| retreat, Sir George Collier chaſed the provincial 
$ ſhips. which lay before the fort, and took nine 
2 fine frigates. Twenty-four ſail of tranſports were 
| at the ſame time deſtroyed, and fome ftore-ſhips 
4 A 5 5 
Admiral Byron arrived in the Weſt Indies to 
take the command after the ſurrender of St. Lucia 
to admiral Barrington; their fquadron being now 
ſuperior to that of d'Eſtaing, they endeavoured to 
draw him from Port Royal to an engagement, but 
8 in vain. Admiral Byron ſoon 6 ag inform- 
ed of an intended reinforcement of d'Eſtaing's '_ 
fleet, and knowing that there was a large fleet of 
merchant ſhips waiting for convoy at St. Kitt's, 
judged it neceſſary to convoy the merchantmen 
for a conſiderable part of the way, with his whole 
fleet. As ſoon as he departed, about 450 French- 
men from Martinique, landed and took St. Vin- 
cent's, though the garriſon exceeded the number 
of the invaders, the latter carried their deſign into 
execution without firing a ſingle ſhot. After this 
M. d'Eſtaing, being joined by M. de-la-Motte, with 
a ſupply of troops, ſtores, and proviſions, appear- 
ed off the Iſland of Granada, on July the *k with. 
a fleet of 26 ſail of the line, beſides frigates, and 
near 10,000 land forces. To this ſuperior 155 
| 9 85 1 lord 
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lord Macartney was obliged to yield, but the in- 
ſulting terms of capitulation offered by d'Eſtaing, 
diſgrace him as a man and as a foldier ; and rather 
than ſubmit to them the garrifon ſurrendered at 
- diſcretion, and were taught by their future treat- 
ment that they had fallen into the hands of a com- 


mander void of that military virtue which fhews 


lenity to the conquered. . Rn: 
Admiral Byron on his return being informed 
of the ſucceſs of the enemy, ſet fail with 21 
fail of the line and ſeveral tranſports, and on the 
6th of July, came within fight of the French fleet. 


About half paſt ſeven the action was. commenced 


by admiral Barrington, in the Prince of Wales, 
and the captains Sawyer and Gardner, in the 
Boyne -and Sultan ; theſe ſhips cloſed with the 
van of the enemy, and with incredible refolation 
ſuſtained the fire of that diviſion, but with great 
damage, and Joſs of men. Similar encounters 
took place at different times, but Byron failed in 
bringing the enemy to a deciſive engagement; 
and having learnt that the French had poſſeſſed 


themfelves of Grenada, he directed his whole 
thoughts to the defence of his tranſports and 


troops. Though the Britiſh fleet was material} 


damaged, d'Eftaing obſerved it with great indit- . 


| ference, and did not fo much as interrupt the 
paſſage of the tranſports. This action, indeed, 
' gaye ſuch a ſuperiority to the French, as to ſtrike 


, . 


an Univerſal panic throughout our Weft India 
iftands, which, however, d'Eftaing confirmed no 


Further than by appearing for a whole day with 


his fleet off St. Chriſtopher's. 


Having firſt eonvoyed the homeward bound 


French Weſt India ſhips till they were out of 


danger, d'Eftaing meditated the deſtruction of 


general Prevoſt's force in Georgia, and, in conjunc- 


tion with general Waſhington, an attack bath by 
| fea and land, on the Britiſh forces at New-York. 


2 3 General 
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General Prevoſt was at this time at Savannah, 1 
The principal diviſion of his forces was at Port 
Royal in South Carolina, and the difficulty with - 
which this force could effect a junction with the 1 


general, rendered his danger very apparent. | 

The French landed at Beaulicu about thirteen 
miles from the town of Savannah, and the frigates 
approached as near the lines as they poſſibly 
could. On“ the 16th of September, d'Eſtaing 

ſent a ſummons to the general, to ſurrender the 
place; a truce of twenty four hours was agreed 
upon, during which, colonel Maitland arrived, 
confirmed the garriſon in their reſolutions againſt a 

ſurrender, and inſpired the whole with freſh hopes 
and ſpirits. D'Eſtaing, now joined by general Lin- 
coln, prepared for a regular ſiege. About mid- 
night, October the 3d, the enemy began a very 
heavy bombardment, and the following day, opened 
a cannonade with 37 pieces of heavy artillery. 
During this cannonade, which laſted five days, 

. the diftreſſes of the women and children became 
exceſſive, and greatly increaſed by the throwing 
| in of carcaſſes. To alleviate this unneceſſary, and 
| it was thought avoidable calamity, general Pre- 
| | voſt wrote a letter to d'Eſtaing, requeſting that the 
| women and children ſhould be ſent on board ſhips 
in the river, and placed under the protection of a 

French man of war, until the ſiege ſhould end; 

but the requeſt was ſhamefully refuſed. 
A little before day- light on the gth of October, 

4 Benz al Lincoln and M. d'Eſtaing attacked the 
Britiſh lines; as the firing became general, and as 


| 

| darkneſs obſtructed obſervation, no change took 

F  _- place in the diſpoſition of our trpoaps. D'Eſtain 

| with the principal troops ſelected from both ar- 
mies, made his attack on the right, and ſupported 

| it with conſiderable courage. A redoubt on the 

| Ebenezer road was ſo obllinately defended by a 

colone] Taws, and a captain Wickham, that, after 
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although they had advanced ſo far as to plant two 
ſtand of colours in it; at 10 o'clock a truce was 
demanded by the enemy, in order to bury the 
dead and carry off the wounded, which was 
ranted. The number killed and wounded, both 


rench and Americans, was between 1000 and 


1200. In a few days afterwards, upon the clear- 
ing up of a fog, it was diſcovered, that the enemy 
had totally abandoned their camps; and d'Eſtaing, 


about the firſt of November, departed from the 


coaſt of America. In the whole of this campaign 
d'Eſtaing expoſed himſelf to cenſure, and in par- 
_ ticular it was ſaid, that in this laſt affair he ought 
to have proceeded with more vigour in the ja 
and not to have loſt time in regular approaches 
againſt field works. „„ 
During theſe tranſactions in America, the Bri- 
on the coaſt of Africa, were taken by the French: 
they alſo made an attempt upon the iſland of Jer- 
ſey, but were repulſed by the regulars and militia 
on the iſland; many conſidered this attempt as a 
prelude to a grand invaſion of Great Britain or 


Ireland, as the combined fleets of France and 


Spain ſoon after made their appearance on the 
coaſt of Great Britain, conſiſting of near 70 line 


of battle ſhips, beſides frigates and fire- ſhips. They 


entered the Britiſh channel about the middle of 


Auguſt, and paraded two or three days before 
Plymouth, but without making any attempt. The 
_ Ardent of 64 guns fell into their hands. They 


continued near the chops of the channel until 


September. On the laſt day of Auguſt the Bri- 
tiſh fleet which had been cruiſing under the com- 
mand of fir Charles Hardy, gained the entrance 
of the channel, without being prevented by the 


combined fleets, which now impaired by ſick- 


0 E AWM a 
2 moſt bloody cenflict, in which Taws fell, the 


redoubt was totally cleared of the enemy, even 


ap, 


tiſh ſettlements of Senegal, and the iſland of Goree 
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minds more ſuſceptible o 

pable of reflection. It has indeed been ſaid, with 

- Pon juſtice, that the Engliſh are made more for 
e 


over them; and, in t 
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neſs, and damaged by weather, returned to 


Breft. 


In England the American war now appeared in 


all it horrors, and the jealouſies and diſcontent 
which a miniſtry, neglectful of the remonſtrances 
of the people, had occaſioned, were greatly 


heightened by that chagrin which Jofſes in trade 


occaſion, and which have N e fatal eſſects on 
deſpondency, than ca- 


eling than thinking. A few changes took place 
in the miniſtry, lord Stormont ſucceeded the earl 
ef Suffolk, deceaſed, as ſecretary of ſtate for the 


northern department. Earl of Bathurſt ſucceeded 


lord Gower, who reſigned, as preſident of the 
council; and the earl of Hilfborough ſucceeded 


lord Weymouth, as ſecretary of ſtate for | the 


ſouthern department. 
The repeated refuſals of the Engliſh parliament 
to remove the deſtructive incumbrances which lay 


upon the Iriſn commetce, had excited ſuch jealouſes 


and ſuſpicion among the people of Ireland, that 


they were no longer confined to timid murmurs; 
all hopes of redreſs being at an end, aſſociations 
began to be formed in various parts, and at length 


throughout the whole kingdom, who armed them- 
ſelves at their own expence, and were trained in 
all the arts of war; and in a few months the 
neighbouring kingdoms were aſtoniſhed to ſee an 


army of 50,000 men riſen on a ſudden, and equip- 


ped at their own expence, for the purpoſe of re- 


pelling either foreign invaſion or domeſtic uſur- 
The Britiſh 3 beheld this revolution, 
II, with aſtoniſhment. The Iriſh now 


as poſterity wi 
began to. ſpeak their ſentiments with freedom, 
denying the ann of the Britiſh parliament 
eir addreſſes to the throne, 
„„ they 
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they declared that nothing could fave Ireland from 
ruin, but a free trade. e 
be Engliſh parliament aſſembled on the 2 fh 
of November. - The ufual regret was expreſſed, 
in the ſpeech from the throne, for the unavoid- 
able increaſe of the ſupplies; and the conduct of 
the militia, and of the people was in general, ap- 
proved of. But no notice whatever was taken of 
the affairs of America, or the Weſt Indies, or any 
art of the campaign. The majorities for the re- 
jection of the amendments propoſed to the addreſs _ 
were very great in both houſes; ſome expreſſions 
dropped by Mr. Fox in his ſpeech in the houſe 
of commons, were followed by a duel in Hyde- * 
Park, between that gentleman and Mr. Adam, 
another member. Mr. Fox behaved with great 
coolneſs, and was ſlightly wounded. _ 

Lord Shelburne introduced the buſineſs of Ire- 
land into the houſe of lords. It was aſſerted to be 
highly criminal in his majeſty's miniſters to have - 
neglected taking effectual meaſures for the relief 
of the kingdom of Ireland, and to have ſuffered 

the diſcontents of that country to riſe to ſuch a 
height as evidently to endanger the conſtitutional 
connection between the two kingdoms. While 
the upper houſe were engaged in diſcuſſing the 
negligence of miniſters reſpecting Ireland, lord 
North was employed in preparing his plans for 
the relief of that kingdom, by taking away the 
reſtraints laid upon its commerce. 1 
In December lord North laid his HN | 
relative to Ireland, before the houſe of commons; 
they were three: the repeal of thoſe laws which 
prohibit the exportation of Iriſh manufactures, 
made pf, or mixed with wool, and wool-ſtocks, 
from Ireland to any part of Europe. The repeal 
of ſo much of the act of the 19 Geo. ii. as pro- 
hibits the importation of glaſs into Ireland, ex- 
cept of Britiſh manufacture, or to export glaſs 
. rom 
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from that kingdom. And third, that Ireland be 
ſuffered to trade with the Britiſh colonies in Ames. 
rica, the Weſt-Indies, and Africa, ſubje& to 
ſuch regulations, duties, &c. as the parliament 
of Ireland ſhall impoſe. Theſe regulations were 
unanimouſly agreed to, the latter only admitting 
af ſome delay. GE . 
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Petitions: from the country againſs the War. —Commiſ. 
foners of Accounts appointed. Ihe riots in the year 
1780, —The Parliament diſſolved. Don Juan Lan- 

gara defeated by Rodney. — The Americans ſuffer a 
defeat. —Succours arrive there from France—General _ 
Arnold and the Engliſh Major Andre bold a confer- 
ence.——Major Andre taken and executed as a Spy. 

The Engliſh declare War againſt Holland. Colonel 

Baillie defeated in India by Hyder Ally. — Death of 
Maria Thergſa. — Hurricane in the Weſt-Indies.— 
Nand of Jerſey invaded by the French.-—The fiege of 

Gibraltar Engagement off Port Praya.—Revolt of the 

Pennſylvania line.— Arnold's invaſion of Virginia.— 

Campaign in Carolina. Capture of Lord Cormwallis 

and his army by the Americans. _— 


IHE party in oppoſition, after di: | 
I retting their cenſure in a par A. n. 7%. 
ticular manner againſt the abominable | 
abuſes of the contracters, moved for a committee 
for inquiring into the ſeveral parts of the public 
_ expenditure ; and this motion was agreed to, and 
the 8th of February appointed for the conſideration 
of it. The duke of Richmond and lord Shelburne, 
in the mean time received the formal thanks of 
the city of London, for having made the motion, 
The averſion of the people to the preſent ſyſtem 
of adminiſtration and the abhorrence of the war, 
now became very conſpicuous. Petitions were ſent 
from York, Middleſex, Cheſter, and many other 
places, praying parliament to take into conſidera- 
tion the impoveriſhed ſtate of the country, and to en- 
„„ deavoup 
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dleavour to lighten the many heavy burdens: of 
the people by ſome well-timed economy. 

The petition from Vork was introduced into 
the houſe of commons on Fehruary 8th, by fir 
George Saville, who, in a long ſpeech, explained 
the motives and import of it, and challenged the 
miniſter to an open avowal of his ſentiments. The 
miniſter, however, more irritated than intimidated, 


faid, he did not object to the petition lying on the 


table, as uſual, but thought that the threatening 


inſinuations thrown out by the honorable gentle- 


man, were a bad accompanyment to a petition 
profeſſedly founded on truth and juſtice, and he 


hoped would not influence thoſe who were to 


ol its merits. ' © 


About this time Mr. Burke in a long and learn- 
ed ſpeech explained his 3 plan of co 


my; but his propoſed bills for retrenchments in 
the civil liſt expenditure, after employing the; 


ſeſſion, were rejected. A few days after Mr. 


Burke had opened his plan, colonel Barre intima- 


ted an intention to move for a committee of ac- 
counts, as ſupplemental to, and an uſeful enlarge- 
ment of, that plan, and as the only means of pre- 


venting the preſent blind and careleſs method of 
voting large ſums of the public money without an 


eſtimate. To give the buſineſs an air of ſincerity, 
and perhaps to gain better terms for the miniſterial 
intereſt, lord North took an early opportunity of 
introducing a ſcheme of his own invention for a 
commiſſion of accounts. To take the bill out of 
the hands of another member, was an irregularity 
which coſt him more feverc aſperſions than we 
ever remember to have heard m that houſe, The 
bill, however, notwithſtanding the efforts of op- 
Poſition, was carried through both houſes. Ihe 


perſons in office were excluded from any ſhare in 


the commiliton, which was the only amendment 
1 e the 
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the ſcheme was allowed to receive from the mi- 
nority. | 95 | 


I 2 


About the middle of February upon a motion | 
of ſir George Saville reſpecting placemen and pen- 
fioners, the miniſter gained his amendment upon 


that motion by a majority of only two. In March 
lord Shelburne made a motion relative to the diſ- 

miſſion of the marquis of Carmarthen and the earl 
of Pembroke, from the offices which thoſe noblemen 
held. His lordſhip loſt his motion by a great ma- 


jority : during the debate, the noble lord took _ 
_ occaſion to treat with ridicule the appointment f 


a, Mr. Fullarton, originally a clerk, to the com- 


mand of a regiment. . Mr. Fullarton conſtrued - 


this cenſure into that ſpecies of diſhonourable aſ- 


perſion which a ſoldier ought not to bear with 


tameneſs; he, therefore, required of lord Shel- 


burne a meeting in. Hyde-Park. Lord Shelburne. _ 


was wounded, but not dangerouſly, and the mat- 
ter ended with the uſual forms of duelliſt recon- 
cilation... -- ; „ 
This ſeſſion of parliament is famous for the 

length and ardency of the debates, but infamous 
for the paucity of national improvements they 
produced; to harangue and argue was the pri- 
vilege of the minority, to oppoſe reform and to 


continue abuſes was the prerogative of miniſters.” 


The 6th of April was the day appointed to take, 


into conſideration the petitions which had been 


ſent from various parts of the country. Mr. Dun-. 
ning, who opened the buſineſs, aſſerted that the 
main tendency of all theſe petitions, was to inter- 
rupt the preſent rapid increaſe of the unconftitu- 
tional influence of the crown; and to promote an 
&conomical expenditure of the public money. 
After expatiating at great length and perſpicuity 
upon the ſubjects, he moved, that the influence 
* of the crown has increaſed, is increaſing, and- 
* ought to be diminiſhed.” The objections of 
miniſtry to this, were, that it was an abſtract pro- 
- poſition, 


L 
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and the people were excited by the harangues 
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poſition, not ſupported by facts, and the lord ad- 


vocate of Scotland moved, that it ſhould be amend- 


ed thus, © that it is the opinion of this committee, 
© that it is now neceſſary to declare, that the in- 
« fluence of the crown has increaſed, is increaſing, 
« and ought to be diminiſhed; the motion 10 
amended was carried by Mr. Dunning; the num- 
ber being 233 for it, and 215 againſt it. The 
houſe the ſame evening, came to ſeveral other 
reſolutions, by which the triumph of oppoſition 
over miniſtry became complete, an event which 
was received with joy over a great part of the king- 

dom. After an unuſual ret. occaſioned by the 
illneſs of the ſpeaker, the parliament reſumed the 
ſame buſineſs; and Mr. Dunning moved for an 
addreſs, that his majeſty would be pleaſed not to 


diſſolve the parliament, nor prorogue the preſent 


ſeſſion, till the objects of the petitions ſhould be 
anſwered. Great debates enſued, but it was 
then ſaid that miniſters had weightier reaſons at 
their command than all the logic of oppoſition; 
for, on a diviſion aſtoniſhment, was univerſally ex- 
cited, when it was announced that the motion was 
rejected by a 5 of no leſs than fifty- one. 
Thus ended the conſideration of forty petitions, 


ſigned by 100,000 electors of Great-Britain. 


It is the duty of the hiſtorian to report to the 
world even the blackeſt inſtances of human de- 


pravity. That riot and devaſtion ſhould at any 


time have been committed by thoſe who preface 
them with the moſt unfortunate of all words, re- 
ligion, is to be lamented ; but that ſuch ſcenes 


' ſhould take place in the poliſhed capital of a great 


nation in the year 1780, is to be regarded as a 


' remnant of barbariſm. The relief which parlia- 


ment in certain inſtances had lately granted to the 
Roman catholics by no means produced univerſal 
diſſatisfaction in England, till the publication of 
ſome violent pamphlets againſt popery appeared, 


and 
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and proceedings of the Proteſtant aſſociation. 
Their preſident, lord Cues Gordon, declared' 
himſelf willing to preſent their petition for the 
repeal of the lenient laws of laſt ſeſſion, but not 
unleſs accompanied by at leaſt 20,000 men. He 
ordered them to wear blue cockades, as a mark of 
diſtinction, and to meet him on June the 2d in 
St. George's Fields. This formidable phalanx 
made its appearance on the day appointed, and 
filled up the avenues to both houſes, compelled 
the members in paſling to cry © No Popery,” and to 
wear blue cockades. They offered the greateſt 
mdignities to the archbiſhop of York, the duke 
of Northumberland, the biſhop of Lincoln, lord 
Stormont, and to ſeveral others; the two latter 
were indeed in danger of being murdered. The 
petition was rejected by 196 to fix only. But 
during the debates upon it, the noble mover fre- 
5 addreſſed the mob without in terms ſuf- 
cient to inflame their paſſions, and lead them 
into the moſt unwarrantable prejudices againſt the 
members of the houſe. By the addreſs of juſtice 
Addington, the rioters were at length prevailed 
on to leave the houſe of commons, or at leaſt to 
remove to ſome diſtance. Some detachments im- 
mediately proceeded to deſtroy the chapels of the 
Jardinian and Bavarian miniſters. After the adjourn- 
ment of the houſe, the mob retired, and the night 
was concluded by the demolition of the chapels 
juſt mentioned. On Saturday little was done, 
but on Sunday a large body of theſe deluded peo- 
ple proceeded to Moorfields, where they deſtroyed, 
in the height of wanton cruelty, all the chapels | 
and private houſes belonging to the Roman ca- 
tholics in and about that place, and carried ſome 
furniture and burned it before lord George Gor- 
don's houſe in Welbeck-ſtreet; on the following 
day another party extended their devaſtations 
to Virginia Lane, Wapping, and Eaſt Smithfield, 
where they burnt or otherwiſe deſtroyed all tz? 
. | | | chapels _ 
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chapels and private houſes which were ſuppoſed 
to belong to Roman catholics, | T7 
On Tueſday, lord Sandwich had a very narrow 
eſcape as he was paſſing in his carriage to the houſe 
of lords. The ſame evening, after having burnt 
the houſe of juſtice Hyde, they proceeded to New- _ 
gate, in order to releaſe their companions who 
had been impriſoned; the conſequence was 
dreadful; in a few hours the flames were ſo ge- 
neral, that 300 priſoners. were enabled to eſcape. 
The houſes of the catholics in Devonſhire-ſtreet, 
Red- lion- ſquare, were deſtroyed ; the houſe of 
juſtice Cox, in Great Queen-ſtreet, ſhared the 
ſame fate; the doors of Clerkenwell priſon were 
thrown open, and after burning all the writings, 
and valuable goods of fir John Fielding, the houſe 
of lord Mansfeld in Bloomſbury-ſquare, was at- 
tacked. His lordſhip, eſcaped through a back 
door, but the houſe with his valuable collection 
of manuſcripts, his library, &c. were totally con- 
ſumed; a party of the guards fired once or twice, 
but without at all repreſſing the violence of the. 
infatuated mob, | VV 
On Wedneſday, the King's Bench and Fleet 
priſons, with the houſe of Mr. Langdale, an emi- 
nent diſtiller in Holborn, were marked for de- 
ſtruction; and, as the evening approached, a ſcene 
preſented itſelf, the outlines of which may be de- 
'{cribed, but the human imagination is incapable 
of conveying thoſe ſenſations of horror which filled 
the breaſts of thoſe who ſaw it. At the ſame inſtant, 
the King's Bench and Fleet-priſons, New Bride- 
well, the Loll-gates on. Blackfriar's bridge, the 
large houſes at the bottom of Holborn, and va- 
rious houſes in other parts of the town, to the 
number of thirty-ſix, were ſeen in flames. Some 
wretches were burnt at the houſes of diſtillers ; 
the ſpirits were brought out in peilfulls, and not 
only common, but non-rectified ſpirits were drank 
with avidity. At one time, a piece of ruins fell 
Y 4 on 
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on the heads of theſe devoted miſcreants; at an- 
other they were ſeen nodding over the fire, and ſo 
deſperately inſenſible of their ſituation, and inca- 
pable to move through intoxication, that many 
of them were ſeen to drop into eternity, in a man- 
ner too ſhocking for deſcription.— The ſame day 
attempts were made on the Bank, and the Pay- 
office; but theſe places being ſtrongly guarded, 
they failed, and many of the rioters embraced an 
untimely and unprepared death at the hand of the 
military, rather than abandon their deſtructive 
purſuits. This night was the moſt dreadful of 
any; the number of the killed cannot be aſcer- 
tained ; but as far as report enables us to eſtimate 
them, they ſtand thus: 109 killed by aſſociation- 
troops and guards, 101 by light horſe, and 75 
died in the hoſpitals. Thoſe who were preſent, 
ſpeak of theſe ſcenes as exceeding any thing re- 
corded in our annals. Before noon, on Thursday, 
the regulars and militia from the country, had put 
a ſtop to all further devaſtations. i 0h 
In the mean time, about 200 members of the 
houſe of commons had the courage to aſſemble in 
that place, under the protection of the military. 
Some reſolutions were paſſed; one was, an aſſer- 
tion of their own privileges; the ſecond was for 
a committee of inquiry into the late and preſent 
outrages, and for the diſcovery of their promoters 
and abettors; a third for a proſecution by the 
attorney-general ; and the fourth, for 'an addreſs 
to his majeſty for thereimburſement of the foreign 
miniſters, to the amount of the damages they had 
ſuſtained by the rioters. But the news of the 
conflagration begun in the city, arriving, occaſion- 
ed their haſty adjournment. On Thurſday the 
8th of June, lord George Gordon was taken into 
cuſtody, and conveyed to the horſe- guards, where 
he underwent an: examination before the lord 
preſident, lord North, lord Amherſt, the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and ſeveral lords of the privy-coun- 
Vor. III. | Aa | cil; 
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eil; and in the evening was commited a cloſe pri- 


— 


ſoner to the Tower. He was attended thither by 
a greater force than ever was known on any ſimilar 
occaſion. Lord George Gordon was in the follow- 


ing year brought to trial for high treaſon, and ac- 


quitted of all the charges; nor among all thoſe who 
were apprehended, brought to trial, and hanged, 


were there any proved to belong to that company 


who aſſembled in St. George's Fields. 
It was determined in a committee of the whole 


houſe of commons that no repeal ſhould take place 


of the act in favor of the Roman catholics, as the 

ievances ſaid to ariſe from it were imaginary ; 
they came to reſolutions in order to ſet the conduct 
of parliament in. a fair light, and to undeceive the 


ill - informed but well meaning part of is mr 


ers. On Saturday July the' 8th his maje 


8 


y cloſed 
this tedious ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ex- 
preſſed his ſütisfaction at the magnanimity and 


_ perſeverance of his faithful commons. 
On the 1ſt of September, a proclamation was 
| ſued for the diſſolution of this parliament, and 


for calling a new one. : 8 
While inteſtine violence and riot ſhook: the ca- 

ital, our fleets abroad met with ſucceſs which 

erved to conſole: the unthinking populace for paſt 


misfortunes. The cloſe inveſtment of Gibraltar 


immediately ſucceeded the Spaniſh declaration of 


» 


war. It was about the middle of Auguſt 1779, 


when the enemy's troops firſt began to break 
ound before that fortreſs.. Though the Spaniſh 
atteries were not ſufficiently in. torwardneſs to 


- annoy the garriſon to any extent, they ſuffered 


much from a dreadful ſcarcity. Thiſtles,, dandelion, 
"&c. were the daily food of multitudes; the ſqua- 
dron, therefore, which had been fitted out in the 


latter end of 1779, for the defence: of the Weſt 
Indies, under the command of admiral ſir 10 nl: 
Rodney, was ordered, in its way, to touch at Gib- 


raltar, to relieve it from the blockade, and to con- 
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voy thither a conſiderable fleet of tranſports with 
neceſſaries for the garriſon. He had been but a 
few days at ſea, when a fortunate chance threw in 
his way a convoy bound from St. Sebaſtian to Ca- 
diz, conſiſting of fifteen ſail of merchant-men, un- 
der the protection of a fine new fixty-four gun ſhip 
and four frigates. The whole fleet was ca tured 
by the Engliſh admiral, who had ſcarcely adjuſted 
the diſtribution of his prizes, when, on the 16th 
of January, off cape St: Vincent, he came in fight 
of a Spaniſh ſquadron of eleven ſhips of the line, 
commanded by don Juan Langara. After a moſt 
gallant defence by the Spaniards, their admiral's 
{hip of eight guns and three others. of ſeyenty, 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh, and were car. 
"ried to Gibraltar. After having relieved that for- 
treſs, the Engliſh admiral failed abeut the middle. 
of February with a part of the fleet to the Weſt 
Indies, leaving the Spaniſh prizes with a ſquadron 
under the care of rear- admiral Digby, who in his 
way home captured a French man of war of ſixty. 
four guns. 1 0. 1 
Even in America, which had hitherto been the 
ſcene of defeat and diſappointment, a more cheer- 
ful proſpe@ appeared in the beginning of the cam * 
paign of 1780. The departure of the French fleet 
under d'Eſtaing, was no ſooner known and confir- 
med, than fir Henry Clinton committed the command 
of the royal army at New York to general Knip- 
hauſen, and embarked for the ſouthward with 
nearly ſeven thouſand men. He arrived at John's 
Iſland, about thirty miles from Charleſtown, in the 
beginning of February, and his landing diffuſed 
through the whole province fuch a general terror 
that the houſe of aſſembly was immediately diſſoly- 
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ed, and a kind of dictatorial power committed to 


governor Rutledge for a limited time, The Ame- 
rican lines at Charleſtown were no other than field 
works; yet the Britiſh general thought proper to 
treat them with the W homage of three 
| — Aaz '- . --, parallels 
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parallels. The whole force of general Lincoln 
did not any time exceed 3ooo men; and on | 
the 18th of April, fir Henry Clinton received a 
reinforcement from New York, equal in number 
to the whole American army. After a protracted 
ſiege and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes the town ſurrendered 
on the 12th of May. It is remarked that this was | 
the firſt inſtance in which the Americans attempted | 
the defence of a town; and the event did not give = 
much encouragement to them to proceed in this | 
mode of reſiſtance. The Britiſh commander, being 
intoxicated with this ſucceſs, iſſued ſeveral pom- 
pous proclamations, inviting the people of the diſtri& 
to return home, and “ aſſiſt in driving their appreſſors 
and all the miſeries of war from their borders.” 
« Such”, ſays a modern writer, is the abuſe of 
y' . when politicians addreſs the people.“ 
Garriſons were poſted in various parts of the pro- 
vince to awe the inhabitants; and 2000 men ad- 
vancing towards North Carolina, put to flight 
ſeveral ſmall parties of Americans, who were 
proceeding from the north to the relief of Charles- 
town. Colonel Tarleton ſoon after ſurrounded a 
body of about 300 Americans at Wachaws, who 
ſcarcely made any reſiſtance, but laid down their 
arms ; notwithſtanding which, they were cut to 
pieces in cold blood, and in the very att of intreat- 
OR VV . 
Unfortunately for the Britiſh government, inſtead 
of conciliating the inhabitants, every thing was 
done to render them ſtill more diffatisfied. The 
war in the ſouthern provinces ſoon became almoſt 
entirely predatory. The rebels, as they were call- 
ed, were plundered without mercy and without 7 
meaſure; and the ſpoils were ſo conſiderable, that 55 
the dividend of a major- general, on one occaſion, 
amounted to above 4000. Sir Henry Clinton re- « 
turnedin June to New Y ork, and left the command 1 
in the ſouth to lord Cornwallis. Such indeed was : 
the depreſſion of the Americans at this time _ 
. a 6% the 
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he people in general ſeemed to abandon all ſchemes 
of reſiſtance; and, except the extremities of the 
ſtate bordering on North Carolina, the whole might 
be ſaid to be completely ſubdued. Courtiers and 
military men are apt to judge of others by them- 
ſelves, and aſcribe to plain citizens the ſame laxity 
of principles, and the ſame facility in transferring 
their obedience from one maſter or commander to 
another. While the Britiſh officers confined them- 
ſelves to requeſting the Americans to reſume their 
peaceful occupations, and to live in plenty and in 
quiet, they ſucceeded to a conſiderable degree; but 
when they iſſued hoſtile mandates which ordered 
them to join in the ſubjugation and maſſacre of 
their countrymen and friends, every feeling of hu- 
manity and conſcience revolteeeee. 7 
At length the republicans to the ſouth gradually 
formed under colonel Sumpter, whoſe troops on 
the 7th of Auguſt encountered a royal detachment 
at Hanging Rock; where the Britiſh were entirely 
defeated; and the prince of Wales' regiment was 
reduced in numbers from 278 to 9. Auxiliaries 
having arrived from Maryland and Delaware, ge- 
neral Gates formed an intention to attack lord 
Rawdon, who was poſted at Camden ; but on the 
approach of Gates, lord Cornwallis haſtened from 
Charleſtown, with a large reinforcement. The 
advance guards of the two armies met on the night 
of the 15th of Auguſt and engaged; but the raw 
American militia, haraſſed by poor living, and a 
long march, gave way almoſt on the firſt fire, and 
the victory was complete in favor of the Britiſh, 
The Americans loſt the whole of their artillery, 
200 waggons, 8 field peices, and 2000 ſtand 
OC K 
The moſt ſevere puniſhment ang ee 
executions followed theſe ſucceſſes of the Britiſh, 
Lord Cornwallis, in his general orders, ſays, © I 
have given orders in the moſt poſitive manner, 
that every militia-man, who had borne arms 
. , 
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« with us, and afterwards joined the enemy, 
4 ſhould be immediately hanged.” It is probable, 
from the general good character which his lord. 
ſhip bears, that theſe exceſſes were executed, 
merely in won gat © ig of orders from that de- 
ſpicable cabal, which unfortunately, at this period, 
diſgraced the Britiſh cabinet. In conſequence of 
the orders, a conſiderable number of unfortunate 
inhabitants, who had been compelled by the ne- 
ceſſities of their families, and the proſpe of ſaving 
their little property, to ſubmit, were hanged by 
martial law at Auguſta, Camden, and other places. 

_ Theſe ſeverities ſerved ſtill farther to exaſperate 
the people; and, by an impulſe of indigna. 
tion or deſpair, without any apparent deſign or 
concert, a powerful combination was ſoon formed 
of ſeveral detached parties, ſcattered through the 
country, Theſe irregular bodies of men annoyed 
the Britiſh very confiderably, and irritated by the 
ſeverities they had received from the Engliſh, 

they were tempted to retaliate, by hanging up 
= of the he te which had fallen into their 

_— | 
1 The Americans, however, in the northern ſtates 
ſuffered more from the depreciation of their paper 
currency, and from the want of proviſion and 
clothing for their troops, than from the arms of 
their enemies. In this ſituation of affairs, the 
States wiſely adopted the only policy which could 
poſſibly fave them; they veſted a large portion of 
authority in the hands of a few perſons on whom 
they could place dependance. General Waſh - 
ington had almoſt a dictatorial portion of power 
aligned to him; and the different ſtates delegated 
ſimilar authorities to their reſpective governors. 

The ſuccours which had been promiſed from 
France, were delayed by ſeveral unforeſeen ac- 
cidents; and though they failed on the firſt of 
May, they did not arrive at Rhode-Iſland till the 
Joth of July. The armament conſiſted of 1 
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Fail of the line, and five frigates, under the com- 
mand of M. de Ternay, with a fleet of tranſports, 
conveying» 6000 choſen troops, under the com- 
mand of the count de Rochambeau. This force 
the French general repreſented as only the van- 
guard of a very conſiderable army, deſtined by his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty for the aid of the American 
republic. In the mean time the Americans were 
_ deſtined to prove not only the calamities of war, 
but the more dangerous effects of treachery. The 
active ſervices of general Arnold had rendered 
him a favorite with both the ſoldiers and the peo- 
ple; but his love .of pleaſure cauſed him to con- 
tract debts which he was unable to pay; and as 
the miniſtry of Great Britain were not unpractiſed 
in the arts of corruption, they knew to what quar- 
ter they could moſt ſucceſsfully apply. A cor- 
reſpondence was eſtabliſhed between Arnold and 
a young officer of the name of Andre, at that 
time -adjutant-general to Clinton's army, under 
the feigned names of Guſtavus and Anderſon. 
The ſtation in which Arnold was poſted at Weſt- 
Point, was extremely favorable to the traitorous 
deſign. The object of the negociation was to in- 
duce Arnold to make ſuch à diſpoſition of his 
forces, that ſir Henry Clinton ſhould be enabled 
to ſurprize Weſt Point; in which caſe the gar- 
riſon would be ſo completely in his power, that 
the troops muſt have been obliged #0 lay down 
their arms, or be cut to pieces. To favor the 
communication, the Vulture ſloop of war had 
been previouſly ſtationed in North River, as near 
to Arnold's poſts as was practicable without ex- 
citing ſuſpicion. In order effettually to ſettle the 
whole plan of operation, a conference took place; 
and on the night of September 21ſt, a boat was 
ſent from the thore to the Vulture, for major An- 
dre. Arnold met him on the beach, without the 
poſts of either army. The negociation was not 
{ettled till it was too near the dawn of day for 
©. Aa 4 . 
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Andre to return, and he was conducted within 
the American poſts, where he ſtayed the whole 
day ; and at night changed his ER. which he 
had hitherto worn under his ſurtout, for a com- 
mon coat, and being furniſhed with a paſſport 
from Arnold, under he name of John Anderſon, 
proceeded on horſeback for New-York. In his 
way he was met by three privates of the New- 
Vork militia, who were out on a ſcouting party; 
one of them ſprang from the cover, and ſeized 
Andre's. horſe by the bridle. The major, inſtead 
of producing his paſs, aſked the man where he be- 
| longed too, who anſwered, „to below,” mean- 
ing New-York ;—and Andre ſuſpecting no de- 
ceit, replied, © ſo do I,” and declared himſelf a a 
Britiſh officer, and begged that he might not be 
detained, Upon the ſoldier beginning to ſearch. 
him, he found his miſtake, and offered them a 
purſe of gold and a valuable watch, if they would 
ſuffer him to eſcape ; with promiſes of permanent 
proviſion, and future promotion, if they would 
accompany him to New-York. Though theſe 
three poor men had no claim to hereditary honors, 
they evinced more nobility of ſentiment in reſiſt- 
ing bribes, than is often found in thoſe of ſuperior 
ſtation ; their names were John Paulding, David 
Williams, and Iſaac Van Vert, and the Ame- 
rican congreſs afterwards rewarded them with 
a penſion of about gol. per annum. André 
was conducted by his captors to colonel Jame- 
ſon, who had the command of the ſcouting par- 
ties. It is much to be regretted that this officer 
| _ ſuffered Andre to write to Arnold, by which cir» 
1 ciumſtance the traitor eſcaped the fate that ſo 
| deſervedly awaited him. After a fair trial before 
| aboard of fourteen general officers, French and 
| Americans, major Andre was condemned to be 
ecuxecuted as a ſpy. Great exertions were made 
by the Britiſh officers to ſave his life ; but the 
Americans reſiſted eyery offer, and would agree to 
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no terms but Arnold's being delivered up to them 
in the room-of Andre, which on the part of the 
Britiſh was alſo refuſed. The unfortunate An- 
dre, therefore, ſuffered the ſentence of the court. 
To his memory, the public auen of the nation 
has been voted; and his name has been conſe- 
crated in ſong, Impartial hiſtory can only do 
' juſtice to his character, as a man of courage, — 
there his panygeric muſt end. He was an idle 
and diſſipated young man, and relinquiſhed the 
more honorable and uſeful occupation of a mer- 
chant, for that of a ſ@Jier. The fugitive general, 
his partner in intrigue, attempted, in ſeveral pub- 
lications, to juſtify his own conduct, and to per- 
ſuade others to follow his example; but his trea- 
chery had excited ſo much contempt in the breaſts 
of the Americans, as to produce an effect contrary 
to his wiſhes; ſince it is a memorable circumſtance 
that deſertion ceaſed in the provincial camp im- 
mediately after Arnold became a traitor. 
The campaign cloſed in the northern ſtates 
with ſome ſucceſs to the Americans, at Fort 
George in Long-lſland. The Spaniards on the 
American Frontier, were not inactive during theſe 
tranſactions. Don Bernando de Galvez, the go- 
vernor of Louiſiana, was one of the firſt to proclaim 
the independence of America ; and in the ſpring 
of 1780, aſſembled a ſmall force at New Orleans, 
and ſurpriſed and made himſelf maſter of Mobille, 
and all the Britiſh ſettlements on the Miſſiſſippi. 
Ihe ſiege of Gibraltar ſtill continued; and the 
blockade was renewed after admiral Rodney's 
departure; but the Spaniards, under Don Barcelo, 
were Aefeated on the jth of June, in an attempt 
to burn the Engliſh ſhipping in the harbour there. 
In the command of the channel fleet, ſir Charles 
Hardy, (who died on the 19th of May) was ſuc- 
ceeded by admiral Geary. He failed in the be- 
nr, of June, and was not out many days 
efore he was ſo fortunate as to intercept a. conſi · 
_ ſiderable 
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derable convoy of French Weſt-India ſhips, homes 
ward bound, from St. Domingo, and captured 
twelve rich veſſels. But this advantage was coun- 
terbalanced by the loſs of almoſt the outward- 
bound convoy from England to the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, which on the 29th of July, was taken by 
the combined fleets, to the number of fifty-five. 
In the early part of this year the empreſs of Ruſ. 
fia publicly propoſed an armed neutrality, which 
was acceded to by almoſt all the different courts of 
Europe; a meaſure intended to ruin for eyer the 
trade of England, by diverti1g it into other chan- 
nels. Holland, being a party concerned in this 
neutrality, the Engliſh miniſtry were determined to 
embrace the firſt opportunity to break with that 
republic.. The Britiſh government, therefore, 
having received information, that a large fleet of 
Dutch merchant ſhips, laden with naval and mili- 
_ tary ſtores, had failed for the pris of France, diſ- 
_ patched captain Fielding with a proper force to 
examine the convoy, and to ſeize ſuch articles as 
ſhould be deemed contraband. The Dutch admi- 
ral peremptorily refuſed permiſſion to ſearch the 
ſhips ; and the boats which commodore Fieldin 
diſpatched for that purpoſe, were fired at, an 
revented from executing his orders. The com- 
modore then proceeded to fire a ſhot a-head of the 
Dutch admiral, which was anſwered; by a broag- 
fide; and count Byland, the Dutch admiral, hav- 
ing received one in return, and not being in a con- 
dition to ſupport the engagement, ſtruck his co- 
jours. Moſt of the ſuſpected veſſels eſcaped dur- 
ing the conteſt. The admiral, with the reſt of his 
ſquadron, was brought to Spithead. Strong re- 


monſtrances were addreſſed to the miniſtry by 


the ſtates- general on the tranſaction; but no 
ſatisfaction was obtained. On the 14th of A- 
ril, a moſt hoſtile proclamation was publiſhed 
y the king of Great Britain; but the policy of 
the Dutch was too deep to be led into the ſnare 
laid for them by the Britiſh miniſtry, They * 
a | as 
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563 
that more numerous advantages were to be de- 
rived from the cultivation of a pacific ſyſtem, than 
from precipitating themſelves violently into all the 
calamities of war, HO 
Another occaſion, however, ſoon preſented it- 
ſelf for the Engliſh to regard the Dutch as ene- 
mies. On the third of September, the Mercury 
packet, from Philadelphia for Holland, was cap- 
tured off the banks of Newfoundland, by the Veſ- 
tal frigate, On board the packet was Mr. Lau- 
rens, late preſident of the congreſs, who was 
probably proceeding on a diplomatic commiſſion 
to the ſtates general. Before the veſſel ſtruck, he 
had thrown his papers overboard; but the greater 
part of them were recovered, and ſubmitted to the 
inſpection of the privy council; and among them, 
it is ſaid, was found the ſketch of a treaty of amity 
and commerce between the two republics, which 
had been examined and approved by M.Van Berkel, 
counſellor and grand, penſionary of Amſterdam. 
Mr. Laurens, after having been examined by the 
_ privy council, was committed cloſe priſoner to the 
Fokker: on a charge of high treaſon; and ſtron 
repreſentations were made by the Britiſh ambaſ- 
fader at the Hague, to the ſtates general, de- 
manding that “ exemplary puniſhment ſhould be 
t inflifted on Van Berkel and his accomplices, as 
* diſturbers of the public peace, and violators of 
the rights of nations.” The ſtates general ob- 
ſerved their ufual caution on this occaſion ; but 
their deliberate proceedings were not agreeable 
to the Britiſh miniſtry, who actually publiſhed a 
declaration of war againſt Holland on the 2oth of 
December, 1 : 
When we turn our attention te the affairs of the 
Eaſt Indies, we ſhall find that ſeveral cauſes had 
concurred to inſpire the native powers of India 
with general diſguſt and diſapprobation of the po- 
litics of England. No . ſyſtem was adopt- 
ed for the government ot thoſe provinces, Drank. 
„ ritih 
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g Britiſh! valour and rapacity had wreſted from the 


native princes of the Eaſt. The whole politics of 


India were committed to the mercenary ſervants 


of the company, who were too intent upon the ac- 


quiſition of wealth, to entertain any liberal ſyſtem 
of policy; and whoſe whole time and attention 
were conſequently conſumed in low intrigues with 
the native princes, and on ſchemes of conqueſt 
formed on no regular plan. . 
About the year 1778, the Britiſh in India made 
repeated attempts to interfere in the. revolution, 
which had taken place in the Mahratta govern- 
ment. Raganout Row cauſed his nephew, the 
reigning Paiſhwa (with the care of whom, durin 
his miniſtry, he was ſolemnly entruſted) to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated, in the hope of ſecuring to himſelf the 
fovereignty. From theſe circumſtances, and from 
the Britiſh preſidency at Bombay receiving, and 
protecting Raganout, the murderer of his nephew, 
the foundation was laid for that famous confe- 
deracy which, in the year 1775, was formed be- 
tween the Nizam, Hyder Ally, and the Mahrat- 


4 


tas, the object of which was no leſs than the com- 


Plete expulſion of the Britiſh from the continent 
of India. Early in the year 1780, preparations 
were made for invading the Mahratta territories ; 
and, on the 15th of February, general Goddard 
marched with a conſiderable force to beſiege the 


city of Ahmedabad, the capital of the province of 


Guzerat, which was taken by ſtorm in five days, 
after the arrival of the Britiſh army under its walls; 
the reduCtion of the whole province ſoon followed. 
On the zd of April following, the general ſur- 
proved the camp of Scindia and Holkar, and the 

ahratta chiefs were forced to retreat with con- 
fiderable loſs. Some brilliant ſervices were alſo 
performed on the ſide of Bengal. But theſe ſuc- | 
ceſſes were more than. counterbalanced by the 

progreſs made by Hyder Ally, who, having col- 
lected a prodigious force, on the 2oth of July * 
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his way through the Ghauts, or narrow paſſes in 
the mountains, and, at the head of nearly one 
hundred thouſand men, entered; without reſiſtance, 

the Carnatic; and, by the foth of Auguſt, his ca- 
valry had penetrated even to the vicinity of Ma- 

In this emergency, fir Hector Munro haſtily 
aſſembled the different corps which were ſcat- 
tered through the province, and endeavoured to 

_ - Poſt himſelf ſtrongly on the mount to cover and 
protect the capital; and orders were diſpatched 
to colonel Bailie, who commanded in the Gun- 
toor, to haſten back to join the main army ; and, 
in the courſe of his march, to endeavour, as much 
as. poſſible, to intercept the enemy's convoys. In 
the mean time Hyder formed the fiege of Arcot, 
and fir Hector thought it an indiſpenſable duty to 
march to its relief. On the approach of the Bri- 
tiſh general, Hyder raiſed the ſiege, but directed 
the rout of his army in ſuch a manner acroſs the 
courſe of colonel Bailie's detachment, as effec- 
tually to prevent the intended junction. On the 
16th of September, the troops of the ſultan, under 
the command of his brother Meer Saib and his ſon, 
the ſince celebrated Tippoo Sultan, encountergd 
colonels Bailie and Fletcher, at a place called 
Perimbancum. All that ſkill could deviſe or va- 
lour effect, was performed by the Britiſh ; and 
though the diſparity of force was almoſt unexam- 
pled, victory at firſt declared in favor of colonel 
Bailie. Unfortunately, in the moment of ſucceſs 
and exultation, the tumbrils which contained 
the ammunition, ſuddenly blew up, with two 
dreadful exploſions in the centre of the Britiſh 
lines; and one whole face of their column was 
laid open, and the artillery deſtroyed. The mo- } 
ment of advantage was ſuddenly caught by Tip- =_ 
poo Saib, who forced his way, at the head of his 
cavalry, into the broken ſquare ; and the Britiſh' 
being deprived of their ammunition, and not hav- 
| 5 | | ing 
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ing had even time to form, were, after prodigiet of 
valour, cut to pieces, or made priſoners of war. 


The Britiſh are ſaid to have loſt, on this occaſion, - 
about 4000 ſeapoys and 600 Europeans. Imme- 


diately after this diſaſtrous event, the army under 
fir Hector Munro, retreated, and abandoned Arcot 
to its fate, which ſoon fell into the hands of Hyder 


Ally. Thus ended this unfortunate campaign in 


India! 


While theſe things were tranſacting abroad, 


the miniſtry had contrived to procure a new par- 
liament at home, modelled for their purpoſes. It 
met on the 31 of October, fir Fletcher Norton 
having offended the court by the noble ſpeech he 
made on the 17 of May, 1 21> hen he preſented 
the bills for the diſcharge of the arrears of the civil 
liſt, to his majeſty ; and in ſome of the ſucceeding 
ſeſſions having had an impaired ſtate of health, the 
miniſter procured the appointment of Mr. Corn- 
wall to the office of ſpeaker, alledging the ill health 


of the late ſpeaker as the real reaſon, though it was 
well known, that fir Fletcher had recovered, and 
declared himſelf-as able to execute the functions 


of the chair as ever he had been, 

In the ſpeeches of the oppoſition members were 
compriſed all the former arguments againſt the 
American war, Upon'the motion for an addreſs 


to his majeſty, Mr. Fox obſerved, © that in the 


« addreſs which was propoſed, the bleſſings of his 
« majeſty's reign were to be recognized; but in 
« this he could not concur, as he was unacquaint- 


ed with thoſe bleſſings. The preſent reign had 
ee been one continued ſeries of diſgrace, misfor- 


e tune, and calamity.” T“ 


In the month of November, this year, the Hef | 


preſs-queen, the celebrated Maria Thereſa, cloſed 


_ a protradted reign of forty years.” Few monarchs 


had experienced greater viciflitudes of fortune, 
and none ever endured adverſity with more dignity 


and fortitude. While we cheerfully render her 
5 memory _ 
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memory this tribute of praiſe, it is evident from 
the facts ſtated in a former part of this volume, 
that Great Britain, has but little reaſon to extol 
her juſtice, and gratitude. Like all the deſpots 
of the continent, ſbe was completely ſelfiſh ; and 
one of the firſt uſes which ſhe: made of returning 
proſperity, was to betray the very power that 
had reſcued her from ruin. Her ſon, the emperor 
Juoſeph the Second, ſucceeded her. js £2164 
In October 1780, the Weſt-India iſlands, and 
eee Jamaica and Barbadoes, experienced 
the ravages of a dreadful hurricane. The planta- 
tions were deſtroyed; the houſes and buildings 
were in general carried away from their founda- 
tions by dhe force of the ſtorm, and an immenſe 
number of negroes were killed. 
The firſt buſinefs of parliament 
after the receſs was, therefore, mak- A. D. 781. 
ing a grant, on the 23d of January, of 5 


80, oool. for the relief of Barbadoes, and 40, oool. 
for Jamaica. On the 25th of January, the king 
ent a meſſage to the houſe by his miniſter, ac- 
quainting them that letters of marque, and 
repriſals had been iſſued againſt the Dutch. 
This communication was no ſooner made, than 
Mr. Burke, obſerved, that, however lightly a 
* war might be thought of by ſome men, he was 
« one of thoſe who- thought it always a moſt 
* ſerious matter: a matter which nothing but 
< the greateſt neceſſity could juſtify.” It was 
further obſerved by the oppoſition, that the Bri- 
tiſh manifeſto ſtated that a treaty was entered 
into between the city of Amfterdam and Ame- 
rica; but the treaty now laid before the houſe, 
was, in the exprets terms of it, the plan of a treaty, 
ar the rough draught of a compact, the ratifica-: 
tion of which was 3 upon events which | 
might never happen. This declaration of war — 
was alſo ventured on, contrary to every recent pre- ie 
ecdent, during a receſs. nd a nba 
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| The miniſtry ſtated in their exculpation the 
1 different cauſes of complaint which they alledg- 
| ed againſt Holland. They obſerved, that by the 
treaty of 1678, it was ſtipulated, that, in caſe Great 
| Britain ſhould be attacked by the houſe of Bourbon, 
| | ſhe had a right to require twenty ſhips of war, 
| 
| 
| 
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and 6000 troops; and that the republic had re- 
fuſed to fulfil the terms of the treaty. A further 
cauſe of complaint, was, that the republic had 1 
given protection to Paul Jones, whom lord North 
| | and his colleagues, had nominated a pirate. The 
| prevalence of a French. party in Holland, was 
U urged as an additional reaſon for the commence- 
5 ment of hoſtilities; and with reſpe& to the ad- 
| journment of parliament, lord North declared, 
that it would have been full as agreeable to him 
if the houſe had ſat the whole intermediate time. 
The oppoſition replied, that . miniſters had every 
year ſome buſineſs upon their hands which they 
did not chooſe to do in the face of parliament. 
In this manner the houſe had been led into the 
American war, that ſource of all our calamities; 
and in this manner the treaty was ſtolen between 
France and America; in the ſame manner the 
miniſters announced/the French, and in the fol- 
lowing year, the 5 reſcript; and now they 
come to tell us, that they had commenced war 
- againſt the Dutch. ' rr ST 
The refuſal of the ſtates general, to comply 
with the memorial preſented to them by fir Jo- 
ſeph Yorke, and to furniſh the aſſiſtance required 
by the treaty of 1678, was called a great cauſe of 
offence, but the truth was, that the ſtates general 
| | had acted with more wiſdom, and knew our in- 
| tereſts better than our own miniſtry. If Holland 
had complied with the treaty, Great Britain muſt 
have been a loſer on the whole. All that we 
had a right to expect was 6000 troops, and 
twenty ſhips of war. The inſtant they had been 
furniſhed, the territories of the ſtates would e. 
| L | | | en 
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been attacked; and then, in compliance with the 
ſame treaty, we muſt have ſent a large army into 
Holland, and ſupported her with an immenſe 
naval force. It was therefore, the intereſt of 
Great Britain, to have left Holland in a ſtate of 
neff og ee, re de 
An addreſs to his majeſty, however, in favor of 

the war, was voted by a great majority in the two 


houſes of parliament. A Tg 4 
The crude and improvident politics of lord 
North and his colleagues, had.reduced the Britiſh 
poſſeſſions in the Faſt Indies, to an unſettled and 

diſtracted ſtate. On the 4th of December 1780, 
a petition was preſented to the houſe of commons 
from the Britiſh inhabitants of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriſſa, complaining of the injudicious and indiſ- 
criminate manner in which the judges of the 
ſupreme court endeavoured to adminiſter the 
Engliſh laws in thoſe provinces; and this was ſe- 
conded by another from the governor- general and 


council, containing a long ſtatement of the tranſ-. 


actions, and requeſting an indemnification from the 
legal penalties, which, for the preſervation of 
government, and the country, they had been under 
the neceſſity of incurring by forcibly reſiſting the 
proceedings of the chief juſtice ſir Elijah Impey. 
General Smith, on the 12th of February, moved 
that theſe petitions ſhould be referred to a com- 
mittee of fifteen members to be choſen by ballot, and 
to meet in achamber above ſtairs; and after ſome 
time a bill was introduced by general Smith, 
founded on the report of the committee of fifteen, 
far regulating the/adminiſtration of juſtice in In- 
dia, and for indemnifying the governor-general 
and council, for the reſiſtance made by them to 
the ſupreme court. This bill after ſome reſiſt. 
ance from the law members, paſſed both houſes, 
and received the royal aſſent. It defined and li- 
mited the authority of the ſupreme court, and ex- 
empted the e e 3a councilof Bengal, 
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from its juriſdiction. It declared farther, that nes 


perſon ſhould be under the 'cognizance of the ſu- 
Prem court; on account of his being a land- 
holder or farmer in the provinces of Bengal, Ba- 


har, and Oriſſa; and, that no judicial officer in 


the country courts ſhould be liable to an action in 
the ſupreme, court for their decifions. | 


+ * 


Mr. Burke, not being dejected, by the rejection 


of his reform bill laſt year, on the 15th of Fe- 


bruary, moved for leave to bring in a bill exactly 
ſimilar, and opened his propoſition by ſtating the 
powerful motives which engaged him now to re- 
ſume his undertaking; and theſe were the celebra- 
ted reſolutions of the late parliament, reſpecting 
the alarming, increaſe of the influence of the 


crown, —the general wiſh and expectation of the 
e e the direct application to himſelf 


rom ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable counties. 
Under very unfavorable auſpices, the bill was 


read a ſecond time, when it experienced the 
weight of that influence it was meant to reduce. 


It however introduced to public notice, the cap- 


tivating eloquence of Mr. William Pitt, the ſecond 


ſon of the late earl of Chatham, and alſo the 
more ſolid abilities of young lord Maitland ; and 
though it was rejected, the ſupport it met with 
announced the declining power of the miniſter. 


Ihe ruinous war in which the nation was in- 
yolved, cauſed the exigencies of the year to 


amount to twenty-one millions. Twelve millions 


were to be raiſed by loan. It appeared, that not 
only the enormous expences of the war, but the 


deficiency of taxes in conſequence of it, contri- 


| buted to render neceſſary ſo great a fupply. After 


much pointed cenſure had been caſt upon lord 


North, on account of the ſhameful terms of the 
loan, it paſſed both houſes by a great majority. A 


motion was afterwards made in the commons, to 
inquire into the circumſtances of the loan; during 
the debates upon this queſtion, the corrupt ſyſtem 


3 which 


Fhich prevailed at this time in every department 
of office was clearly developed. 1 
The exiſting grievances of the country appeared 
ſo much to increaſe in conſequence of the war, 
and ſo little proſpect of redreſs was afforded by 
the laſt parliament, that an aſſociation was form- 
ed by ſeveral of the moſt opulent and populous 
counties; and delegates were choſen for the pur- 
| Poſe of proſecuting the object of a parliamentary 
reform, with proper vigour and unanimity. A. 
petition: prepared by the delegates, and ſigned by 
themſelves only, was preſented on the 8th of 
May, by Mr. Dunſcombe, and fir. George Sa- 
ville, who moved that it ſhould be referred to a 
committee of the whole houſe ; the motion was 
however rejected by two, hundred and twelve, 
to one hundred and thirty-five. Os | 
Mr. Fox made an effort in the courſe of the 
feſſion, to introduce a bill for the repeal, or at 
oo for a modification, of the famous marriage 
a, > . | 7 OE 
| __ The principal feature in the propoſed. bill, was, 
that it reduced the legal age for contracting 
marriage to eighteen in males, and ſixteen in fe- 
males; and no marriage was to be annulled, 
after the parties had cohabited for one year. The 
bill paſſed the houſe of commons, but was re- 
jected by the Lords. V 
On the 18th of July, the ſeſſion was terminated 
by a ſpeech from the throne, complimenting the 
new parliament on their zeal and loyalty, their 
firm and ſteady ſupport of a“ juſt cauſe, and the 
ample proviſion they had made for the ſervice of 
_ the e ren. on HER 1975 
The military tranſactions of this year being va- 
rious and important, we ſhall firſt brietiy.ſtate 
thoſe of Europe, and the naval conflict of commo- 
dore Johnſtone in Port Praya. We ſhall then 
roceed to the moſt important ſcene, the conteſt 
America, thence to the Weſt Indies, &c. and con- 
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clude with 'a ſketch of the unexpected change of 


fortune in the Eaſt. 
On the 6th of January 1781, 800 French troops 
under the command of the baron de Rulle, 
landed before day-break, on the iſland of Jerſey; 
and ſo little expectation was entertamed of any 
attack, that they paſſed undiſcovered to the town 
of St. Hillier ; and, to the utter aſtoniſhment of 
the inhabitants, at day-break the market-place 
was filled with French ſoldiers. Fortunately the 
lieutenant-governor, major Moſes Corbet, had 
received information of their landing, time enough 
to diſpatch intelligence to the different ſtations of 
the three regiments in the iſland, and to the mi- 
litia. But he was taken priſoner himſelf by 
' ſeveno'clock, and aims 6 carried before the 
French commander, who preſſed him to fign 
terms of capitulation, under pain of firing the 
town, and putting the inhabitants to the ſword. 
It was in vain the governor repreſented that, be- 
ing a priſoner, he was deprived of all authority, 
and no capitulation that he could ſign, would be 
of any force or efficacy; the general ſtill inſiſted; 
and, to avoid the conſequences, the governor ra- 
tified the capitulation. Ik 
The king's troops and the militia, aſſembled on 
the heights near the town, under the command 
of major Pierſon, and new, in their turn, ſum- 
moned the invaders to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war. An engagement enſued, in which 
major Pierſon was killed; and the French gene- 
ral being mortally wounded, the ſecond in com- 
mand deſired Mr. Corbet to reſume the govern- 
ment, and accept their ſubmiſſion as priſoners of 
war. The negligence of the lieutenant-governor 
. was afterwards cenſured by a court-martial, and 
he was diſmiſſed from his office. es 
The ſiege and blockade of Gibraltar were con- 
tinued during. the whole of the winter, and it was 
the middle of March before the grand fleet under 
| 5 a2 admiral 


/ 


admiral Darby, was enable to fail to its relief. To 


the infinite joy of the garriſon, and the famiſhed 


inhabitants, the Britiſh fleet appeared in the 


Bay, on the 12th of April; but their exultation 


was ſoon changed into deſpair, by the ſevere 


bombardment which the Spaniards commenced 
on that very day upon the town, and which in a 


ſhort time left not a houſe ſtanding. From this 


period to the middle of November, the garriſon 
continued expoſed, with little interruption, to a 
ſevere cannonade. The Spaniards having then 


completed ſeveral new and formidable works, 
within a ſhorter diſtance of the town, a moſt ſpi- 


rited ſally was made by the garriſon, in the night 
of the 26th, aud all the moſt important of the 
new works were entirely deſtroyed. YE nk, 


In the beginning of the campaign, « ſquadron 
of ſhips under the command of commodore John- 


ſtone, was ſent againſt the Cape of Good Hope; 


the court of France, however, not being- un-ap- 
priſed of its deſtination, diſpatched. a fleet of 


_ ſuperior force from Breſt, under the command of 
M. de Suffrein, to counteract the deſigns of the 


Britiſh commander. The French overtook the 


Engliſh ſquadron at the Cape de Verd Iſlands, on 
the 16th of April, and though the latter was at 


anchor in a neutral port (Port Praya in the iſland 


of St. Jago,) and conſequently under the protec- 
tion of the Portugueze flag, proceeded to attack 
it. The Britiſh ſquadron was thrown into ſome . 


confuſion on the firſt attack, and the conduct of 
the commodore has not eſcaped cenfure on this 
occaſion. The native valour of the Britiſh ſeamen, 


however, ſoon diſplayed itſelf ; and the outward 


bound India ſhips which were under the convoy of 
the commodore, taking an active part in the en- 


gagement, the French were beaten off, but not 


without the loſs of 77 men killed and wounded, 


on the part of the Engliſh. The object of the ex- 
1 FC petition. 
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pedition was by this rencounter completely de- 


teated. «© : 


The campaign in America commenced with 
ſome favorable omens to the Britiſh; for though 
general Arnold's addreſs to his countrymen pro- 


duced no affect, in detaching the ſoldiery of Ame 
rica from the unproduttive ſervice of Congreſs, 
their. ſteadineſs could not be accounted for, from 
any melioration of their circumſtances. They ſtill 
remained without pay, and without ſuch cloathin 

as the ſeaſon required. They could not he induc- 
ed to enter the Britiſh ſervice, but their compli- 


cated diſtręſſes at length broke out into deliberate 


mutiny. This event which had been long expett- 
ed, made its firſt threatening appearance in the 


Pennſylvania line. An ambiguity in the terms of 


their enliſtment furniſhed a pretext for their con- 
duct. A great part of them were enliſted for 
three years or during the war; the three years were 
expired, and the men inſiſted that the choice of 


ſtaying or going remained with them, while the 
officers contended that the choice was in the 


* , 


States.. | 


The mutiny was excited by the non- commiſſion- 


ed officers and privates, in the night of the 1ſt of 


January 1781, and ſoon became fo univerſal in the 
line of that ſtate as to defy all oppoſition. The 


whole, except three regiments, upon a ſignal for 


the purpoſe, turned out under arms without their 
officers, and declared for a redreſs of grievances. 


The officers in vain endeavourrd to quell them. 


Several were wounded, and a captain was killed 
in attempting it. General Wayne preſented his 


iſtols, as if about to fire on them; they held their 
et to his breaſt, and ſaid, We love and 
reſpect you, but if you fire, you are a dead man.“ 
We are not going to the enemy; on the contra» 
. 95 if they were now to come out, you ſhould ſee us 
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ht under your orders with as much alacrity as 
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ever; but we will be no longer amuſed, we are 
determined on obtaining what is our juſt due.“ 
Deaf to arguments and entreaties, they, to the 
number of 1300, moved off in a body from Moriſ- 
town, and proceeded in good order with their arms 
and fix field pieces to Princeton. They, elected 
temporary officers from their own body, and ap- 
pointed a ſerjeant-major, who had formerly de- 
ſerted from the Britiſh army, to be their com- 
mander. General Wayne forwarded proviſions 
after them, to prevent their plundering the coun- 


. 


try for ztheir Mibſiſten en 2 2g, 
Congreſs ſent a committee of their body, con- 
fiſting of general Sullivan, Mr. Matthews, Mr. 
Atlee, and Dr. Witherſpoon, to precure an ac- 
commodation. The revolters were reſolute in re- 
fuſing any terms, of which a redreſs of their griev- 
ances was not the foundation, Every thing aſked _ 
of their country, they might at any time after the 
6th of January, have obtained from the Britiſh, 
by paſſing over into New-York, This they re- 
fuſed. Their ſufferings had exhauſted their pa- 
tience, but not their patriotiſm, Sir Henry. Clin» 
ton, by confidential meſſengers, offered to take 
them under the protection of the Britiſh govern- 
ment to pardon all their paſt offences to have 
the pay due to them from Congreſs faithfully made 
up, without any expectation of military ſervice in 
return, although it would be received if voluntarily 
offered. It was recommended to them to move 
behind the South-River, and it was promiſed, that 
a detachment of the Britiſh troops ſhould be in 
readineſs for their, protection as ſoon as deſired. 
The royal commander was not leſs diſappointed 
than ſurpriſed to find that the faithful, though re- 
voltin ders, diſdained his offers. The meſſen- 
gers of fir Henry Clinton were ſeized and deliver- 
ed to general Wayne. Preſident Reed and gene- 
ral Potter were appointed, by the council of 
Pennſylvania, to accomodate matters with the re- 
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volters. They met them at Princeton, and agreed 
to diſmiſs all whoſe terms of enliſtment were com- 
pleted, and admitted the oath of each ſoldier to 
be evidence in his own caſe. A board of officers 
tried and condemned the Britiſh ſpies, and they 
were inſtantly executed. Preſident Reed offered 
a purſe of 100 guineas to the mutineers, as a re- 
ward of their fidelity, in delivering up the ſpies; 
but they refuſed to accept it, ſaying, © That what 
they had done was only a duty they owed their 
country, and that they neither deſired nor would 
receive any reward but the approbation of that 
ew for which they had ſo often fought and 
bled.” On V 
The ſpirit of mutiny proved contagious. A- 
bout 160 of the Jerſey troops followed the exam- 
ple of the Pennſylvania line; but they did not 
conduct themſelves with equal ſpirit, nor with 
equal prudence. They committed ſundry acts of 
_ outrage t particular officers, while they af- 
fected to be ſubmiſſive to others. Major-general 
Howe, with a conſiderable force, was ordered to 
take methods for reducing them to obedience. 
Convinced that there was no medium between 
2 and ſervility, but coercion, and that no 
other remedy could be applied without the deep- 
eſt wound to the ſervice, he determined to proceed 
againſt them with deciſion. General Howe 
marched from Ringwood about midnight; and by 
the dawning. of the next day, had his men in four 
different poſitions, to prevent the revolters from 
making their eſcape. Every avenue being ſecur- 
ed, colonel Barber, of the Jerſey line, was ſent to 
them, with orders immediately to parade without 
arms; .and to march to a particular ſpot of ground. 
Some heſitation appearing among them, colonel 
Sproat was directed, to advance, and only five 
minutes were given to the mutineers to comply 
with the orders which had been ſent them. This 
had its effect, and they to a man marched without 
| „„ e eee 
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arms to the appointed ground. The Jerſey officers 5 

gave a liſt of the leaders of the revolt, upon whi ck 

general Howe deſired them to ſelect three f | 

the greateſt offenders. A field court martial 

was preſently held upon theſe three, and they 

were unanimouſly ſentenced to death. Iwo of 
them were executed on the ſpot, and the execu- 

_ tioners were ſelected from among the moſt active 

in the mutiny. The war raged at this time not 
only in the vicinity of Britiſh head garters at New- 

York, but in Georgia, South-Caronina, North-Ca: 

rolina, and in Virginia. The latter State, from its 

peculiar ſituation, and from the modes of building, 

planting, and living, which had been adopted by -- 1 

the inhabitants, is particularly expoſed, and lies 

at the mercy of whatever army is maſter of the - | 
Cheſapeak, Theſe circumſtances, together with 
the pre-eminent rank which Virginia held in the 
confederacy, pointed out the propriety of making 
that State the object of particular attention. To 
favor lord Cornwallis' deſigns in the ſouthern 
| ſtates, major general Leſlie, with about 2000 men, 
had been detached from New-Y ork to the Cheſa- 
peak, in the latter end of 1780; but ſubſequent 
events induced his lordſhip to order him from Vir- 
b gs to Charleſton, with the view of his more ef- 
fectually co-operating with the army under his 
own immediate command. Soon after the depar- 
ture of general Leſlie, ITO was again invaded 
by another party from New-York. This was 

commanded by general Arnold, now a brigadier + 
in the royal army. His force conſiſted of about 
1600 men, and was ſupported by ſuch a number 
of armed veſſels as enabled him to commit exten- 
five ravages, on the unprotected coaſts of that well- 
watered country. The invaders landed (on the 
5th of Jan. 1781.) about 15 miles below Rich- 
mond, and in two days marched into the. town, 
where they deſtroyed large quantities of tobacco, 
ſalt, rum, ſail- cloth, and other merchandize. Suc- 
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ceſſive excurſions were made to ſeveral other 


places, in which the royal army committed ſimilar 


devaſtations. 


In about a fortnight, they marched into Portf. 


mouth and began to fortify it. The loſs they 
ſuſtained from the feeble oppoſition of the diſper- 
ſed inhabitants was inconfiderable. The havock 


made by general Arnold, and the apprehenſion of 


a deſign to fix a permanent poſt in Virginia, in- 
duced general Waſhington to detach the marquis 
de la Fayette, with 1200 of the American infan- 


try, to that ſtate, and alſo to urge the French in 

 Rhodez-iſland to co-operate with them in attempt- - 
Ing to capture Arnold and his party. The French 

commanders eagerly cloſed with the propoſal. 
Since they had landed in the United States, no 


Proper opportunity of gratifying their paſſion for 


military fame, had yet preſented itſelf. They re- 


Joiced at that which now offered, and indulged a 
cheerful hope of rendering eſſential ſervice to their 


allies, by cutting off the retreat of Arnold's party, 
With this view, their fleet, with 1 50 additional 
men on board, ſailed from Rhode-[ſland for Vir- 


of his whole naval force, di 
ſixty-four gun ſhip, and two frigates, with orders 


to deſtroy the Britiſh ſhips and frigates, in the _ 


Cheſapeak. They took or deſtroyed ten veſlels, 
and captured the Romulus of 44 guns. Arbuth- 
not with a Britiſh fleet ſailed from Gardiner's-Bay, 
in purſuit of D'FEſtouches. The former overtook 


and engaged the latter off the capes of Virginia, 
The Britith had the advantage of more guns than 
the French, but the latter were much more ſtrong- 


ly manned than the former. The conteſt between 
the fleets thus nearly balanced, ended without the 
loſs of a ſhip on either ſide; but the Britiſh obtain» 
ed the fruits of victory fo far as to fruſtrate the 

e | whole 
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inia. D'Eſtouches, who ſince the death of de 
| Ferney on the preceding December, had com- 
manded the French fleet, 3 to the ſailing 
patched the Evellle, a 
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whole ſcheme of their adverſaries. The fleet of | 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty returned to Rhode | 
Iſland without effecting the object of the expedi- 
tion. Thus was Arnold faved from imminent. ; 
danger of falling into the hands of his exaſperated | 
countrymen. 'The day before the French fleet | 
returned to Newport, a convoy arrived in the 
Cheſapeak from New-Y ork, with major-general 
Philips, and about 2000 men. This diſtingutſhed 
officer, who having been taken at Saratoga, had 
been lately exchanged, was appointed to be com- 
mander of the royal forces in Virginia. Philips 
and Arnold ſoon effected a junction, and carried 
every thing before them. They ſucceſſively de- 
feated thoſe bodies of militia which came in their 
way. The whole country was open to their ex- 
curſions. On their embarkation from Portſmouth, 
a detachment viſited York-Iown, but the main 
body proceeded to Williamſburg. On the 22d 
of April they reached Chickapowing. A party 
proceeded up that river 10 or 12 miles, and de- 
ſtroyed much property. On the 24th they landed 
at City-Point, and ſoon after they marched for 
_ Peterſburg. About one mile from the town they 
were oppoſed by a ſmall force commanded by 
Baron Steuben; but this, after making a gallant 
reſiſtance, was-eompelled to retreat. 
. Peterſburg they deſtroyed 4000 hogſheads 
of tobacco, a ſhip, and a number of ſmall veſſels. 
Within three days one party marched to Cheſter- 
field court-houſe, and burned a range of barracks, 
and 3oo barrels of flour. On the ſame day, an- 
other party under the command of general Arnold 
marched to Oſborne's. About four miles above 
this place, a ſmall marine force was drawn up to 
oppoſe. him, General Arnold ſent a flag to treat 
with the commander of this fleet, but he declared 
that he would defend it to the laſt extremity. 
Upon this refuſal, Arnold advanced with ſome 
artillery, and fired upon him wich deciſive _ 
> vi | rom 
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from the banks of the river. Two ſhips and ten 
ſmall veſſels loaded with tobacco, cordage, flour, 
| &c. were captured. Four ſhips, five brigantines 
and a number of ſmall veſſels, were burnt or ſunk. 
The quantity of tobacco taken or deſtroyed in 
this fleet, exceeded 2000 hogſheads, and the 
whole was effected without the loſs of a ſingle 
man on the ſide of the Britiſh. The royal forces 
then marched up the fork till they: arrived at 
Mancheſter, There they deſtroyed 1200 hogſ- 
heads of tobacco; and returning thence, they 
made great havock at Warmick. They deſtroyed 
the ſhips on the ſtocks, and in the river, and a 
large range of rope-walks. A magazine of 500 
barrels of flour, with a number of warehouſes, and 
of tan-houſes, all filled with their reſpective com- 
modities, were alſo conſumed in one general con- 
flagration. On the gth of May they returned to 
Peterſburg, having, in the courſe of the precedin 
three weeks, deſtroyed property to an immenſe 
amount. With this expedition, major-general 
Philips terminated a life, which in all his previous 
operations had been full of glory. x” 

I) he ſucceſſes which, with a few checks, follow- 
ed the Britiſh arms ſince they had reduced Savan- 


nah and Charleſton, encouraged thera to purſue 


their object by advancing from ſouth to north. 
A vigorous invaſion of North-Carolina was there- 
fore projected, for the buſineſs of the winter which 
followed general Gates' defeat. The Americans 
were ſenſible of the neceſſity of re-inforcing and 
en their ſouthern army, but were deſtitute 
of the means of doing it. Their northern army 
would not admit of being farther weakened, nor 
was there time to march over the intervening di- 
ſtance of 700 miles; but if men could have been 
mr and time allowed for marching them to 
 South-Carolina, money for defraying the un- 
avoidable expences of their tranſportation, could 
not be commanded, either in the latter end of 
4+ | 1780, 
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1780, or in the firſt months of 1781. Though Con- 
reſs was unable to forward either men or money, 
or the relief of the ſouthern ſtates, they did what 

was equivalent; they ſent them a general, whoſe 

head was a council, and whoſe military talents were 
equal to a re-inforcement. The nomination of an 
officer for this important truſt was left to general 

Waſhington. He mentioned gen. Greene, adding 

for a reaſon, © that he was an officer in whoſe abili- 

ties and integrity, from a long and intimate ex- 
perience, he had the moſt entire confidence. 
Theſouthern American army, afterits defeat and 
diſperſion on the 16th of Auguſt, 1780, rendezvouſ- 
ed at Hillſbourough. In the latter end of the year 
they advanced to Charlotte-Fown. At this place 
en. Gates transferred the command to gen. Greene. 

Within a few hours after Greene took charge of 

the army, a report was made of a gallant enter- 

prize of lieut. col. Waſhington. Being out on a 

foraging excurſion, he had penetrated within 1 

miles of Camden, to Clermont, the ſeat of lieut. 

col. Rigley of the Britiſh militia. This was forti- 

| fied by a block-houſe, and encompaſſed by an 

abbatis, and was defended by upwards of one 

hundred of the inhabitants, who had ſubmitted to 
the Britiſh government. Lieut. col. Waſhington 
advanced with his cavalry, and planted the trunk 
of a pine tree, ſo as to reſemble a field piece. 
The luckly moment was ſeized, and a peremptory 
demand of an immediate. ſurrender was made, 
when the garriſon was impreſſed with the expeCta- 
tion of an immediate connonade incaſe of their re- 
fuſal. The whole ſurrendered at diſcretion, with- 
out a ſhot on either ſide. This fortunate incident, 
through the ſuperſtition to which moſt men are 
more or leſs ſubject, was viewed by the army as a 
preſage of ſucceſs under their new commander. 
The whole ſouthern army at this time conſiſted 
of about 2000 men, more than half of which were 
militia. The regulars had been for a long time 
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without pay, and were very deficient in cloathing, 


All ſources of ſupply from Charleſton were in 


poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, and no imported article 
could be obtained from a diſtance leſs than 200 


miles. The procuring of proviſions for this ſmall 
orce was a matter of difficulty. The nature of 
the country, thinly inhabited, abounding with 


ſwamps, and covered with woods, the inconſidera- 


| ble force of the American army, the number of the 


diſaffected, and the want of magazines, weighed 
with general Greene to prefer a partiſan war. By 


cloſe application to his new profeſſion, he had ac- 
quired a ſcientific knowledge of the principles and 
maxims for conducting wars in Europe, but con- 


fidered them as often inapplicable to America. 


When they were adapted to his circumſtances he 
uſed them, but oftener deviated from them, and fol- 
lowed his own practical judgment, founded on a 
. comprehenſive view of his real ſituation. 17 

With an inconſiderable army, miſerably provid- 
ed, general Greene took the field againſt a ſuperior 


Britiſh regular force, which had marched in tri- 


umph 200 miles from the ſea coaſt, and was fluſh- 
ed with ſucceſlive victories through a whole cam- 
paign. Soon after he took the command, he di- 
vided his force, and ſent general Morgan with a 
reſpectable detachment to the weſtern extremity 


of South-Carolina, and about the ſame time march- 


ed with the main body to Hick's Creek, on the 
| — ſide of the Pedee, oppoſite to Cheraw- 
T V 


After the general ſubmiſſion of the militia in i 
the year 1780, a revolution took place highly fa- 
vorable to the intereſt of America. The reſi- 


dence of the Britiſh army, inſtead of increaſing the 
real friends to royal government, diminiſhed their 


number, and added new vigour to the oppoſite 


party. The Britiſh had a poſts in Ninety-fix for 


thirteen months, during which time the country 


was filled with rapine, violence, and murder. 
| „ Applica- 
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Applications were daily made for redreſs, yet in 
that whole period, there was not a ſingle inſtance 
wherein puniſhment was inflicted, either on the 
ſoldiery or the Tories. The people ſoon found. 
that there was no ſecurity for their lives, liberties, 
or property, under the military government of 
Britiſh officers, eareleſs of their civil rights. The 
peaceable citizens were reduced to that uncom- 
mon diſtreſs, in which they had more to fear from 
_ oppreſſion than reſiſtance; they therefore moſt ar- 
dently wiſhed for an American force. Under | 
_ theſe favorable circumſtances general Greene de- 
tached general Morgan to take a poſition in that 
diſtrict. The appearance of this os a ſincere 
attachment to the cauſe of independence, and the 
impolitic conduct of the Britiſh, induced ſeveral 
_ perſons to reſume their arms, and to act in concert 
with the continental troops. 1 
When this irruption was made into the diſtrict 
of Ninety- ſix, lord Cornwallis was far advanced in 
his preparations for the invaſion of North- Carolina. 
To leave general Morgan in the rear, was contrary 
to military policy. In order therefore to drive 
him from this ſtation, and to deter the inhabitants 
from joining him, lieutenant-colonel Tarleton was 
ordered to proceed with about 1100 men, and 
e puſh him to the utmoſt.“ He had two field 
pieces, and a een of infantry in the propor- 
tion of fige to four, and of cavalry in the propor- 
tion of three to one. Beſides this inequality of 
force, two thirds of the troops under general Mor- 
an were militia. With theſe fair proſpects of 
cel Tarleton engaged Morgan (on the 17th of 
Jan. 1781), at the Cowpens, with the expectation 


of driving him out of South Carolina. The latter 


drew up his men in two lines. The whole of the 
ſouthern militia, with 190 from North-Carolina, 
were put under the command of colonel Pickens. 
Theſe formed the firſt line, and were advanced a 
few hundred yards before the ſecond, with orders 
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to form on the right of the ſecond, when forced to de 

retire. The ſecond line conſiſted of the light in- te 

\ fantry, and a corps of Virginia riflemen. Lieu- re 
tenant-colonel Waſhington, with his cavalry, and B 

about 45 militia men, mounted and equipped with 21 

ſwords, were drawn up at ſome diſtance in the - 

rear of the whole. The open wood in whiq they tl 

15 were formed, was neither ſecured in front, flank, e 

: nor rear. On the fide of the Britiſh, the light le- Wo, 
; gion infantry and fuſileers, though worn down with tl 


extreme fatigue, were ordered to form the line. 

Before this order was executed, the line, though 

far from being complete, was led to the attack by 

Tarleton himſelf. They advanced with a ſhout, 

and poured in an inceffant fire of muſquetry. Co- 

lonel Pickens directed the men under his com- 

mand, to reſtrain their fire, till the Brigiſh were 

within forty or fifty yards. This order, though 

executed with great firmneſs, was not ſufficient to 

repel their advancing foes. The militia fell back. 

The Britiſh advanced and engaged the ſecond line, 

which, after an obſtinate conflict, was compelled 
to retreat to the cavalry. In this eriſis, lieutenant- 
= colonel Waſhington made a ſucceſsful charge on 

25 captain Ogilvie, Who, with about forty dragoons, 

was cutting down the militia, and forced them to 

retreat in confuſion, Lieutenant-colonel Howard 

almoſt at the ſame moment rallied the continental 

troops, and charged with fixed bayonets. The 

example was inſtantly followed by the militia. 

Nothing could exceed the aſtoniſhment and con- 

fuſion of the Britiſh, occaſioned by theſe unex- 
peCted charges. Their advance fell back on their 

rear, and communicated. a panic to the whole. 
Two hundred and fifty horſe, which had not been 

engaged, tied with precipitation. The pieces of 

artillery was ſeized by the Americans, and the 

eateſt confuſion took place among the infantry. 
hile they were in this ſtate of diſorder, lieu- 

tenant-colonel Howard called to them to © lay 
[= 5 down 
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"gown their arms,” and promiſed them good quar- 

ter. Some hundreds accepted the offer and ſur- 
rendered. The firſt battalion of the 71ſt, and two 
Britiſh light infantry companies, laid down their 
arms to the American militia, A party which 
© had been left ſome diſtance in the rear to guard 


the baggage, was the only body of infantry that 
eſcaped. The officer of that detachment on hear- 


ing of Tarleton's defeat, deſtroyed a great part of 
the baggage, and retreated to lord Cornwallis. . 
Upwards of zoo of the Britiſh were killed or 
wounded, and above 500 priſoners were taken. 
Lord Cornwallis, though preparing to extend 
his conqueſts northerly, was not inattentive to the 
ſecurity of South-Carolina. Beſides the force at 
Charleſton, he left a conſiderable body of troops 
under the command of lord Rawdon. Theſe were 
principally ſtationed at Camden, from which cen- 
trical ſituation they might eaſily be drawn forth 
to defend the frontiers, or to ſuppreſs inſurreCtions. 
Io facilitate the intended operations againſt North- 
Carolina, major Craig, with a detachment of about 
oo men from Charleſton, and a ſmall marine 
force, took poſſeſſion of Wilmington. The arrival 
of general Leſlie in Charleſton, with his late com- 
mand in Virginia, gave earl Cornwallis a decided 
ſuperiority, and enabled him to attempt the reduc- 
tion of North-Carolina, with a force ſufficient to 
bear down all probable oppoſition. Arnold was 
before him in Virginia, while South-Carolina in 
his rear, was conſidered as completely ſubdued. 
His lordſhip had much to hope and little to fear. 
His admirers flattered him with the expectation, that 
his victory at Camden would but prove the dawn 
of his glory; and that the events of the approach- 
ing campaign would immortalize his name as the 
conqueror, at leaſt of the ſouthern States. Whilſt 
lord Cornwallis was indulging theſe pleaſing pro- 
ſpeQs, he received intelligence, no leſs unwelcome 
than unexpected, that Tarleton, his favorite 
Vol. III. Ce officer, 
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inſtead of driving Morgan out of the country, was 
completely defeated by him. This ſurpriſed and 


mortified, but did not diſcourage, his lordſhip. He 


hoped by vigorous exertions ſoon to obtain repara- 


tion for the late diſaſtrous event, and even to re- 
cover what he had loſt. With the expectation of 


retaking the priſoners captured at the Cowpens, 
and to obliterate the impreſſion made by theiſſ ue 


of the late action at that place, his lordſhip inſtant- 


Iy determined on the purſuit of general Morgan, 
who had moved off towards Virginia with his pri- 
ſoners. The movements of the royal army in con- 

ſequence of this determination, induced general 

Greene immediately to retreat from Hick's-Creek, 


Jeſt the Britiſh by croſſing the upper ſources of 


the Pedee, ſhould get between him and the de- 


tachment, which was incumbered with the priſon- 


ers. In this critical ſituation general Greene left 
the main army under the command of general 
Huger, and rode 150 miles through the country, 
to join the detachment under general Morgan, 
that he might be in front of lord Cornwallis, and 
direct the motions of both diviſions of his army, fo 
us to form a ſpeedy junction between them. Im- 
mediately after the action, on the 17th of January, 
Morgan ſent on his priſoners under a proper guard, 
and having made, every arrangement in his power 


for their ſecurity, retreated with expedition. Ne- 


vertheleſs the Britiſh gained ground upon him. 
Morgan intended to croſs the mountains with his 


detachment and priſoners, that he might more ef- 


fectually ſecure the latter: but Greene, on his ar- 
rival, ordered the priſoners to Charlotteville, and 
directed the troops to Guilford court-houſe, to 
which place he had alſo ordered general Huger to 
proceed with the main army. F 
The Britiſh urged the purſuit with ſo much 
rapidity, that they reached the Catawba on the 
evening of the fame day on which their flecing ad- 
25 N 7 e 720 verlaries 


officer, in whom he placed the greateſt confidence, 
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verſaries had croſſed it. Before the next morning 
a heavy fall of rain made that river impaſſable. 
When the flood had ſubſided ſo far as to leave 
the river fordable, a large proportion of the king's 
troops received orders to be in readineſs to march 
at one o' clock in the morning. Feints had been made 
olf paſſing at ſeveral different fords, but the real at- 
tempt was made at a ford near M'Cowans, the north- 
banks of which were defended by a ſmall guard of 
militia, commanded by general Davidſon. The Bri- 
tiſh marched through the river upwards of 500 yards 
wide, and about three feet deep, ſuſtaining a con- 
ſtant fire from the militia on the oppoſite bank, 
without returning it till they had made good their 
paſſage. The light infantry and grenadier com- 
panies, as ſoon as they reached the land, diſperſed 
the Americans; general Davidſon, the brave leader 
of the latter, being killed at the firſt onſet. ' The 
militia 'throughout the neighbouring ſettlements 
were diſpirited, and but few of them could 
be perſuaded to take or keep the field. A ſmall 
95 779 which collected about ten miles from the 
ord, was attacked and diſperſed by lieutenant- 
colonel Tarleton. All the fords were abandoned, 
and the whole royal army croſſed over without 
any farther oppoſition. The paſſage of the Cataw- 
ba being effected, the Americans continued to flee 
and the Britiſh 'to purſue. The former by expe- 
ditiors movements croſſed the Yadkin, partly 
in flats, and partly by fording, on the 2d and 
zd days of February, and ſecured their boats on 
the north fide. Though the Britiſh were cloſe in 
their rear, yet the want of boats, and. the ra- 
pid rifing of the river from the preceding rains, 
made their croſſing impoſſible. „ 
The Britiſh having failed in their firſt ſcheme 2 
of paſſing the Y adkin, were obliged to croſs at the _ = 
upper fords; but before this was completed, the 7 
two diviſions of the American army made a junc- is 
tion at Guilford court-houſe, Though this had i 
Cr or TG OS; | 85 taken 
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4 taken place, their combined numbers were fo 
© much inferior to the Britiſh, tirat general Greene 
could not with any propriety riſque an action. 
He therefore called a council of officers, who 
unanimouſly concurred in opinion that he ought 
to retire over the Dan, and to avoid an engage- 
ment till he was re- inforced. Lord Cornwallis 
knowing the inferiority of the American force, 
| - conceived hopes, by getting between general 
| Greene and Virginia, to cut off his retreat, inter- 
þ cept his ſupplies and re-inforcements, and oblige 
| him to fight under many difadvantages. With 
| this view, his lordſhip kept the upper country 
3D where only the rivers are fordable—ſuppoſing that 
| his adverſaries, from the want of a ſufficient num- 
ber of flats, could not make good their paſſage in 
the deep-water below, or in caſe of their attempt 
ing it, he expected to overtake and force them to 5 
action before they could croſs. In this expecta- 
tion he was deceived. General Greene by good RF 
management eluded his lordſhip. The , Britiſh 
urged their purſui with ſo much rapidity, that the 
American light truops were on the 14th of Febru- 
ary compelled to retire upwards of 40 miles. | By 
the moſt indefatigable Exertions, general Greene 
had that day tranſported'his army, artillery, and 
baggage, over the river Dan into Virginia. So 
rapid was the purſuit, and ſo narrow. the eſcape, 
that the van of the purſuing Britiſh juſt arrived as 
the rear of the Americans had croſſed. The hard- 
ſhips and difficulties which the royal army bad un- 
dergone in this march, were exceeded by the mor- 
tification that all their toils and exertions were to 
no purpoſe. They conceived it next to impoſſible 
that general Greene could eſcape without receiv- 
ing. a deciſive blow. They therefore cheerfully 
ſubmitted to difficulties, of which they who reſide 
in cultivated countries can form no adequate ideas. 
After ſurmounting incredible hardſhips, when 
they fancied themſelves within graſp of their £4 
| . ject, 
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ef, they diſcovered that all their hopes were 
| blaſted. VC 
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The continental army being driven out of North - 
Carolina, lord Cornwallis thought the o lenge; 
favorable for aſſembling: the loyaliſts. With this 
view he left the Dan, and proceeded to Hillſbo- 
rough. On his arrival there, he erected the king's 
| ſtandard, and publiſhed a proclamation, inviting 
all loyal ſubjects to repair to it with their arms and 
ten days proviſion, and aſſuring them of his readi- 
neſs to concur with them in ffetual meaſures for 
ſuppreſſing the remains of rebellion, and for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of good order and conſtitutional 
government. Soon after the king's ſtandard was 
erected at Hillſborough, ſome hundreds of the in- 
habitants rode into the Britiſh camp. They ſeem- 
ed to be very deſirous of peace, but averſe to any 
co-operation for procuring it. They acknowledg- 
ed the continentals were chaſed out of the pro- 
vince, but expreſſed their apprehenſions that they 
would ſoon return, and on the whole declined to 
take any decided part in a cauſe which yet appear- 
ed dangerous. Notwithſtanding the indifference 
or timidity of the loyaliſts near Hillſboro h, lord 
Cornwallis hoped for ſubſtantial aid from the inha- 
bitants between Haw and Deep River. He there- 
fore detached lieut. col. Tarleton with 450 men, 
to give countenance to the friends of royal govern» 
ment in that diſtrict, Greene being informed 
that many of the inhabitants, had joined his lord. 
ſhip, and that they were repairing in great num- 
bers to make their ſubmiſſion, was apprehenſive 
that unleſs ſome ſpirited meaſure was immediately 
taken, the whole country would be loſt to the 
Americans, He, therefore, concluded, at every 
hazard, ta recroſs the Dan, This was done by 
the light troops (on the 2 1ſt of Feb,) and theſe on 
the next day were followed by the main body, 
accompanied with a brigade of Virginia militia. 
Immediately after the return of the Americans to 
| I dog North. 
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North-Corolina, ſome of their light troops, com- 


manded by general Pickens and lieutenant-colonel 


Lee, were detached-in purſuit of Tarleton, who 
had been ſent to encourage the inſurrection of the 


| loyaliſts. Three hundred and fifty of theſe Tories 


commanded by colonel Pyles, when on their way 
to join the Britiſh, fell in with this light American 
party, and miſtook them for the royal detachment 
ſent for their ſupport. The Americans attacked 
them, labouring under this miſtake, to great ad- 
vantage, and cut them down as they were crying 
out God fave the King,” and making proteſta- 
tions of their loyalty. Natives of the 5 

lonies who were of this character, more rarely 
found mercy than European ſoldiers. They were 
conſidered by the Whig Americans as being cow- 
ards, who not only wanted ſpirit to defend their 


conſtitutional rights, but who unnaturally co-ope- 


rated with ſtrangers in fixing the chains of fo- 


reign domination on themſelves and countrymen. 
Tarleton was refreſhing his legion about a mile 


from this ſcene of ſlaughter. Upon hearing the 
alarm, he re-croſſed the Haw and returned to 
Hillſborough. On his retreat he cut down ſeve- 
ral of the royaliſts, as they were advancing to join 
the Þritiſh army, miſtaking them for the rebel mi- 


litia of the country. Theſe events, together with 


the return of the American army, overſet all the 
ſchemes of lord Cornwallis. The tide of public 
ſentiment was no longer in his favor. The re- 


cruiting ſervice in behalf of the royal army was 


entirely ſtopped. The abſence of the American 
army, for one fortnight longer, might have turned 

the ele. % ũ ] ö éò LE 

_ Though general Greene had re- croſſed, his plan 

was not to venture upon an immediate action, but 

.to Ove alive the courage of his party, to depreſs 


that of the loyaliſts, and to haraſs the foragers 


and detachments of the Britiſh, till re-inforce- 
-ments ſhould arrive, While Greene was unequal 
| | even 


ritiſh co- 
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even to defenſive operations, he lay ſeven days 
within ten miles of Cornwallis's camp, but took 
a new poſition every night, and kept it a profound 
ſecret where the next was to be. By ſuch fre- 
uent movements lord Cornwallis could not gain 
intelligence of his ſituation in time to profit by it. 
He mancœuvred in this manner to avoid an action 
for three weeks, during which time he was often 
obliged to aſk bread from the common ſoldiers, 
having none of his own. By the end of that pe- 
riod, two brigades of militia from North-Carolina, 
and one from Virginia, together with 400 regulars 
raiſed for 18 months, joined his army, and gave 
him a ſuperiority of numbers: he therefore deter- 
mined no longer to avoid an engagement. Lord 
Cornwallis having long ſought for this, no further 
delay took place on either fide. On the 15th of 
March 1781, the American army conſiſted of 
about 4400 men, of which more than one half 
were militia, The Britiſh of about 2400, chiefly 
troops grown veteran in victories. The for- 
mer was drawn up in three lines. The front 
| compoſed of North-Carolina militia, the ſecond of . 
Virginia militia, the third and laſt of continental 
troops commanded by general Huger and colonel . 
Williams. After a briſk cannonade in front, the 
Britiſh advanced in three columns; the Heflians 
on the right, the guards in the center, and lieu- 
' tenant-colonel Webſter's brigade on the left, and 
attacked the front line. This gave way when 
their adverſaries were at the diſtance of 140 yards, 
from the miſcondutt of a colonel, who, on the ad- 
'vance of the enemy, called out to an officer at 
ſome diſtance '©* that he would be ſurrounded.” 
The alarm was ſufficient: and without inquiring 
into the probability of what had been injudiciouſly 
bs the militia precipitately quitted the 
em.” „„ e „ 

The Virginia militia ſtood their ground, and 
kept up their fire till they were ordered to retreat. 
General Stevens, their commander, had poſted 40 
C 4 riflemen 
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riflemen at equa] diſtances, twenty paces in the : 
rear of his brigade, with orders to ſhoot every man 1 
who ſhould leave his poſt. That brave officer | 

though wounded through the thigh did not quit i 
the field. The continental troops were laſt en- 
gaged, and maintained the conflict with great ſpi- 
rit for an hour and a half. At length the diſcipline 
of veteran troops gained the day. They broke the 
ſecond Maryland brigade, turned the American 
Teft flank, and got-in rear of the Virginia brigade, 
They appeared to be gaining Greene's right, which 
would have encircled the whole of the continental 

troops; a retreat was therefore ordered. This 
was made in good order, and no farther than over 
the Reedy fork, a diſtance of about'three miles, 

Greene halted there, and drew up till he had col- 

lected moſt of the ſtragglers, and then retired to 
Speedwell's iron ks, ten miles diſtant from 

Guilford. The Americans loſt 4 "ona of artillery 
and two ammunition waggons. The victory coſt 
the Britiſh dear, and their killed and wounded 

amounted to ſeyeral hundreds. The Britiſh had 

only the name, the Americans, all the good conſe- 
quences of a victory. General Greene retreated, 
and lord Cornwallis kept the field; but, notwithe 
ſtanding, the Britiſh intereſt in North-Carolina was 
from that day ruined. Soon after this action, lord 

Cornwallis ifſued a proclamation ſetting forth his 

© complete victory, and calling on all loyal ſub- 

, Jets to ſtand forth, and take an active part in re- 
ſtoring order and good government, and offering a 
pardon and protection to all rebels, murderers ex- 
cepted, who ſhould ſurrender themſelves on or 
before the 2oth of April. On the next day after 
this proclamation was iſſued, his lordſhip left his 
hoſpital and 75 wounded men, with the numerous 
8 the vicinity, and began a march towards 

. II which had the appearance of a re- 
treat. Major Craig who, for the purpoſes of co- 


operating with his lordſhip, had been "I "4 
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Wilmington, was not able to open a water com- 
munication with the Britiſh army while they were 
in the upper country. The diſtance, the narrow- 
neſs of Cape Fear Riyer, the commanding eleva- 
tion of its banks, and the hoſtile ſentiments of the 
inhabitants on each fide of it, forbad the attempt. 
The deſtitute condition of the Britiſh army made 
it neceſſary to go to theſe ſupplies, which for theſe 
reaſons could not be brought to. them. 
General Greene no ſooner received information 
of this movement of lord Cornwallis, than he put 
his army in motion to follow him. As he had no 
means of providing for the wounded, of his own, 
and the Britiſh forces, he wrote a letter to the 
neighbouring inhabitants of the Quaker perſuaſion, 
in which he mentioned his being brought up a 
Quaker, and urged them to take care of the 
wounded on' both ſides. His recommendations 
prevailed, and the Quakers ſupplied the hoſpitals 
with every comfort in their power. _ 
The Americans continued the purſuit of Corn- 
wallis till they had arrived at Ramſay's Mill on 
Deep River, but, for good reaſons, deſiſted from 
following him any farther. - * —- 
Lord Derne halted and refreſhed his army 
for about three weeks at Wilmington, and then 
marched acroſs the country to Peterſburg in Vir 
ginia. Before it was known that his lordſhip. had 
determined on this movement, the bold reſolution 
of returning to South-Carolina was formed b 
eneral Greene. This animated the friends of 
Congreſs in that quarter. Had the American 
army followed his lordſhip, the ſouthern ſtates 
would have conſidered themſelves conquered: for 
their hopes and fears prevailed juſt as the armies 
marched north or ſouth. Though lord Cornwallis 
marched through North-Carolina to Virginia, yet 
as the American army returned to South-Carolina, 
the people conſidered that movement of his lord · 
ſhip in the light of a retreat. 5 
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While the two armies were in North-Carolina, 
the whig inhabitants of South-Carolina were ani- 
mated by the gallant exertions of Sumter and 
Marion. Theſe diſtinguiſhed partiſans, while ſur- 
rounded with enemies, kept the field. Though the 
continental army was driven into Virginia, they 
did not deſpair of the common-wealth. Having 
mounted their followers, their motions were ra- 
pid, and their attacks unexpected. With their 
pili troops they intercepted the Britiſh convoys 
of proviſions, infeſted their out-poſts, beat up their 
quarters, and haraſſed their detachments with 
uch frequent alarms, that they were obliged to be 
always on their guard. In the weſtern extremity 
of the ſtate, Sumter was powerfully ſupported by 
colonels Niel, Lacy, Hill, Winn, Bratton, Bran- 
_ dron, and others, each of whom held militia com- 

miſſions, and had many friends. In the north- 
eaſtern extremity, Marion received in like man- 
ner great aſſiſtance from the active exertions of 
colonels Peter Horry, and Hugh Horry, lieute- 
nant-colonel John Baxter, colonel James Poſtell, 
major John Poſtell, and major John James. _ 

The inhabitants, either as affection or vicinity 


| induced them, arranged themſelves under ſome of 


the militia officers, and performed many gallant 
enterpriſes. Theſe ſingly were of too little con- 
ſequence to merit a particular relation, but in ge- 
neral they diſplayed the determined ſpirit of the 
people and embarraſſed the Britiſh. One in whick 
major John Poſtell commanded, may ſerve as an 
illuſtration of the ſpirit of the times, and particu- 
larly of the indifference for property which then 


prevailed. Captain James de Peyſter of the royal 


army, with 25 grenadiers, having taken poſt in the 
houſe of the major's father, the major poſted his 
ſmall command of 21 men, in ſuch poſitions as 

commanded its doors, and demanded its ſurren- 
der: This being refuſed, he ſet fire to an out- 
houſe, and was proceeding to burn that in which 
| they 


— 


they were poſted, and nothing but the immediate 


ſubmiſſion of the whole party, reſtrained him from 

ſacrificing his father's valuable property, to gain 

an advantage to the country. _ 1 
While lord Cornwallis was preparing to invade 


Virginia, general Greene determined to re- com- 


mence offenſive military operations in the ſouth- 


ern extreme of the confederacy, in preference to 
purſuing his lordſhip into Virginia. Gen. Sumter, 


who had warmly urged this meaſure, was about 
this time authoriſed to raiſe a ſtate brigade to be 
in ſervice for eighteen months. He had alſo. pre- 
pared the militia to co-operate with the returning 
continentals. With theſe forces an offenſive war 


was recommenced in South-Carolina, and proſe- 
cuted with ſpirit and ſucceſs. | e 


* 


Before Greene ſet out on his march for Carolina, 


2 


he ſent orders to general Pickens, to prevent ſup- 


plies from going to the Britiſh garriſons at Ninety- 
ſix and Auguſta, and alſo detached lieutenant- 


' colonel Lee to advance before the continental 
troops. The latter in eight days penetrated 


through the intermediate country to general Ma- 
rion's quarters upon the Santee. - The main army, 
in a few more days, completed their march from 


Deep River to Camden. The Britiſh had erected 


a chain of poſts from the capital to the extreme 
diſtricts of the ſtate, which had regular communi- 


cations with each other. Lord Cornwallis being 
gone to Virginia, thefe became objects of enter- 


priſe to the Americans. While gen. Greene was 


marching with his main force againſt Camden, 


Fort Watſon, which lay between Camden and 
Charleſtown, was inveſted by gen. Marion and 
lieut. col. Lee. The beſiegers ſpeedily erected a 
work which overlooked the fort, though that was 
built on an Indian mount upwards of thirty feet 


high, from which they fired into it with ſuch exe- 
_ cution that the beſieged durſt not ſhew themſelves. 
Under theſe circumſtances the garriſon conſiſting 


of 
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of 114 men; ſurrendered by capitulation, on the 


23d of April. | 
Camden, before which the main American 
army was encamped, is a village ſituated on a 
plain, covered on the ſouth and eaſt ſides by the 
Witree and a creek, the weſtern and northern by 
ſix redoubts. .It was defended by lord Rawdon 
with about goo men. The American army, con- 
ſiſting only of about an equal number of conti- 
nentals, and between two and zoo militia, was 
057 32 to the taſk of carrying this poſt by ſtorm, 
or of completely inveſting it. Gen. Greene there- 


fore took a good poſition about a mile diſtant, in 


expeCtation of alluring the garriſon out of their 


lines. Lord Rawdon armed his whole force, and 


with great ſpirit ſallied on the 25th of April. An 


engagement enſued. Victory for ſome time 
evidently inclined to the Americans, but in the 
progreſs of the action, the premature retreat of 
two companies, eventually occafioned the defeat 
of the whole American army. Greene, with his 
uſual firmneſs, inftantly took meaſures to prevent 
lord Rawdon from improving the ſucceſs he had 


obtained. He retreated with ſuch order that moſt 


of his wounded and all his artillery, together with 


a number of priſoners, were carried off. The. 


; Britiſh retired to Camden, and the Americans en- 
camped about five miles from their former poſi- 
tion. Their loſs was between 2 and 300. Soon 
after this action general Greene, knowing that 
the Britiſh garriſon could not fubſiſt long in Cam- 
den without freſh ſupplies from Charleſton or the 
country, took ſuch poſitions as were moſt likely 
to prevent their procuring ay. 
Lord Rawdon on the 7th of May received 
a re-inforcement of 4 or 500 men by the arrival of 


col. Watſon from Pedee, With this increaſe of 


| Sung, he attempted on the next day to compel 
reene to another action, but found it to be 


en. 
Fmpradicable. Failing in this deſign, he return- 


ed 
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ed to Camden, and burned the jail, mills, many 
private houſes, and a great quantity of his own 
5 He then evacuated the poſt and re- 
tired to the ſouthward of Santee. The fall of 
Fort Watſon broke tne chain of communication 
with Charleſton, and the poſition of the American 
army in a great meaſure intercepted ſupplies from 


the adjacent country. The Britiſh in South-Ca- 


rolina, now. cut off from all communication with 

lord Cornwallis, would haye hazarded the ca- 
| pital, by keeping large detachments in their 
diſtant out-poſts: they, therefore, reſolved to con- 
tract their limits by retiring within the Santee. 
On the day after the evacuation of Camden the 


poſt at Orangeburg, conſiſting of 50 Britiſh mi- 


litia and 12 regulars, ſurrendered to general 
Sumter. On the next day, Fort, Motte capitu- 
lated: this was ſituated above the fork on the 
ſouth fide of the Congaree. The Britiſh had built 
their works round Mrs. Motte's dwelling-houſe. 


She with great cheerfulneſs furniſhed the Ame- 


ricans with materials for firing her own houſe. 
Theſe being thrown by them on its roof ſoon 
kindled into flame. The firing of the houſe, 
which was in the centre of the Britiſh works, 
compelled the 5 conſiſting of 165 men, to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. ; . . 

While operations were carrying on againſt the 


ſmall poſts, Greene proceeded with his main army 


and laid ſiege to Ninety- ſix, in which lieutenant- 
colonel Cruger, with upwards. of 500 men was 
advantageouſly poſted, On the left of the be- 
ſiegers Was a work, erected in the form of a ſtar; 


on the right was a ſtrong blockade fort, with two 


block-houſes in it. The town was alſo picquetted 
in with ſtrong picquets, and ſurrounded with a 
ditch, and a bank, near the height of a com- 
mon parapet. The beſiegers were more nu- 


merous than the beſieged, but the diſparity was 


not great. 


The 
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Ihe ſiege was proſecuted with indefatigable 
induſtry. The garriſon defended themſelves with - 
ſpirit and addreſs. On the morning after the ſiege 
began, (May 25th,) a party ſallied from the gar- 
riſon, and drove the advance of the beſiegers from 
their works. The next night, two ſtrong block 
batteries were erected at the diſtance of 350 yards; 
another battery twenty feet high, was erected with- 
in 220 yards; and ſoon after a fourth one was 
erected within 100 yards of the main fort; and 
laſtly, a rifle battery was erected 30 feet high, 
within zo yards of the ditch; from all of which 
the beſiegers fired into. the Britiſh works. The 
abbatis was turned, and a mine and two trenches 
were ſo. far extended, as to be within 6 feet of 
the ditch. At that intereſting moment, intelli- 
os was conveyed into the garriſon, that lord 
awdon was near at hand with about 2000 men 
for their relief. Theſe had arrived in Charleſton 
from Ireland after the ſiege began, and were 
marched for Ninety-ſix on the 5th day after 
they landed. In theſe circumſtances, genera 
Greene had no alternative but to raiſe the ſiege, 
or attempt the reduction of the place by aſſault. 
The latter was attempted. Though the aſſailants 
diſplayed great reſolution, they failed of ſucceſs. 
On this general Greene raiſed the ſiege, and re- 
treated over Saluda. His loſs in the aſſault and 
previous conflicts was about 150 men. In this 
gloomy ſituation Greene was adviſed to retire 
with his remaining force to Virginia. To ſug- 
geſtions of this kind he nobly replied, © I will 
recover South-Carolina or die in the attempt.” 
This diſtinguiſhed officer, whoſe genius was. moſt 
vigorous in thoſe perilous extremities when feeble. 
| minds abandon themſelves to deſpair, adopted the 
. only expedient now left him, that of avoiding an 
engagement till the Britiſh force ſhould be divid- 
| ed. Lord Rawdon, who by rapid marches was 
15 near 
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near Ninety-ſix, at the time of the aſſault, purſu- 


ed the Americans as far as the Enoree river; but 


without overtaking them. Deliſting from this 


fruitleſs purſuit, he drew off a part of his force 
from Nine ty-ſix, and fixed a detachment at the 
Congaree. General Greene, on hearing that the 
Britiſh force was divided, faced about to give 
them battle. Lord Rawdon no leſs ſurpriſed than 
alarmed at this unexpected movement of his lately 
retreating foe, abandoned the Congaree in two 
days after he had reached it, and - marched to 
Orangeburgh. General Greene in his turn pur- 
| ſued and offered him battle. His lordſhip would 
not venture out, and his adverſary was too weak 
to attack him in his encampment with any pro- 
Tec of cnet he EE „„ 
KReaſons ſimilar to thoſe which induced the Bri- 
tiſh to evacuate Camden, weighed with them 
about this time to withdraw their troops from 
Ninety-fix. While the American army lay near 
Orangeburgh, lieutenant-colonel Cruger, havin 
evacuated the poft he had gallantly gelen 
was marching with the troops of that garriſon, 
through the forks of Ediſto, to join lord Rawdon 
at Orangeburgh. General Greene being unable 
3 junction, and ſtill leſs ſo to ſtand 
before their combined force, retired to the high 


hills of Santee. The evacuation of Camden hav- 


ing been effected by ſtriking at the poſts below it, 
the ſame manceuvre was now attempted to induce 
the Britiſh to leave Orangeburgh. With this 
'view generals Sumter and . 
gades, and the legion of cavalry, were detached 
to Monk's-corner and Dorcheſter. They moved 
down different roads, and commenced ſeparate and 
ſucceſsful attacks, on convoys and detachments in 
the vicinity of Charleſton. In this manner was 
the war carried on. While the Britiſh Kept their 
forces compact, they could not cover the 
country, and the Americin general had the 
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prudence to avoid bghting, When they di- 
vided their army, their detachments were attacked 
and defeated. While they were in the upper 
country, light parties of Americans annoyed their 
ſmall poſts in the lower ſettlements. The people 

ſoon found that the late N were not able 


to afford them their promiſed protection. The 


# 


pirit of revolt became general, and the royal in- 


| tereſt daily declined. 


% < 


The Britiſh having evacuated all their poſts to 


the northward of Santee and Congaree, and to the 


weſtward of Ediſto, conceived themſelves able to 
Hold all that fertile country, which is in a great 
meaſure encloſed. by theſe rivers. They therefore 
once more reſumed their ſtation near the junc- 
tion of the Wateree and Congaree. This induced 

eneral Greene to concert farther meaſures for 
forcing them down towards Charleſton. He there- 
fore croſſed the Wateree and Congaree, and col- 
lected his whole force on the ſouth fide. of the 


latter, intending to act offenſively. On his ap- 


proach the Britiſh retired about forty miles nearer 


Charleſton, and took poſt at the Eutaw ſprings. 
General Greene advanced with 2000 men, to at- 


tack them in their encampment at this place; 


His force was drawn up in two lines: the firſt was 


compoſed of militia, and the ſecond of continental 
troops. As the Americans advanced they fell in - 


with two parties of the Britiſh, three or four miles 


a-head of their main army. Theſe being briſkly 
attacked ſoon retired. The militia continued to 
purſue and fire, till the action became general, 
and till they were obliged to give way. In the 
evening of the next day, lieut. col. Stuart, who 


commanded the Britiſh on this occaſion, left 70 of 
his wounded men, and 1000 ſtand of arms, and 
moved from the Eutaws towards Charleſton. The 
loſs of the Britiſh incluſive of priſoners, was up- 


wards of 1100 men; that of the Americans above 
500. in which number were 60 officers. 
= Soon 


Soon after this engagement, the Americans re- 
tired to their former poſition on the high hills of 
Santee, and the Britiſh took poſt in the vicinity of 
Monk's Corner. In the cloſe of the year general 
Greene moved down into the lower country, and 
about the ſame time the Britiſh abandoned their 
out-poſts, and retired with their whole force to 
the quarter-houſe on Charleſton-Neck. The de- 
fence of the country was given up, and the con- 
querors, who had lately carried their arms to the 
extremities of the ſtate, ſeldom aimed at any 
thing more than to ſecure themſelves in the vi- 
cinity of the capital. The crops, which had 
been planted in the ſpring of the year under Bri- 
_ tiſh auſpices, and with the expectation of afford- 

ing them ſupplies, fell into the hands of the 
Americans, and adminiſtered to them a ſeaſonable 


relief. The battle of Eutaw may be conſidered 


as cloſing the national war in South-Carolina. A 
few excurfions were afterwards made by the Bri- 


tiſh, and ſome trifling enterprizes were executed, 


but nothing of more general conſequence than the 
loſs of property, and individual lives. 44 


It has already been mentioned that lord Corn- 
wallis, ſoon after the battle of Guildford, marched 


to Wilmington in North-Carolina. Before the end 


of April, he proceeded on his march from Wilming- 
ton towards Virginia, To favor the paſſage of 
the many rivers, with which the country is inter- 
ſected, two boats were mounted on carriages and 
taken along with his army. The king's troops 
_ proceeded ſeveral days without oppoſition, and 
almoſt without intelligence. In leſs than a month 
the march from Wilmington to Peterſburg was 


completed. The latter had been fixed upon as 


the place of rendezvous, in a private correſpond- 
ence with general Philips. By this combination 
of the royal force previouſly employed in Virginia, 


with the troops which had marched from Wil- 


mington, lord Cornwallis was at the head of a 
or, III. | Dd very 
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very powerful army. The formidable force, thus 
collected in one body, called for the vigorous ex- 
ertions of the friends of independence. The de- 
fenſive operations, in oppoſition to it, were prin- 


_ cipally entruſted to the marquis de la Fayette. 
So great was the ſuperiority of numbers on the 
fide of the Britiſh, that the marquis had before 


him a labour of the 'greateſt difficulty, and was 
preſſed with many embarraſſments. In the firit 
moments of the riſing tempeſt, and till he could 
provide againſt its utmoſt rage, he began to retire 
with his little army, which conſiſted only of about 


ooo regulars, 2000 militia, and 60 dragoons. 


Lord Cornwallis advanced from Peterfburgh to 
James River, which he croſſed at Weſtown, and 
thence marching through Hanover county, croſſed 
the South Anna, or Pamunkey river. The mar- 
quis followed his motions, but at a guarded 
diſtance. The ſuperority of the Britiſh army, 
eſpecially of their cavalry, which they eaſily ſup- 
plied with good horſes from the ſtables and paſ- 
tures of private gentlemen in Virginia, enabled 


him to traverſe the country in all directions. Two 
diſtant expeditions, were therefore undertaken. 


The one was to Charlotteville, with the view of 
capturing the governor and aſſembly of the ſtate; 
the other to Point of Fork, to deſtroy ſtores. 
Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, to whom the firſt 
was committed, ſucceeded ſo far as to diſperſe the 
aſſembly, capture ſeven of its members, and to 


deſtroy a great quantity of ſtores at and near 


Charlotteville. The other expedition, which was 
committed to lieut. col. Simcoe, was only in part 


\ ſucceſsful, for the Americans had previouſly re- 


moved the moſt of their ſtores from Point of Fork. 
In the courſe of theſe marches and counter- 
marches, immenſe quantities of property were 


deſtroyed. The Britiſh made many partial con- 


> wang but theſe were ſaldom of longer duration 
than their encampments. The young . 
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with a degree of prudence that would have done 
honor to an old ſoldier, acted ſo cautiouſly on 
the defenſive, and made ſo judicious a choice of 
poſts, and ſhewed ſo much vigour and deſign in 
his movements, as to prevent any advantage being 
taken of his weakneſs. In his circumſtances, not 
to be deſtroyed was triumph. He effected a junc- 
tion at Racoon-Ford with general Wayne, who 
was at the head of 800 Pennſylvanians. While 
this junction was forming, the Britiſh got between 
the American army and its ſtores, which had been 
removed from Richmond to Albemarle old court- 
houſe. The poſſeſſion of theſe was an object with 
both armies. The marquis, by forced marches, 
got within a few miles of the Britiſh army, when 
they were two days march from Albemarle old 
court-houſe. The Britiſh general conſidered him- 
ſelf as ſure of his adverſary, for he knew that the 
| ſtores were his object; and he conceived it im- 
practicable for the marquis to get between him 
and the ſtores: but by a road in paſling which he 
might be attacked to advantage. The marquis 
had the addreſs to extricate himſelf from this 
difficulty, by. opening in the night a nearer road 
to Albemarle old court-houſe, which had been 
long diſuſed and was much'embarraſſed. To the 
ſurpriſe of lord Cornwallis, the marquis fixed 
himſelf the next day between the Britiſh army 
and the American ſtores. Lord Cornwallis, find- 
ing his ſchemes fruſtrated, fell back to Richmond. 
About this time the marquis's army was re: in- 
forced by Stuben's troops, and by a militia from 
the parts adjacent. He followed lord Cornwallis, 
and had the addreſs to impreſs him with an idea 
that the American army was much greater than 
it really was. His lordſhip therefore retreated to 
Williamſburgh. The day after the main body of - 
the Britiſh army arrived there, their rear, was at- 
tacked by an American light corps under. col, 
Butler, and ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, . 
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About the time lord Cornwallis reached Wil- 
liamſburgh, he received intelligence from New- 
Vork, ſetting forth the danger to which the royal 

army in that city was expoſed from a combined 
attack, that was ſaid to be threatened by the 
French and Americans. Sir. Henry Clinton there- 
fore required a detachment from earl Cornwallis, 
if he was not engaged in any important enterpriſe, 
and cornered to him a healthy ſtation, with 
an ample defenſive force, till the danger of New- 
York was diſperſed. Lord Cornwallis thinking 
it expedient to comply with this requiſition, and 
judging that his command afterwards would not 
be adequate to maintain his preſent poſition at 
Williamſburgh, determined to retire to Portſ- 
mouth. For the execution of this project, it was 
neceſſary to croſs James River. The marquis 
de la Fayette, conceiving this to be a favorable 
for acting offenſively, advanced on 
the Britiſh. Gen. Wayne relying on the inform- 
ation of a countryman, that the body of the 
Britiſh had croſſed James River, puſhed forwards 
with about 800 light troops to haraſs their rear. 
Contrary to his expectations, he found the whole 
Britiſh army drawn up ready to oppoſe him. He 
inſtantly conceived that the beſt mode of extri- 
cating himſelf from his perilous ſituation, would 
be to aſſume a bold countenance, and engage 
his adverſaries before he attempted to retreat. 
He therefore preſſed on for ſome time, and urged 
an attack with ſpirit before he fell back. Lord 
Cornwallis, 5 ſuſpecting an ambuſcade, did 
not purſue. By this bold manœuvre Wayne got 
off with little loſs. „ 
In the courſe of theſe various movements, the 
Britiſh were joined by few of the inhabitants, and 
ſcarcely by any of the natives. The Virginians 
for the moſt part either joined the Americans, or 
what was much more common, kept out of the 
way of the Britiſh, To purchaſe ſafety by ſub- 
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ſubmiſſion was the policy of very few, and theſe 
were for the moſt part natives of Britain. After 
earl Cornwallis had croſſed James River, he 
marched for Portſmouth. He had previouſly 
taken the neceffary ſteps for complying with the 
- requiſition of fir Henry Clinton, to ſend a part of 
his command to New-York. But before they 
failed, an expreſs arrived from fir Henry Clinton 
with a letter expreſſing his preference of Wil- 
liamſburgh to Portſmouth. for the reſidence of the 
army, and his deſire that Old-Point-Comfort, or 
Hampton road, ſhould be ſecured as a ſtation for 
the line of battle ſhips. The commander in chief 
at the ſame time allowed his lordſhip to detain any 
part or the whole of the forces under his com- 
mand, for completing the ſervice. On examina- 
tion, Hampton-road was not approved of as a 
ſtation for the navy. It being a principal object 
of the campaign to fix on a ſtrong permanent poſt 
or place of arms in the Cheſapeak, for the ſecu- 
rity of both the army. and navy, and Portſmouth 
and Hampton-road having both been pronounced 
unfit for that purpoſe, York-Town and Glou- 
ceſter-Points were conſidered as moſt likely to ac- 
cord with the views of the royal commanders. 
Portſmouth was therefore evacuated, and its gar- 
riſon transferred to Vork- Town. Lord Corn- 
wallis availed himſelf of ſir Henry Clinton's per- 
miſſion to retain the whole force under his com 
mand, and, impreſſed with the neceſſity of eſta 
bliſhing a ſtrong place of arias in the Cheſapeak, 
applied himſelf with induſtry to fortify his new 
poſts, ſo as to render them tenable by his preſent 
army, amounting to 700e men, againſt any force | 
_ he ſuppoſed likely to be brought againſt 
them. 5g 
At this. period the officers of the Britiſh navy 
expected that their fleet in the Welt-Indies would 
join them, and that ſolid operations in Virginia 
| | i Dd 3 DOR: would 
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would in a ſhort time recommence with increaſing 
vigour. 1 


© While they were indulging theſe hopes, count 


de Graſſe, with a French fleet of twenty-eight ſail 
of the line from the Weſt-Indies, entered the Che- 
ſapeak, on the zoth of Auguſt, and about the 
ſame time intelligence arrived, that the French 


and American armies. which had heen lately ſta- 


tioned in the more northern ſtates, were advancin 
towards Virginia. Count de Graſſe without Is 
of time, blocked up Vork River with three large 


ſhips and ſome frigates, and moored the principal 


art of the fleet in Lynhaven-Bay. Three thou- 
and two hundred French troops, brought in this 
fleet from the Weſt Indies, commanded by the 
marquis de St. Simon, were diſembarked, and 


| ſoon after formed a junction with the continental 


troops under the marquis de la e og and the 
whole took poſt at Williamſburgh. An attack 
on this force was intended, but before all the ar- 


rangements ſubſervient to its execution were fixed 
upon, letters of an early date in September were 


received by lord Cornwallis from fir Henry Clin- 


ton, announcing that he would do his utmoſt to re- 


inforce the royal army in the Cheſapeak, or make 
every diverſion in his power, and that admiral 
Digby was hourly expected on the coaſt. On 
the receipt of this intelligence, earl Cornwallis, 


not thinking himſelf juſtified in hazarding an en- 


gagement, abandoned the reſolution of attacking 
the combined force of Fayette and St. Simon. 
Admiral Greaves, with twenty ſail of the line, 
made an effort for the relief of lord Cornwallis, 
but without effecting his purpoſe. When he ap- 
peared off the Capes of Virginia, M. de Graffe 
went out to meet him, and an indecifive engage- 
ment took place on the 7th of September. The 


Britiſh were willing to renew the action, but 
de Graſſe for good reaſons declined it. His chief 
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object in coming out of the capes was to cover a 
French fleet of eight line of battle ſhips, which 
was expected from Rhode-Ifland. In conformity 
to a pre-concerted plan, count de Barras, com- 
mander of this fleet, had failed for the Cheſapeak, 
about the time de Graſſe ſailed from the Weſt- 
Indies for the ſame place. To avoid the Britiſh 
fleet, he had taken a circuit by Bermuda. For 
fear that the Britiſh fleet might intercept him on 
his approach to the capes of Virginia, de Graſſe 
came out to be at hand for his protection. While 
Greaves and de Graſſe were manceuvring near the 
mouth of the Cheſapeak, count de Barras paſſed 
the former in the night, and got within the capes 
of Virginia. This gave the fleet of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty a decided ſuperiority. Admiral 
Greaves ſoon took his departure, and M. de 
Graſſe re-entered the Cheſapeak. All this time, 
conformably to the well-digeſted plan of the 
campaign, the French and American forces were 
marching through the middle ſtates on their way 
to York-Town. „ 
In the latter end of Auguſt, the American army 
began their march to Virginia, from the neigh- 
bourhood of New-York. General Waſhington 
had advanced as far as Cheſter, before he received 
the news of the arrival of the fleet commanded by 
Monſieur de Grafſe, The French troops marched 
at the ſame time, and for the ſame place. In the 
_ courſe of this ſummer they paſſed through all the 
extenſive ſettlements which lie between Newport 
and York-T[own. It ſeldom, if ever, happened 
before, that an army led through a foreign country, 
at ſo great a diſtance from their own, among a 
people of different principles, cuſtoms, language, 
and religion, behaved with ſo much regularity, 
In their march to York-Town they had to paſs - 
through 500 miles of a country abounding in fruit, 
and at a time when the moſt delicious productions 
of nature, growing on and near the public high _ 
Dd Ways, 
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ways, preſented both opportunity and temptation 
to gratify their appetites. Yet ſo complete was 
their diſcipline, that in this long march, ſcarcely 
an inſtance could be produced of a peach or an 
apple being taken, without the conſent of the in- : 
habitants. General Waſhington and count Ro- 
chambeau reached Williamſburg on the 14th of 
September. They, with generals Chaſtelleux, du 
Portail, and Knox, proceeded to viſit count de 
Graſſe on board his ſhip the Ville de Paris, and 
agreed on a plan of operations. 
The count afterwards wrote to Waſhington, that 
in caſe a Britiſh fleet appeared, © He conceived that 
he ought to go out and meet them at ſea, inſtead of 
4s an engagement in a confined ſituation.” 
This alarmed the general. He ſent the marquis 
de la Fayette with a letter to diſſuade him from 
the dangerous meaſure. This letter and the per- 
ſuaſions of the marquis had the deſired effect. 
The combined forces proceeded on their way 
to York-Town, partly by land, and partly down 
the Cheſapeak. The whole, together with a 
body of Virginia militia, under the command of 
general Nelſon, amounting in the aggregate to 
12,000 men, rendezvouſed at Williamſburg on the 
25th of September, and in five days after, moved 
down to the inveſtiture of York-Town. The 
French fleet at the ſame time moved to the mouth 
of Vork-River, and took a poſition which was 
calculated to prevent lord Cornwallis either from 
_ retreating or receiving ſuccour by water. Previ- 
ouſly to the march from Williamſburg to Y ork- 
Town, Waſhington gave out in general orders as 
follows: „If the enemy ſhould be tempted to 
meet the army on its march, the general particu- 
larly enjoins the troops to place their principal 
reliance on the bayonet, that they may prove the 
vanity of the boaſt, which the Britiſh make of 
their peculiar proweſs, in deciding battles with 
that weapon.“ | 
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The combined army halted in the evening, 5 
about two miles from Vork-Town, and lay on 
their arms all night. On the next day colonel 
Scammell, an officer of uncommon merit, and of 
- the moſt amiable manners, in approaching the 
outer works of the Britiſh, was mortally wounded 
and taken priſoner. About this time lord Corn- : 
wallis received a letter from fir Henry Clinton, an- 
nouncing the arrival of admiral Digby with three 
ſhips of the line from Europe, and the determina- 
tion of the general and flag officers in New-York 
to embark 5005 men in a fleet, which would pro- 
bably fail on the 5th of October that this fleet 
ebe er of 23 ſail of the line, and that joint ex- 
ertions of the navy and army would be made for 
his relief. On the night after the receipt of this 
intelligence, lord Cornwallis quitted his outward 
poſition and retired to one more inward. 
The works erected for the ſecurity of Vork- 
Town on the right, were redoubts and batteries, 
with a line of ſtockade in the rear. A marſhy ra- 
vine lay in front of the right, over which was 
placed a large redoubt. The moraſs extended 
along the centre, which was defended by a line | 
of ſtockade, and by batteries: on the left of the cen 
ter was a hornwork with a ditch, a row of fraize, 
and an abbatis. Two redoubts were advanced 
before the left. The combined forces advanced 
and took poſſeſſion of the ground from which the 
Britiſh had retired. About this time the legion 
cavalry and mounted infantry paſſed over the river 
to Glouceſter, general de Choiſy inveſted the Bri- 
tiſh poſt on that ſide ſo fully, as to cut off all com- 
munication between it and the country. In the 
mean time the royal army was ſtraining every 
nerve to ſtrengthen their works, and their artillery 
was conſtantly employed in impeding the opera- 
tions of the combined army. On the gth and 
loth of October, the French and Americans 1 
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ed their batteries: they kept up a briſk and well- 
directed fire from heavy cannon, from mortars, and 
howitzers. The ſhells of the beſiegers reached 
the ſhips in the harbour, and the Charon of 44 
guns and a tranſport ſhip were burned. On the 
ioth a meſſenger arrived with a diſpatch from fir 
Henry Clinton to lord Cornwallis, dated on the 
zoth of September, which ſtated various circum- 
ſtances tending to leſſen the probability of relief 
being obtained, by a direct movement from New- 
York. The beſiegers commenced their ſecond 
parallel 200 yards from the works of the beſieged. 


| Tworedoubts, which were advanced on the left of 


the Britiſh, greatly impeded the progreſs of the 
combined armies; it was therefore propoſed to 
carry them by ſtorm. To excite a ſpirit of emula- 
tion, the reduction of the one was committed to 
the French, of the other to the Americans, and 
both marched to the aſſault with unloaded arms. 
The Americans having paſſed the abbatis and 
paliſades, they attacked on all ſides, and carried 
the redoubt in a few minutes, with the loſs of 8 
killed and 28 wounded. Lieut. col. Laurens per- 
ſonally took the commanding officer priſoner. 
His humanity and that of his affacjates ſo over- 
came their reſentment that they ſpared the Britiſh, 
though they were charged when they went to 
the aſſault, . to remember New-London, and to re- 
taliate by putting the men in the redoubt to the 
ſword. Being alked why they had diſobeyed or- 
ders by bringing them off as priſoners, they an- 
ſwered. We could not put them to death, when 
they begged for their lives.” About five of the 
Britiſh were killed and the reſt were captured. 
Colone] Hamilton, who conducted the enterpriſe, 
in his report to the marquis de la Fayette men- 
tioned, to the honor of his detachment, © That 
incapable of imitating examples.of barbarity, and 
forgetting recent provocations, they ſpared every 
man who ceaſed to reſiſt.“ „„ 4 
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The French were equally ſucceſsful on their 
part. They carried the redoubt aſſigned to them 
with rapidity, but loſt a conſiderable number of 


men. Theſe two redoubts were included in the 


ſecond parallel, and facilitated the ſubſequent 
operations of the beſiegers. The Britiſh could 


not with ON riſque repeated ſallies. One 


was projected (about the 16th of October) conſiſt- 
ing of 400 men, commanded by lieutenant-colonel 


Abercrombie. He proceeded ſo far as to force 


two redoubts, and to ſpike eleven pieces of can- 
non. Though the officers. and ſoldiers diſplayed 
great bravery in this enterpriſe, yet their ſucceſs 
produced no eſſential advantage. The cannon 
were ſoon unſpiked and rendered fit for ſervice. 

By this time the batteries of the beſiegers were 
covered with nearly a hundred pieces of - heavy 
ordnance, and the works of the beſieged were ſo 


damaged, that they could ſcarcely ſhow a ſingle 


k 


. Lord Cornwallis had now no hope left but 


from offering terms of* capitulation or attempting 


an eſcape. He determined on the latter. Boats 
were prepared to receive the troops in the night, 
and to tranſport them to Glouceſter-Point. At- 
ter one whole embarkation had croſſed, a violent 
ſtorm of wind and rain diſperſed the boats em- 


ployed on this buſineſs, and fruſtrated the whole 


ſcheme. The royal army, thus weakened by di- 
viſion, was expoſed to increaſed danger. _ 
Orders were ſent to thoſe who had paſſed, to 
re-croſs the river to York-Town. With the fail- 


ure of this ſcheme the laſt hope of the Britiſh army 


expired, longer reſiſtance could anſwer no good 


purpoſe, and might occaſion the loſs of many va- 
luable lives. Lord Cornwallis therefore wrote a 
letter to general Waſhington, requeſting a ceſſa- 
tion of arms for 24 hours, and that commiſſioners 
might be appointed to digeſt terms of capitulation. 
It is remarkable while lieutenant colonel Laurens, 
the officer employed by general Waſhington on 
| - "BOS 
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this occaſion, was drawing up theſe articles, that 
his father was cloſely confined in the Tower of 
London, of which lord Cornwallis was conſtable. 
Buy this ſingular combination of circumſtances his 
lordſhip became a priſoner to the ſon of his own 
priſoner. | | | n 19 
The poſts of York and Glouceſter were ſurren- 
dered by a capitulation, the principal articles off 
which were as follows: the troops to be priſoners 
of war to Congreſs, and the naval force to France. 
The honor of marching out with colours flying; 
which had been refuſed to general Lincoln on his 
giving up Charleſton, was now refuſed. to, lord 
ornwallis; and general Lincoln was appointed to 
receive the ſubmiſſion of the royal army at Y.ork- 
Town, preciſely in the ſame way his on had been 
conducted about 18 months before. Lord Carn: 
wallis endeavored to obtain permiſſion for the- 
Britiſh and German troops to return to their re: 
fpective countries, under ne other reſtrictions than 
an engagement not to ſerve againſt France or 
America. He alſo tried to obtain an indemnity 
for thoſe of the inhabitants who had joined him; 
but he was obliged to recede from the former, 
and alſo to conſent that the loyaliſts in his camp 
ſhould be given up to the unconditional mercy ef 
their countrymen. His lordſhip nevertheleſs ob- 
| tained permiſſion for the Bonetta ſloop of war to 
paſs unexamined to New-York. This gave an 
opportunity of - ſcreening ſuch of them as were 
moſt obnoxious to the Americans. 5 
The regular troops of France and America, 
employed in this ſiege, conſiſted of about 7000 of 
the former, and 5500 of the latter; and they were 
aſſiſted by about 4000 militia, On the part of 
the combined army about 300 were killed or 
wounded. On the part of the Britiſh about 
570, were taken in the redoubts, which were 
carried by aſſault on the 14th of October. The 
troops of every kind that furrendered priſoners of 
e war 
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war exceeded 7000 men, but ſo great was the 9 
number of ſick and wounded, that there was only | | 
3800 capable of bearing arms. 

A Britiſh fleet and an army of ooo men, deſ- 
tined for the relief of lord Cornwallis, arrived off 
the Cheſapeak on the 24th of October; but on 
receiving advice of his lordſhip's ſurrender, they 
returned to Sandy-Hook and New-Y ork. | 
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The n of ve. Euftatia. —INand of Ti obago taken 
by the French. —St. Euſtatia retaken by the French. — 
Ther Alley defeated by the Engliſh—Mr. Haſtings 
lays Chiet Sing under arreſt at Benares.—Battle be- 

' tween the Engliſh and Dutch fleets off the Dogger 
Bank. — Ibe combined fleets appear in the Britiſh 
Channel. Proceedings in Parliament. The city of 
London and other places petition for peace. Ihe 
triumph of oppoſition.— Lord North's adminiſtration 
ended —Charafer of that adminiſtrati on—Lift of 
the new adminiſtration. — Admiral Rodney gains a vic- 
tory over the French fleet. —Negociations of peace. 
Lord Shelburne's adminiſtration. — Preliminaries ſign- 
ed.—Vote againſi the peace —Change of miniftry.--- 
Coalition miniſtry.--- Mr. Fox's India Bill.---Coali- 


tion miniſtry diſmiſſed, and Mr. Pitt ous Prime 
_ miniſter. —Concinfs on. 


HE misfortunes, defeats, and captivity of t the 
Britiſh forces in America were in ſome 
meaſure compenſated by their victories and con- 
queſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
Admiral Rodney returned from New- Vork to 
St. Lucia in the beginning of the year 1781. En- 
couraged by the damage St. Vincents had receiv- 
ed by the late hurricane, he concerted meaſures 
with general Vaughan for the recovery of that 
Ifland. After however landing ſome troops in 
the middle of the iſland, and finding the enemy 
— more formidable. than he expected, he reimbarked 
| the troops without any further attempt. . 
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He next turned his attention towards the Dutch 
iſland of St. Euſtatia, whence the armies of Ame- 
rica had derived their principal ſupplies. In com- 
pliance, therefore, with the orders of adminiſtra- 
tion the Britiſh fleet appeared off that 
| iſland on the zd of February, and A. p. 2781. 
ſummoned it to ſurrender within the 
courſe of an hour. M. de Graff, the governor, 
being uninformed of the commencement of hoſti- 
lities between England and the States-general, was 
wholly unprepared for reſiſtance, and, therefore, 
ſurrendered. the iſland at diſcretion, recommend 
ing the inhabitants to the clemency of the Britiſh 
commanders. The inhabitants being compoſed 
of adventurers from all nations, the wealth found 
there was immenſe, the property on ſhare was 
eſtimated at 43,000,000]. ſterling, excluſive of the 
ſhipping, which amounted in number to 250 ſail 
of merchant ſhips, many of them richly laden, 
with a Dutch frigate of 38 guns, and five ſmaller 
veſſels of war. „„ 8 
St. Martin and Saba, two neighbouring iſlands, 
were alſo reduced; and the admiral had the far- 
ther good fortune to intercept a fleet of thirty 

large ſhips, richly laden with ſugar, and other va- 
luable commodities, which had juſt before his ar- 
rival ſailed for Holland. „ | 
The almoſt general confiſcation of property 
which took place in the iſland was ſingularly diſ- 
treſſing to the inhabitants and even to ſome Ame- 
rican loyaliſts who had retired thither, with the 
wreek of their fortunes. Though the profeſſed 
motive for theſe confiſcations was the aſſiſtance 
which the iſlanders had afforded to the enemies 
of Great-Britain, yet that no obſtruction might ex- 
iſt to the emoluments of the captors, a free market 
was proclaimed, on the day of ſale, for the confiſ- 
cated property; the bulk of it was-purchaſed for 
the French and Americans; and ſhips with the 
hoſtile colours flying, were permitted to load in 
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On the 29th of April, the French fleet appear- 
ed in _ of the Britiſh admiral Hood, as he lay 


action, five of the Engliſh ſhips were ſo diſabled, 


the bay. A motion of Mr. Burke on the. 14th 


of May for an inquiry into the conduct obſerved 
in the capture of St. Euſtatia was over ruled 


by the influence of miniſtry. Some Britiſh ſuf- 
ferers, however, inſtituted lawſuits which are poſ- 


ſibly not yet determined, for the recovery of their 


property. | 


About this time, a fleet of 20 ſail of the line, and 
a fifty-four gun ſhip, had ſailed from Breft, under 
the command of M. de Graſſe; and as the French 
had already eight ſail of the line and a fifty gun 


ſhip, at Martinique and St. Domingo, it was ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed they would have a decided ſupe- 


riority in the Weſt Indies. The Britiſh fleet was 
weakened by. the admiral's eng a ſquadron 
under the command of commodore Hotham, with 


the convoy which conveyed the Euſtatia treaſure 


to England, which reduced his fleet to 21 fail 
of the line. As it was therefore of the utmoſt 


importance to intercept the ſquadron of de Grafle, 


admiral Rodney detached the admirals Hood and 
Drake, with 17 fail, for that purpoſe, while he re- 
mained himſelf at St. Euſtatia, with a few ſhips 


in the channel of St. Lucia. The French convoy 


got ſafe into the harbour of Fort Royal in Marti- 


nique ; and four ſhips of the line, and a fifty-gun 


ſhip, out of the ſame harbour were enabled to 


join the French fleet. The 'enemy, notwithſtand- 
ing this ſuperiority, appeared deſirous of avoiding 


a general engagement; and after many ineffectual 
_ endeavours on the part of the Engliſh, to gain the 


wind, ſo as to force the French admiral to a de- 
ciſive action, both fleets ceaſed firing, and each 
claimed the victory. To the French indeed it 


vas almoſt productive of equal ee ee for 


though they loſt the greateſt number of men in the 
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as to be rendered unfit for immediate ſervice 
Thus the ſuperiority of the enemy in thoſe ſeas 
was decided and irreſiſtible. M. de Graſſe, on the 
following day, was deſirous of bringing the con- 
teſt to that concluſive point which before he had 
evaded. But fir Samuel Hood 55 him 
by his maſterly movements, by which the Engliſh 
fleet arrived ſafe at Antigua, after being purſued 
by the French. K FE SITY. 
On the 26th of May, admiral Rodney received 
intelligence from governor. Ferguſon, that the 
French fleet appeared off the ifland of Tobago on 
the 23d, - upon which admiral Drake was dif- 
_ patched with ſix ſail of the line, and ſome land 
forces to its relief. Upon reaching the iſland on 
the morning of the 39th, admiral Drake diſcovers 
ed the enemy's fleet of 20 ſail between him and 
the land, he was therefore obliged to retreat. 
When admiral Rodney, on the 4th of June, ar- 
_ rived off the iſland with 20 fail of the line, he 
found it in the poſſeſſion of the enemy; the next 
day he ſaw the French fleet of twenty-four ſail of 
the line, with which he did not think it prudent to 
engage on account of their ſuperiority; he there- 
fore returned to Barbadoes. _ V 
It may be neceſſary to remark in this place the 
ilt fate which attended the booty ſeized by the 
plunderers of St. Euſtatia. The homeward bound 
convoy, which conveyed a great part of the pro- 
perty, was almoſt entirely captured by the French 
in the channel, on the zd of May; and the iſland 
itſelf was taken on the 26th of November follow- 
ing, by four ſhips of the line, and a handful o 
- men, under the command of the marquis de. 
Bouille, and the whole Engliſh” garrifon' made 
priſoners of war. The conduct of the French 
Was er! ſuch as to yield relief to thoſe who 
had ſuffered by the former invaſion as far as they 
were able, and to conciliate the affection of the 
Dutch. The inhabitants were aſſured that his 
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moſt Chriſtian majeſty did not intend to make any 
advantage of the capture, and that the expedition 
had been planned merely to relieve them from 
their diſtreſſes and oppreſſions. The iſland of St. 


Martin ſubmitted at the ſame time, to the French 


When we turn our attention towards the Eaſt- 


Indies we find the Britiſh forces more ſucceſsful 


than in the Weſt. After the defeat of colonel 
Baillie, the whole Carnatic was evacuated by the 
Britiſh, and Madras itſelf might be conſidered as 
in a ſtate of blockade. The arrival of the inde- 
fatigable fir Eyre Coote, in the latter end of 
1780, and the vigorous meaſures which he pur- 


| ſued, effected a ſudden and unexpected change; 


and relieved, almoſt at a ſingle blow, the Carnatic 
from the ravages of a dangerous and remorſeleſs 
enemy. In two days after his arrival he took his 
ſeat at the council-board, and produced orders 
from the ſupreme government of Bengal, for the 
ſuſpenſion of Mr. Whitehill, the preſident, whoſe 
intemperate conduct had been a chief cauſe of 
alienating the affections of the Nizaam. 

Upon the arrival of fir Eyre Coote, the troops 
were in a wretched ſtate of 'deſpondency; the 


ſeapoys deſerting, the inhabitants treacherous, 


and all reſources cut off. The general therefore 
ordered diſpatches at the ſame time to ſir Edward 
Hughes and to general Goddard, to wy them to 
be active in diſtreſſing the poſſeſſions o 

the Malabar coaſt, and to promote as much as 
poſſible a peace with the Mahrattas. ö 


In the beginning of the year 1781, Hyder's 
torce within the boundaries of the Carnatic alone 


was eſtimated at above 100,000 men; whilſt that 
of ſir Eyre Coote did not exceed ooo. 

The two armies encountered near Porto Novo, 
on the iſt of July. At ſeven in the morning, the 


Britiſh troops proceeded from that place, and after 
an haur's march, came in fight of the enemy 
Sm 9 4 II ſtrongly 15 
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ſtrongly poſted. Hyder's artillery was well ſerved. | 
by Europeans, or thoſe inſtructed by them, and 
did conſiderable execution. In this critical ſitua- 


tion, a bold movement was neceſlary; and the 
Britiſh general determined to turn the right of the: 


enemy; fortunately the country accorded. to his 


' wiſhes, and, by this movement, he was enabled to 
take the enemy obliquely, and avoid the full front. 
and fire of their works and batteries; in this man- 


ner the firſt line only decided the fortune of the 


day. Though Hyder with great dexterity and 


prompipels formed a new front to receive the 


ritiſh general, and detached a large body of in- 
fantry to prevent the ſecond line from obtaining 
poſſeſſion of ſome high grounds, yet at length Eu- 


ropean order and diſcipline was victorious over 


the undiſciplined rabble of an Eaſtern camp. Hy- 


der was obliged to retreat, after leaving 3000 of 
his beſt troops dead on the field'of battle. 
In the courſe of the following month the Britiſh 


ained a ſecond victory over Hyder, after fighting. 
rom nine in the morning till ſun-ſet, within about 


16 miles of the city of Trepaſſore. 55 
In the mean time the ſhipping of Hyder Ally 
was deſtroyed by fir Edward Hughes, in his own 
ports of Callicut and Mangalore. The Dutch, 
alſo, fatally experienced the valour and enterpriſe 


_ of the Britiſh forces in that quarter. of the 15855 EY 


Some gentlemen of the factory at Fort Marlbo- 
| rough, in the month of Auguſt, undertook an ex- 


pedition againſt Sumatra; and all the Dutch ſet- 


tlements on the Weſtern coaſt of that iſland were 
reduced without any loſs. The town and fortreſs 
of Negapatam, in the 'Tanjore country, (one: of 


the moſt valuable of the Dutch ſettlements on the 


continent of India,) ſurrendered by capitulation to 
the Engliſh on the 12th of November, after a ſiege 
.of-22 days. 8 „ „ 
The expulſion of the Rajah Cheit Sing, from 


f 


Eez „ 


the Zemindary of Benares, though a domeſtic con- 
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cern of the company; is become important from 
the ſhare it has had in the trial of Mr. Haſtings. 
The Rajah Cheit Sing, ſucceeded his father in the 
year 1770, whoſe eſtabliſhment in the ſucceſſion, < 
had been a great object with the Engliſt: Eaſt- 1 5 
India company. 8 
On the death of Sujah Ul Dowla in 1775, the 
country of Benares was ceded to the Engliſn; 
and the Rajah continued in the fame ſituation, to 
the Eaſt-India company, as he had ftood in to the 
Nabob Vizier, viz. as a feudal vaſſal, at a ſettled 
rate of tribute, which, it is by ſome aſſerted, could 
not legally be increaſed without the Rajah's con- 
ſent. The exigencies of the year 1778, however, in- 
duced the governor-general, Mr. Haſtings, to 
make ſome extraordinary requiſitions from the 
vaſſals of the company; and the Rajah Chiet Sing, 
was required to contribute an extraordinary ſub- 
ſidy of five lacks of rupees, or 60, oool. It was 
alledged, that the Rajah was diſaffected to the 
| Britiſh intereſt, and was deſirous, as well as others 
; of the native powers, to become independent of 
the company, by the aid of the French. With. 
great reſuctance, the Rajah was induced to con- 
ſent to the payment; and the requiſition being re- 
peated during three years, and every year worſe | 
paid than before, a demand of 2000 cavalry, was 
at length added to the former, with which the 
Rajah declared himfelf abſolutely . unable to 
comply. © | 15 „ 
On the 7th of July, 1781, Mr. Haſtings pro- 
ceeded on a political tour, in order to ſettle the 
affairs of Benares, and to reſtore order in the do- 
minion of the Nabob Vizier; and alſo to obtain 
ſupplies from every quarter, and to conclude a ſe- 
Parate peace with Madajee Sceindia, through the 
intervention of colonel Muir. The governor-ge- 
neral was met by the Rajah at Buſar, he com- 
Plained of the exorbitance of the governor's de- 
mands, which were the payment of a crore of 
4 rupees, ' 
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| rupees, or 1,200,000). and the ſurrender: of the 
fortreſs of Bidjegur, which he conſidered as © his 
« family reſidence, the depoſit of his women, and 


75 of his honor.“ 3 VVV 
The governor, diſſatisfied with the non- compliance 
of the Rajah, laid his perſon under an arreſt ſoon 
after his arrival at Benares, and he was commit- 
ted, by Mr. Markham the reſident, to the cuſtody 
of the military. A large body of people imme- 
diately croſſed the river from Ramnagur, and ſur- 
rounded the palace where the Rajah was confined; 
a deſperate conflict enſued; and the muſkets of 
the ſeapoys not being loaded, drauf motive of 
delicacy, it was alledged, leſt they ſhould ſeem to 
miſtruſt their noble priſoner, the Engliſh lieute- 
nants Stalker, Scot, and Simms, were killed on the 
{pot, and not more than 20 of the whole party 
eſcaped with their lives. OE 
Before major Popham could bring ip the re- 
mainder of his detachment to Benares, the Rajah 
had effected his eſcape, and took refuge in his 
fortreſs of Bidjegur, which he was ſoon afterwards 
obliged to relinquiſh; and, taking with him all 
the treaſure he could conveniently convey, bid an 
everlaſting adieu to his country. The booty found 
in the fortreſs was conſiderable, and, being divided 
according to the improper proportion, which cuſ- 
tom has ſanctioned with reſpe& to prize- money, 
produced 36, oool. for the ſhare of the commander 
in chief, and only 61. for that of the common 
ſoldier , | 1 
Ihe governor-general concluded a treaty of 
alliance and amity with Madajee Scindia of Oude, 


on the 13th of October. „„ 
The deſultory nature of the war at this time, 
which raged in ſo many quarters of the globe at 
the ſame moment, obliges us to produce a recital 
which may appear ſomewhat confuſed, becauſe 
we are obliged to revert from the moſt diſtant 
e Parts, 
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parts, by an abrupt tranſition, to the affairs of 


urope. 


The inactivity of the Dutch, has been attributed 


to the treachery of certain perſons employed in. 


high offices of truſt under the United States, ſe- 
cretly in league with the court of London. 

To haraſs the trade of Holland and to protect 
that of England, a ſquadron was fitted out at 


Portſmouth, in the month of June, and the com- 
mand given to admiral ſir Hyde Parker. The 
Dutch ſeemed, at an inſtant, to awake from their 


torpid inactivity; and by the middle of July, a 


conſiderable fleet was fitted out from the Texel, un- 


der the command of admiral Zoutman, who ſailed 
about that period, with a conſiderable convoy un- 
der his protection. The Britith admiral was then 


on his return with the convoy from Elſineur. The 


hoſtile fleets met and fought on the morning of the 


5th of Auguſt, off the e OK: The force 


of the Dutch was feven ſhips of the line and 
ten frigates, and the Britiſh ſquadron conſiſted only 
of fix ſhips of the line, and five frigates, but was 
ſuperior in 'weight of metal to the Dutch fleet. 


The firing on both ſides was reſtrained till the ſhips 
came within half muſket-ſhot of each other; and the 


action continued with an unceaſing fire for three 


hours and forty minutes, till the veſſels on both 
ſices were ſo ſhattered that they became un- 


manageable, and unable to form a line to renew 


the combat. For a conſiderable time both ſqua- 
- drons lay too in this condition; at length the 
Dutch, with their convoy, bore away for the 
Texel, and admiral Parker was in no condition to 


follow them. The Engliſh loſt 104 men killed, 


and 339 wounded; the loſs of the enemy muſt 
have been more conſiderable. It was attributed 
to the neglect of the admiralty that the adyan- 
tages on the part of the Engliſh were not 
greater. | | 8 1 


1 5 1 


junction with the Spaniſh fleet from Cadiz, in the 


latter end of July. The combined fleets conſiſted 


of 49 ſhips of the line, and carried with them 
10,000 land forces for the reduction of Minorca. 
After landing the troops upon that iſland, the 


combined fleets returned with the arrogant inten- 


tion of annihilating, for ever, the-naval force: of 
England. The hoſtile fleets appeared in the 
Britiſh Channel before the miniſtry had any infor- 


mation of their movements, and it was owing to 


the accidental meeting of a neutral veſſel that 


admiral Darby had time to eſcape into Torbay' 
with the Britiſh fleet. The count de Guichen 


was for an immediate attack upon the Britiſh 


ſhips as they lay; a contrary opinion was ſupported 


by M. Bauſſel, an officer of great reputation, who 
pointed out the danger there would be in attack 
ing admiral Darby, in his preſent ſituation, as they” 


could not bear down upon him in a line of battle 


abreaſt, but muſt go down upon the enemy ſingly. 
The Spaniſh admiral, and the major part of the 
officers of the fleets, coincided with M. Bauſſel in 
opinion, beſides. the leaky condition of the ſhips 
and the mortality which prevailed among the 


ſeamen, were further inducements to refrain from 


15 
14 


an immediate attack. bony 

The combined fleet, after waiting in vain for 
ſome time to intercept | our homeward bound 
ſhips, were obliged from the hard weather, which 
ſet in about September, to return to port as ſoon as 
poſſible. M. Guichen took ſhelter in Breſt ; but 
| though the Spaniſh ſquadron was ſcarcely in a 
condition to reach its deſtined port, the etiquette 
of that frivolous court forbad its entrance into a 
French harbour. In the beginning of December 


M. Guichen failed again from Breſt with 19 ſhips 
of the line, and a conſiderable convoy of merchant 
- | ES ©  thips. 
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It was owing to the remiſſneſs of the ſame de- 
partment, that the French fleet from Breſt, under 
the count de Guichen, was permitted to form a 
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ſhips. Admiral Kempenfelt was diſpatched to 
intercept them, with no more than 12 ſail of the 
line. On the 12th the Britiſh admiral encoun- 
' tered the enemy in a hard gale of wind, when 
both fleet and convoy were conſiderably diſperſed. 
With much profeſſional ſkill he cut off 20 of the 
convoy, and afterwards drew up in a line of battle 
to face the enemy, when for the firſt time he was 
appriſed of his great ce; i and was obliged 
to retreat. The groſs neglect of the admiralty 
excited the diſcontent of the public, when they 
ſaw ſo favorable an opportunity loſt of regaining 
the honor of the Britiſh fag: - Js 
On the 27th of November, the parliamentary 
ſeſſion commenced, while the public mind was 
ſtrongly impreſſed with a ſenſe of the repeated 
miſmanagement of the miniſtry, and exaſperated 
and diſheartened by the diſcouraging news of the 
capture of lord Cornwallis. It was with ſurpriſe 
and regret that the thinking part of the commu- 
| nity heard from the throne a determination to 
rſevere in the war. The great talents of Mr. 
Fox ſeemed, for once, to make ſome impreſſion 
even on his adyerſaries. The declaration from 
the throne of the intention of government to 
purſue the ruinous American war to the laſt ex- 
tremity; and the inſidious attempt, by a motion 
for an addreſs, to pledge the houſe to the unqua- 
lified ſupport of ſo frantic a meaſure, was cenſured 
in the ſtrongeſt teme. 
The addreſs was ſupported by the miniſter in 
his uſual ſtrain, and the amendment of Mr. Fox, 
which went to prevent the houſe from being 
_ pledged to any ſpecific meaſure, was negatived by 
218 votes againſt 129. Oppoſition purſued a 
ſimilar chain of argument in the upper houſe. 
The duke of Richmond objected. particularly to 
the clauſe in the ſpeech and the addreſs, which 
attributed the war to the reſtleſs ambition of 
dur enemies.“ He ſaid the miniſtry alone were 
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the authors of the war, and of all its calamities, 
that ſcarcely a /eventh part of the people were 


repreſented, and that the kingdom was governed 


by clerks. The interior cabinet, he added, had 7 


been the ruin of the country ; and the late earl of 
Chatham had publicly declared in that houſe, 
that he had been duped and deceived ; and that 
he had not been ten days in the cabinet, before 
he felt the ground rotten under his feet. Mr. 


Pitt, in the houſe of commons, ſaid the addreſs 


then at the bar was conceived in terms the moſt 
hypocritical and deluſive, and if ſuffered to paſs 


for the real ſentiments of the houſe of commons, 


it would deceive the king, proſtitute the judg- 
ment of parliament, and inſult the people; that 


© the war was an appendage to the firſt lord of 


the treaſury, too dear to be parted with: it was 
the grand pillar, raiſed on the ruins of the conſti- 
tution, by which he held his ſituation.” 


Mr. Burke characteriſed the addreſs 2s alto- 


gether © a cheat and a deluſion.” He ſaid, the 
miniſter dealt only in deluſions ; they were the 
daily traffic of his invention. He renewed his 


application to parliament, for an inquiry to be 


made into the confiſcation of the effects belonging 


to his majeſty's new ſubjects on the iſland of St. 


Euſtatia; and into the ſale, diſtribution, and mode 
of conveyance of a great part of them to the 


iſlands belonging to France, and to other parts of 


the dominions of his majeſty's enemies. 5 
Not diſcouraged Dy repeated defeats the mi- 
nority, on the 12th of December, renewed their 
. to the American war under the form 
of a ſpecific motion; two of the leading m 
among the landed intereſt, fir James Lowther an 
Mr. Powis,. were appointed to introduce the 
motion. In the beginning of: the debate, lord 
North roſe to make a declaration, that it was no 
longer in the contemplation of government to 
_ proſecute the war internally in America, but on 
„ > : the 
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the whole form and conduct of it was to undergo 
a total change. The motion of oppoſition went 
no further than to declare, that the war has 
hitherto been ineffectual to the purpoſes for which 
it was undertaken; and that all further attempts 
to reduce the Americans by force, would be in- 
jurious to the intereſts of the country. The 
miniſter ſtated various arguments againſt the 
motion, ſuch as the impolicy of pointing out to 
the enemy, what was to be! the future fyſtem of 
the war. On the vote of this day the miniſter 
experienced a defection of about twenty of thoſe 
members who uſually divided with him, as ſir 
James Lowther's motion was rejected by only a 
majority of forty. The parliament was adjourned 
till the 21ſt of January. . 
Ihe approbation of: the people to the cauſe of 
the minority now appeared in ſeveral petitions 
and remonſtrances which were preſented againſt 
the war. The city of London, on this occafion 
led the way in a very ſtrong remonſtrance, in 
which they tell his majeſty, | | 
% Your armies have been captured; your 
dominions have been loſt; and your majeſty's 
faithful ſubjects have been loaded with a burden 
of taxes which, even if our victories had been as 
ſplendid, as our defeats have been diſgraceful ; 
if our acceſſion of dominion had been as fortunate, 
as the diſmemberment of the empire. has been 
cruel and diſaſtrous, could not itfelf be conſidered, 
but as a great and grievous calamity." 
Several other remonſtrances and addreſſes 
were brought in from other places; and, before 
the meeting of parliament, the ſpeedy diſſolution 
of the miniſtry appeared evident. 
An inquiry into the conduct of the firſt lord 
- of the admiralty, was the firſt buſineſs 
A. D. 1782. of parliament after the receſs. The 
1 accuſation was opened on the 23d of 
January, with great addreſs and OP Oo 
5 | | | OX, 
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Fox, and the culprit was defended by captain 
John Luttrel, lord Mulgrave, and lord North. 
After ſome altercation, however, it was agreed, 
that the inquiry ſhould be referred to a committee 
of the whole houſe, on the following Thurſday ; 
and this was followed by reſolutions for certain 
papers, which were neceſſary to ſubſtantiate the 
criminal charges. The committee -of inquiry 
having been, from various cauſes, delayed to the 
th of February, Mr. Fox on that day roſe to 
move a reſolution of cenſure, founded on facts 
contained in the papers which were laid in evi- 
dence before the houſe. Though no charges could 
be better founded, or more ſatisfactorily proved, 
than thoſe againſt the firſt lord of the admiralty, 
the vote of cenſure was negatived in a very full 
houſe by a majority of 22. „ 
Ihe creating of lord George Germaine a peer, 
and conſequently ſeating him in that houſe, which 
lord Cheſterßeldd has emphatically termed “ the 
hoſpital of incurables,“ was the firſt happy omen 
for the country of the mouldering ſtate of the 
miniſtry; for before he aſſumed his new title of 
lord viſcount Sackville, he reſigned his office of 
American ſecretary. A motion was made by the 
marquis of Caermarthen (ſince duke of Leeds), 
intimating, that it was derogatory to the honor 
of the houſe, that any perſon, labouring under 
the heavy cenſure of a court martial, ſhould be 
recommended by the crown, as a proper perſon 
to be raiſed to the dignity of the peerage; the 
motion was however rejected by a' majority of 
93 againſt 28. , 5 
Ihe appointment of Mr. Welbore Ellis to th 
office of ſecretary for the American department, in 
the room of lord Sackville, and ſir Guy Carleton to 
that of commander in chief in North America, oc- 
eaſioned however an alarm among thoſe who were 
perſuaded, that there ſtill exiſted a ſecret and obſti- 
nate attachment in the court to the proſecution of 
„ - the 
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the war againſt the Americans. Another attempt 
therefore was made in the commons, on the 22d 
of February, to bind the hands of the executive 
power, by the ſtrong and explicit declaration 
of parliament. To this purpoſe general Conway 
made a motion, that an addreſs ſhould be pre- 
ſented, imploring his Majeſty, that the war might 
be no longer purſued for the impracticable pur- 
oſe of reducing the people of America by force. 
he motion was ſeconded by lord John Cavendiſh, 
and oppoſed by the new ſecretary who aſſerted 
that © the loyaliſts were the moſt numerous party 
on that continent!” The deciſion of this queſtion 
was a real triumph to oppolition, as the motion, 
was loſt only by a ſingle vote; and as a majority 
of the abſent members were fuppoſed to be 
adverſe to the miniſtry, it was thought expedient 
to bring the queſtion again before the houſe in 
a different form. On the 25th of February, 
therefore, general Conway brought forward a 
new motion to the ſame effect, which was ſeconded 
by lord Althorpe, and petitions from ſeveral trad- 
ing towns were read in diſapprobation of the 
war. In order to evade the queſtion, the attorney 
eneral Mr. Wallace, recommended that a truee 
ould be propoſed with America; the intended 
deception, however, was 'too obvious to impoſe 
upon the houſe ; and, on a diviſion on his amend- 
ment, a Ay of nineteen appeared againſt the 
miniſtry. The motion of general Conway was 
immediately followed by another, for an addreſs 
to his majeſty, to put an end to the war: and it 
was further reſolved, that the addreſs ſhould be 
preſented by the whole houſe. A 
| When the houſe went up to St. James's with 
: the addreſs, it was obſerved as a remarkable 
circumſtance, that the noted general Arnold was 
found ſtanding at the right hand of his majeſty. 
This circumſtance, drew forth ſome pointed ob- 
ſervations in parliament from lord Surry, my 
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duke of Norfolk, who declared, that it was an 
« inſult to the houſe, and deſerved its cenſure.” 
His majeſty's anſwer to the addreſs was in 
general terms, that he ſhould take ſuch meaſures 
as might appear to him moſt conducive to the 
reſtoration of peace ; all reference to the proſecu- 
tion of offenſive war was cautiouſly avoided. 


The equivocal nature of this anſwer induced 
general Conway to move another reſolution in 
the commons, declaring, © that the houſe would 
« conſider as enemies to his majeſty and to the 
* country, all thoſe who ſhould adviſe the further 
* proſecution of offenſive war on the continent 
« of North America.” After a feeble oppo- 
ſition, the motion was permitted to paſs without 
a diviſion, The embarraſſment of miniſters and 
the triumph and exultation which pervaded the 
whole nation on the ſucceſs of theſe motions are 
hardly to be deſcribed. The whigs were regarded 
as the real friends and ſaviours of their country. 
The continuance of the miniſtry in office, was 
thought to be a favorite object with certain per- 
ſons in high authority; and it had been intimated 
by miniſters themſelves, that though parliament 
had interfered with its advice reſpecting the 
American war, ſtill ſince it had expreſſed no direct 
cenſure on their conduct, they could not be 
expected to reſign. In order to remove this im- 
pediment towards their removal, lord John Caven- 
diſh on the 8th of March, moved a direct vote of 
cenſure upon the adminiſtration, which was 
ſeconded by Mr. Powys, in a forcible ſpeech. 
The debate laſted till two in the morning, when, 
on a diviſion, there appeared, in favor of admi- 
niſtration, a majority of fen. | 
On the 15th fir John Rous made a motion of a 
fimilar tendency with the above, the majority of 
the miniſtry was reduced to nine, though the 
whole force of both parties was collected, and 
the number of members preſent was A ww 
b | | ien 
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When the debate was concluded notice was 
given, that a ſimilar motion would be ſubmitted 
to the houſe on the 19th, by lord Surry. On that 
day, before lord Surry could open the queſtion, 
lord North preſented himſelf to the houſe, but 
was not heard without ſome difficulty. By the 
interpoſition of Mr. Fox, however, lord North 
having obtained a hearing, declared, © that he 
„ had authority to aſſure the houſe, that his 
'< majeſty's miniſtry was at an end.” Upon this 
intelligence the motion was withdrawn, and the 
houſe adjourned to the Monday following. 

Thus ended an adminiſtration” which had 
plunged the nation into a war, under the pretext 
of levying a tax which would not have paid for 
the collection of it; and which refuſed every 
offer of accommodation from the revolted colonies, 
thort of the moſt unconditional ſubmiſſion. The 
venerable Franklin, and the judicious Penn, were , 
equally inſulted with ogra in their hands for 
the adjuſtment of the diſputed points between the 
Americans and the mother country. To a very 
humane application to prevent the effuſion of 
human blood, a puerile and pompous anſwer 
was returned: © the king's ambaſſador re- 
« ceives letters from rebels only when they ſue 
for pardon.” Pt, „ 

It being of the utmoſt importance that POR 
ſhould be acquainted with the characters of thoſe 
individuals, who ſevered the American Provinces 
from the dominions of Great Britain by their inca- 
pacity and crimes, we ſhall give them as we find 
them drawn by an elegant * writer, to whom we 
are otherwiſe much indebted. | 50 

© Lord North the late prime miniſter, was a 
* man not deſtitute of ability, but of that nega- 
« tive character which was incapable of any great 


* N 


* Theſe characters are extracted from a work, which though 
anonymous, no modgrn writer need be aſhamed to acknowledge: 
The Reign of George III. Vol. iii. p. z. 
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* or virtuous exertion. By the humble track of 
« progreſſion and ſeniority, he had paſſed through 
* the inferior departments of office; and, on the 
ce ſeceſſion of the duke of Grafton, had found 
c himſelf, as if by chance, in the ſituation of 
© miniſter. The ductility, of diſpoſition, which 


ce had firſt marked him out as the paſſive inſtru- . 
«© ment of an inviſible faction, continued him in 

cc office. Under him the diſpute with America 
« had commenced, though. he had more than 


« once profeſſed that 'the war was not his, and 


„ that it had been engaged in contrary to his 
c wiſhes or advice. Thoſe who were not con- 
« verſant with the man, and who did not know 


« the maxims by which he governed himſelf, will 
« ſcarcely believe that ſuch meanneſs and incon- 


« ſiſtency could exiſt in any perſon, - even of 


«© moderate abilities. But lord North was edu- 
« cated from infancy in the ſchool of corruption. 

Naturally of an eaſy and pliant temper, that 
e diſpoſition was increaſed by the maxims he 
4 had imbibed. With him the miniſters were not 


e the ſervants of the ſtate, but of the crown, whoſe 


te orders they had only to execute, The general 
« good was not to be conſidered, and the means 


* by which the mandates of the executive power 


“were to be accompliſhed, were juſtified by the 


« end. Thus, had he been poſſeſſed of a great 


« underſtanding, and capable of extenſive views, 
« his principles muſt have militated againſt them: 
e but he was not. He was rather a man of wit, 
than of conſummate ability; ready and adroit, 
« rather than wiſe and ſagacious. He ſeldom 
“ Idoked beyond the moment; and conſidered 
“the faculty of parrying 'with dexterity the 
< ſtrokes which were aimed at him in the houſe 
of commons, as the firſt qualification of a 
* miniſter. - Under him corruption and venality 
are ſaid to have been carried to a greater exceſs 
* than under any former miniſter ; and what in the 
e | | . e 
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hands of Walpole was a caſual expedient for 
« the promotion of a particular meaſure, under 
this adminiſtration was reduced to a regular ſyſ- 
* tem of penſion and contract. 
In delineating the principles of lord North, 
* thoſe of the American ſecretary have been 
* almoſt depicted. They were both educated in 
* the ſame ſchool, and the ſame depraved notions 
* of government were profeſſed by both. Lord 
George Germaine was not a man of great 
* talents : he had leſs wit than lord North, but 
| | 5 erhaps more judgment, and certainly more 
EE « induſtry. His panegyriſt has ſaid of him that 
| 5 © he appeared to be born to contend with misfor- 
|| . 4 tune, ſince, from his firſt political outſet at the 
5 battle of Minden, ſcarcely any one project in 
| 
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1 which he engaged, was known to proſper. 
1 This however is at beſt but a poor extenuation ; 
1 ſince, though proſperity does not neceſſarily 
attach to wiſdom or merit, and though all men 
are liable to the caſual aſſaults of ill fortune 
and adverſity,. here a general failure in every 
„ undertaking is known to attend the whole pro- 
„ preſs of a lite, there is room to ſuſpe&, at leaſt, 
* defect in the head or in the heart. 
Of the noble lord who preſided over the 
* naval department, the beſt panegyric would be 
* total ſilence. Future hiſtorians will do juſtice 
e to his moral character; nor can they want 
materials, while ſo manv facts remain upon 
record for its illuſtration, and while the annals 
© of the Old Bailey ſerve to convey to poſterity 
* the affecting narrative of Hackman and Miſs 
Ray. In ſo barren a wilderneſs, it would be 
happy if the proſpect was enlivened by the 
appearance of one ſolitary virtue; but he was 
as deſtitute of feeling as of principle. Amidſt 
the copious crop of vices which overſhadowed 
« bis whole characier, not even that of cowardice 
* was wanting, to move our contempt as well 
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as our deteſtation; and ſtrange it is, that though _ 


and revealed, are well known, yet ſo timid was 
his nature, that, contrary to all his conviétions, 
he could ſcarcely bear to be left alone. With 
ſuch a general character, we cannot wonder if 
in political life he was the decided enemy of 
his country, and the devoted inſtrument of a 
corrupt cabinet. His name, indeed, was never 
mentioned without exciting ſentiments of con- 
tempt; and the mock appellation of Jemmy 
Twitcher, which was applied to him from the 
well-known drama of the Beggars Opera, was 
intended to convey a cenſure on his political 
life, of the moſt degrading kind. If nature had 
endowed him with talents, the courſe of dif- 
ſipation in which he was engaged, muſt have 


. diſqualified him from the exerciſe of them; but, 


from our perſonal knowledge, we can ſtate that 
he had them not. He poſſeſſed an active, but 


not a ſtrong mind. Practiſed in the intrigues 


of courts, and in the debates of Parliament, he 
could ſpeak and reply with ſome facility; but 
his ideas never took an extenſive range: the 
details of office, and the petty maxims of court 
management and intrigue, generally furniſhed 
the great outline of his eloquence. 5 

ce In the preceding winter, in conſequence of 
the deſertion of earl Gower, who had been pre- 
ſident of the council, adminiſtration had received 
ſome acceſſion of ability by the promotion of 
Mr. Thurlow, from the office of attorney gene- 

ral, to that of lord chancellor, in the room of 
earl Bathruſt, who was removed to the ſituation 
which earl Gower had juſt relinquiſned. While 
the general opinion attributes the poſſeſſion of 


talents to lord Thurlow, the intereſts of truth 


demand that the propoſition ſhould be received 
with conſiderable qualification. The ſingle 
circumſtance of riſing from a mean and obſcure 
Vor. III. 1 Ff origin, 
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« origin, to a fplendid ſituation, is apt to impreſs 
“the multitude with the opinion, Sat the moſt 
% brilliant abilities, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
* qualities, are eſſential to ſuch a progreſs : but 
jn the routine of courts, elevation is more fre- 
„ quently the conſequence of fortuitous events, 
or of fortunate connexions, of ſervile habits, 
and a pliant conſcience, than of merit and 
“ ability. % 88 
- © If we examine the parliamentary efforts of 
lord Thurlow, we ſhall find in them little that 
« indicates the man of genius, or the poſſeſſor of 
* an enlarged and enlightened underſtanding. 
„In them, no abſtract ſentiment, no pointed 
reflection, no witticiſm, no metaphor diſtin- 
„ guiſhed for ingenuity, is to be found. Of the 
- *« deficiency of his education, and the meanneſs of 
* his early habits and connex1ons, the vulgarity 
of his language and the tritenefs of his ſenti- 
% ments are ſufficient indications. Incapable of 
* elevating his mind to any great or novel con- 
* ception, he has ever been the avowed advocate 
„ of every vulgar prejudice, of every ancient cor- 
*.ruption. Unacquainted with all other ſcience, 
* he has even been charged with inattention to 
* ſome of thoſe branches immediately connected 
© with his own profeſſion ; and his early habits 
* having been formed in the obſcure and mecha- 
5 nical drudgery of a mean occupation, a coarſe- 
* .nefs of manner has accompanied him through 
life. Conſcious, perhaps that the diſtinguiſhing 
* feature in his character is ſervility, and that to 
this quality he was chiefly indebted for his ad- 
vancement, he was deſirous of concealing that 
& fübmiſſion which he practiſed towards his ſupe- 
c riors, by the exerciſe of inſolence and arrogance 
e to all whom fortune had placed in a ſubordinate 
* ſtation. Like all uneducated perſons, he could 
„ ſometimes join, even to exoeſs, in the praiſe of 
_< him, whom the public voice had extolled ; wit 
| — 4 „ „ 08 6 
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te he was incapable of diſtinguiſhing for himſelf, 
ec In the diſtribution of preferments, he has made 
& a few ſacrifices to popularity; but in theſe his 

„ ignorance has betrayed him into error. He 
tc has miſtaken pompoſity for learning, confidence 
« for genius, and ſophiſtry for argument. | 
As a public ſpeaker, he has been chiefly 
* diſtinguiſhed by three qualities—invincible af- . 
« ſurance, inflexible obſtinacy, and a talent for 
« quibble. Yet theſe, were valuable acceſſions 
c to this miſerable adminiſtration; and, as almoſt 
the whole of their arrangements conſiſted in a 
« ſeries of little artifices to keep up the deluſion 
<« of the people, and in the diſtribution of the 
<« rewards of corruption, perhaps ſuch were the 
© only talents which could lend them effectual 
“ aſſiſtance. | . i 
The other members of adminiſtration were 
« the mere drudges of office, or the meek pageants 
ce of ariſtocracy, whoſe weakneſs and inactivity 
« equally exempted them from reſponſibility and 
* cenſure. - 5 44 7:4] 

« Such were the men to whoſe guidance the 
« affairs of Britain were committed at this mo- 
e mentous criſis, while almoſt the whole of the 
6 ability, character, and landed intereſt of the 
*. kingdom, maintained a weak and ineffectual 
< ſtruggle againſt the predominating influence of 
« the crown. It was inſinuated by ſome perſons, 
« not well affected to the meaſures of government, 
« that an interior cabinet exiſted at this period, 
*« and controuled in their operations, the oſtenſible 
agents of government; and that the ſecret in- 
* fluence of which lord Chatham ſo pointedly 
* complained, ſtill continued to direct the move- 
« ments of the political machine.” . 

The new miniſtry included the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages among the two great parties which 
divided the whig intereſt of the nation; the 
Rockingham party, and that which, ſince the 
1 e death . 
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death of lord Chatham, had been accuſtomed to 
_-..,* Conſider lord Shelburne as their political leader. 
The marquis of Rockingham, whoſe large pro- 
perty, and extended influence, whoſe found judg- 
ment and integrity, juſtly exalted him in the opi- 
nion of the nation, occupied the principal ſtation, 
as firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury ; and lord 
John Cavendiſh was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer, Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox, filled 
the offices of the two ſecretaries of ſtate ; lord 
Camden was preſident of the council; the duke 
__ of Grafton was appointed lord privy feal ; admi- 
ral Keppel, who was created a viſcount, preſided 
over the board of admiralty ; general Conway was 
made commander icons and the duke of Rich- 
mond maſter of the ordnance; lord Thurlow was 
continued lord high chancellor ; and theſe ten, 
with Mr. Dunning created lord Aſhburton, and 
made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, con- 
ſtituted the cabinet council, © - 
Mr. Burke was made paymaſter, colonel Barre 
treaſurer of the navy, and Mr. J. Townſhend 
ſecretary at war. The duke of Portland went to 
Ireland as lord lieutenant ; fir Fletcher Norton 
was created a baron, by the title of lord Grantley ; 
and Lloyd Kenyon and John Lee, eſqrs. were ap- 
pointed attorney and ſolicitor general. 
Previous to their coming into office the whig 
miniſtry ſtipulated for une with America, wa, 
the acknowledgment of its independence, ſhould it 
be neceſſary to that object; a reform in the ſeveral 
branches of the civil lift expenditure, upon the 
plan ſuggeſted by Mr. Burke ; and the diminu- 
tion of the influence of the crown by excluding 
contractors from the houfe of commons, and by 
diſqualifying revenue officers from voting in 
Hettiog for members of parliament. 
While theſe changes were taking place, the 
[riſh began to be diſſatisfied with the „ eee 5 
which the miniſtry had manifeſted to what they 
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conſidered as their natural rights. At a generab . © 
meeting of the volunteers of the province of Ulſter '.., 
on the 15th February 1782, it was reſolved « that 
« the claim of any body of men, other than the 
« king, lords, and commons of Ireland, to make | 
„ Jaws to bind that kingdom, is unconſtitutional, _ 1 
« illegal, and a grievance ; that the powers ex- = 
« erciſed by the privy councils of both kingdoms, 
« under the colour of Poyning's Law, are uncon- 
„ ſtitutional, &c. that all reſtraints impoſed upon 
ce the trade of Ireland, except by the parliament 
c of that kingdom, are likewiſe unconſtitutional.” 
Theſe reſolutions they determined to ſupport by 
every legal means. 1 1 | 
The parliament met on the 8th of April, and 
on the following day Mr. Fox preſented a meſſage 
from his majeſty to the houſe of commons, recom- 
mending to them to take the affairs of Ireland into 
conſideration, | e TO 
In the Iriſh houſe of commons, the celebrated 
orator Mr. Gratton moved an addreſs to his 
majeſty, which was unanimouſly voted, ſtating 
that Ireland was a diſtin& kingdom, the crown of 
Ireland an imperial crown ; and that no authority, 
except the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, 
could make laws to bind that nation. It repre ; 
ſented the power afſumed by the councils of both 
kingdoms, of altering bills, as an unconſtitutional 
rievance ; and inſiſted upon a mutiny bill, limited 
in duration, as eſſential to the liberty of the 
„„ DlßlE; nu 
Juſtice and policy ſeconding the views of Ire- 
land, the obnoxious acts of parliament were im- 
mediately repealed; by which the whole powers 
of government were veſted ſolely iv the king, 
lords, and commons of Ireland; the controuling 
power of the Engliſh parliament, and the practice 
of altering the bills in the privy council, were 
renounced for ert. 
The parliament of Ireland in return for theſe 
1 __ __ -Fr3- - - © gongemnn 
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conceſſions, immediately voted 100,000]. for the 
purpoſe of raiſing 20,000 ſeamen for the public 
ſervice. At the ſame time 50,000]. was voted to 
Henry Gratton eſq. for his eminent ſervices; a vote 
which reflected honour on the people who be- 
ſtowed the reward, and on the ability and integrity 
of the patriot, who was the conſpicuous object of 


bis country's gratitude and munificence. 


The Britiſh parliament proſecuted with vigour 
the plans of reformation and ceconomy which had 
been recommended by the new miniſtry. The 
bills for excluding contractors from ſeats in the 
buouſe of commons, and incapacitating revenue 

_ officers from voting at elections for members of 
parliament, were paſſed with a feeble oppoſition 
from lord Mansfield and the chancellor, the latter 
declaring it to be a © puny regulation, only calcu- 
<« lated to deceive and betray the people.” Every 
good patriot will indeed agree with the noble lord 
in the truth of the aſſertion, that it was a puny,” 
that is an inefficient © regulation,” but on very dif- 
ferent principles. Mr. Burke's bill for the reform 
of the civil liſt expenditure, paſſed with the ap- 
Probation of every friend to his. country. On the 

50 of May on the motion of Mr. Wilkes, ſeconded 
| Dy Mr. Bing, the celebrated vote of the 17th of 

ebruary 1769, relative to the Middleſex elec- 
tion, was reſcinded and expunged from the jour- 
nals, as well as all the other motions relative to 
the wee, in of Mr. Wilkes to take his ſeat in 
that parliament. 4; 

On the 22d of April, the lord advocate of Scot- 
land moved a long ſeries of reſolutions relative to 
the affairs of the Eaſt India company, which were 
paſſed by the houſe; and on the 2gth a bill for 
inflicting pains and penalties on fir Thomas 
Rumbold, for high crimes and miſdemeanours, 
committed during his adminiſtration in%he Car- 
natic ; and another for reſtraining ſir Thomas 
Rumbold, and Peter Perring, eſq. from going 15 
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of the kingdom, were introduced under the ſame 
authority. A vote of cenſure was ſoon afterwards 
paſſed on the conduct of Warren er eſq. 
governor general in Bengal, and William Hornſby, 
eſq. preſident of the council in Bombay; and a 
declaration, that it was the duty of the court of 
directors to take the neceſſary legal ſteps for their 
recall, Several reſolutions were alſo paſſed cen- 
ſuring the conduct of Laurence Sullivan, eſq. 
chairman of the court of directors, for neglecting 
to tranſmit the act for the regulation of the com- 
pany's ſervants in India. An addreſs to the king 
was alſo agreed to by the houſe, preſſing for the 
recall of fir Elijah Impe,r.,. 
On the 7th of May, Mr. Pitt made a motion, 
that a committee ſhould be appointed to inquire 
into the ſtate of the repreſentation, and to 
report to the houſe their opinion thereon.” 
Though ably ſupported by ſeveral members the 
motion was rejected by 161 againſt 141d. 
While this patriotic miniſtry were reforming 
abuſes at home, our fleets and armies were reap- 
ing laurels abroad. In the beginning of the year, 
however, Great Britain experienced ſome adverſe 
fortune, the iſland of Minorca was taken by the 
Spaniards, on the 5th of February, after a cloſe 
ſiege of upwards of ſix months. On the 1ſt of 
January, the marquis de Bouille landed on the 
iſland of St. Chriſtopher's with 8000 men, and 
was ſupported by the count de Grafle, with 32 
ſhips of the line; after a preſſing ſiege of four 
weeks, the fortreſs on Brimſtone-hill, to which the 
Britiſh forces had retired upon the approach of 
the' enemy, was compelled to ſurrender, though fir 
Samuel Hood had made a bold effort to relieve 
the iſland with his fleet. Nevis and Montſerrat - 
followed the fortune of St. Chriſtopher's. But 
the naval career of the French and Spaniards was 
fortunately interrupted in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, by the arrival of fir George Rodney, with 
8 1 „„ 12 ſhips 
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12 ſhips of the line at Barbadoes, which were 
augmented by the beginning of March to a fleet 
of 36 ſail of the line ; that of the French conſiſting 
only of 34. On the 8th of April, the count de 
Graſſe weighed anchor from Port Royal, with a 
large convoy under his protection, and intended 

to proceed to Hiſpaniola, where he expected to 
meet the Spaniſh fleet. But the Britiſh admiral 
by means of good intelligence, was enabled to 
follow them by noon of the ſame day, from Groſ- 
let Bay, in St. Lucia, and come within ſight of 
the enemy off Dominique that night. Both fleets 
repared for action by day break on the ſucceed- 
ing day. The Engliſh, however, lay becalmed 
under the high lands of Dominique, till near nine 
o'clock, when the breeze at length reached the 
fleet, and carried the van directly into the centre 
of the enemy, while the centre and the rear of the 
Engliſh were ſtill becalmed. The French admis 
ral could not reſiſt the temptation of falling upon 
one third of the force of his adverſaries with his 
whole fleet. The combat commenced with the 
van of the Engliſh, which was greatly preſſed for 
more than an hour by the ſuperior force of the 
enemy. Upon the approach of ſome ſhips to the 
aſſiſtance of the van the French admiral perceived 
he had failed in his deſign of cruſhing the firſt 
diviſion of the Britiſh ; he, therefore, withdrew 
his fleet from the action, and, having the com- 
mand of the wind, completely evaded all the 
efforts of the Britiſh commanders for its renewal. 
Two of the French ſhips were ſo much diſabled 
as to be under the neceſſity of putting into Gua- 
daloupe to refit, the damages the Engliſh received 
Were not ſo great, but that they were reparable, 
at ſea, On the 11th the French were ſo far to 
windward, as to weather Guadaloupe ; and had 
gained fuch a diſtance, that the body of their 
fleet could only be perceived from the maſts of 
the Engliſh centre. About noon, however, . 


mm 
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of the difabled ſhips were obſerved to fall confi- 
derably to leeward, The Britiſh admiral made 
| ſignals for a general chace ; and the purſuit ſeon 
became ſo vigorous that theſe ſhips muſt have 
been inevitably cut off before the evening, had 
not M. de Grafle borne down to their aſſiſtance. 
The ſcene of action is deſcribed as a moderately 
large baſon of water, lying between the iſlands of 
Guadaloupe, Dominique, the Saints, and Mariga- 
Jante. he hoſtile fleets met upon oppoſite 
tacks; and the line of battle being formed early 
in the morning of the 12th, the battle commenced - Fe ol 
about ſeven, and continued with unremitting fury 
till about the ſame hour in the evening. The 
ſhips were ſo near each other that every ſhot took 
place ; and thoſe of the French being full of men, 
a dreadful carnage enſued. The Formidable, fir 
George Rodney's ſhip, fired no leſs than eighty 
broadfides, and every other ſhip in proportion, and 
the gallantry of the French was in no inſtance 
inferior to that of their opponents. N 
About noon the Britiſh admiral, with his ſe 
conds, the Duke and the Namur, broke through 
the enemy's line; and immediately throwing out 
the fignals for the van to tack, the Britiſh got to 
windward, and completed the general confuſion 
of the French ſquadron. In this ſtate the conteſt 
continued with unabated violence till the cloſe of 
the day, when the admiral's ſhip, the Ville de 
Paris, ftruck to fir Samuel Hood in the Barfleur. 
Fur other ſhips of the line were taken; one was 
ſunk and another blew up in the action. The 
French are faid to have loſt near three thouſand 
men, and to have had double that number - 
wounded ; but this eſtimate is ſuppoſed to have 
been over rated, The Engliſh had two hundred 
and fifty three killed, and about ſeven hundred 
_ wounded. Among the officers who fell, were 
captain Blair, of the Anſon, and lord Robert 
Manners, ſan to the celebrated marquis of * 
| who, 
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who, having received a dangerous wound, died 
on his return to England. Sir Samuel Hood pur- 
ſued the flying ſquadron, and on the 19th' over- 
took and captured two of them in the Mona Paſ- 
 fage, the Jaſon and the Caton, with two frigates. 
Sir George Rodney immediately proceeded with 
the ſhips and prizes for Jamaica, and on his 
return to England was honoured with an Engliſh, 
and fir Samuel Hood with an Iriſh, peerage. 
This victorious fleet, however, ſuffered after- 
wards from the inclemency of the elements. On 
the 26th of July, admiral Graves failed from 
Jamaica, with ſeven ſhips of the line, including 
the Ville de Paris and ſome others of the prizes ; 
the Pallas frigate and about one hundred fail of 
merchantmen. The admiral had not been long 
at ſea, before the Hector of 74 guns, one of the 
prizes, from her bad condition, loſt company 
with the fleet, and was never able afterwards to 
recover it. On the 8th of September, the Caton, 
of 74 guns, another of the French veſſels, ſprung 
a leak in a hard gale of wind; and the admiral 
ordered both her and the Pallas to Hallifax to 
refit. This, was only a prelude to their future 
misfortunes ; for on the 1oth the fleet and con 
voy, which ſtill amounted to nearly ninety, en- 
countered, on the banks of Newfoundland, one of- 
the moſt dreadful ſtorms which was ever known 
in that quarter. The hurricane increaſed during 
the night, and was accompanied with a dreadful 
deluge of rain. At ten o'clock in the morning 
the 3 the admiral's ſhip, had five feet 
water in the hold, and ſhe was obliged to part 
with ſeveral of her guns and other heavy articles, 
to enable her to keep afloat. The water increaſing, 
the admiral removed the people on board ſome _ 


of the merchantmen. About four o'clock, the 


water in her hold was increaſed to fifteen feet, 
and at the fame period ſhe was fo completely ſet 

on fire that captain Moriarty and the people had 
T7 | fo quitted 
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quitted her but a few minutes when ſhe blew up. 

The fate of the Centaur was ſtill more dreadful, 
after loſing her maſts and rudder, ſhe was, by the 
unwearied exertion of the crew, kept afloat till 
the 23d. But the ſtruggle was then at an end. 


The ſhip rapidly filling with water, while the 


aſpect of the ſea indicated that neither boat nor 
raft could live for any length of time, the majority 
of the crew had given themſelves up for loſt, and 
remained below ; in this extremity captain Ingle- 
field came upon deck and obſerved that a few of 
the people had forced their way into the pinnace, 
and that others were preparing to follow; upon 
this he threw himſelf into the boat, but found 


much difficulty in getting clear of the ſhip's fide, 
from the violence of the crowd that was preſſing 


to follow his example. Of all theſe, Mr. Baylis 
only, a youth of ſeventeen, , who threw himſelf 
into the waves, and ſwam after the boat, had the 
good fortune to be taken in. The number of 


the perſons who were thus committed to the 


mercy of the waves amounted to twelve; their 


whole ſtock of proviſions conſiſted of a bag of 


bread, a ſmall: ham, a ſingle piece of pork, a 
few French cordials, and one quart bottle of 
water, A minute detail of their ſufferings would 


exceed our bounds ; ſuffice it to ſay that they 
were ſixteen days expoſed in this forlorn ſtate. 


When at length, their proviſions and water being 


totally exhauſted, they were happy enough to 


gain the port of Fayal. The reſt of the crew it is 
preſumed, periſhed with the veſſet. 


For an account of the fate of the Ville de Paris 
and the Glorieux, the public are indebted to a 
ſingular accident. A Daniſh merchant ſhip re- 
turning from the Weſt Indies, found a man floating 
upon a piece of a wreck, who paw to be inſen- 
fible when taken on board. When reſtored to his 
' _ ſenſes, he reported that his name was Wilſon, that 
he had been a ſeaman on board the Ville de Paris; 


and 
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and added, that when ſhe was going to pieces, he 


clung to a part of the wreck, and remained in a 
ſtate of inſenſibility during moſt of the time that 
he continued in the water. He perfectly recol- 
lected that the Glorieux had foundered, and that 
he ſaw her go down on the day preceding that 
on which the Ville de Paris periſhed. 5 

The crew of the Hector after ſuffering great 
hardſhips, were ſaved by the good fortune of meet- 
ing wit a merchant ſhip called the Hawke, com- 

anded by Thomas Hill of Dartmouth, who 
humanely received them on board his own veſſel, 


and conveyed them to Newfoundland. The 


Hector had previouſly a deſperate engagement 
with two of the enemy's frigates, who left her in 
that miſerable condition in which the merchant 
ſhip found her. Thus of ſeven ſhips of the line, 
which compoſed the Jamaica ſquadron, only two, 
the Canada and the Caton, eſcaped. bY 
The. victory of Rodney was in ſome meaſure 
damped, by the taking of the Bahama Iſlands, by 
the Spanjards on the 8th of May, which were 
found in a defenſeleſs ſtate by the enemy. 


This loſs was however again nearly compen- 


ſated, by the capture of Aera and four other Dutch 
forts on the coaſt of Africa, by captain Shirley, in 
the Leander. On the 5th of January, alfo, fir 
Edward Hughes reduced the town of Trincomale, 
belonging to the Dutch, in the iſland of Ceylon. 
The proſperity of natjons often depends upon 
unforeſeen contingencies. We have ſeen the 
government in the year 1792, wreſted out of the 
unſkilful hands which had conducted it almoſt to 
the verge of deſtruction; and the whole ability, 
the patriotiſm, the landed jntereſt of the nation, 
at once united in ſupport of an adminiftration 
formed on the moſt popular bafis. But this pleaſ- 
ng proſpect was clouded by the lamented death 
of the marquis of Rockingham on the 1ſt of July. 
He was the centre of unjon which kept the jarring 
5 | particles. 


the Rockingham party was convened by Mr. 
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articles of the whig intereſt united. A few 
days after the death of the marquis, a magting of 


ox, 
the avowed object of which was, to defeat the 
appointment of lord Shelburne to the ſituation of 
prime miniſter. At this meeting it was agteed 
to ſupport the nomination of the duke of Port- 
land, to the firſt office in the treaſury, and that 
Mr. Fox ſhould wait on his majeſty with this 
reſolve! It is ſaid, that Mr. Fox arrived at the 
royal cloſet only in time to learn that the treaſurer's 
ſtaff had juſt been committed to the hands of lord 
Shelburne.—It is added, that Mr. Fox then re- 
queſted leave to name the new ſecretary of ſtate ; 
and, on being informed that the office was already 
diſpoſed of, he requeſted permiſſion to reſign ; and 
was followed by lord John Cavendiſh, the duke 
of Portland, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. F. 
Montague, lord Althorpe, lord Duncannon, Mr. 
J. Townſhend, and Mr. Le. 1 
The Shelburne adminiſtration was reſpectable, 
dut it was feeble : it wanted both parliamentary 
intereſt and parliamentary ability. Lord Gran- 
tham, a nobleman more diſtinguiſhed by his 
__ amiable character than by the extent of his abi- 
lities, ſucceeded to the office of Mr. Fox. Mr. 
W. Pitt was made chancellor of the exchequer, 
and earl Temple ſucceeded the duke of Portland, 
as lord heutenant of Ireland. | 
Though lord Shelburne had formerly declared 
in the houſe of lords © that whenever the parlia- 
« ment of Great Britain ſhould acknowledge the 
* independence of America, the ſun of England's 
« glory was ſet forever;” he took occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, in the ſame houſe, when. he came into 
adminiſtration, that he now conſidered it as a 
neceſſary evil, to which the country mult inevitably: 
ſubmit. | 35 | : 
Perhaps the bravery of the Britiſh troops diſ- 
played in the defence of Gibraltar, and the ill r, 
| ceſy 
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_ ceſs of the allies in the ſiege of that place, might 
haſten pacific meaſures. A negociation for peace 
was opened at Paris, in the courſe of the ſummer, 
under the mediation of the emperor of Germany 
and the empreſs'of Ruſſia. Mr. Fitzherbert, the 
miniſter at Bruſſels, was appointed plenipotentiary 
on the part of Great Britain, to conclude the 
treaty with the miniſters of France, Spain, and 
Holland; and Mr. Oſwald, a merchant who had 
been long converſant in American affairs, was 
nominated as commiſſioner from his Britannic 
majeſty, to treat with John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, the com- 
miſſioners from America. N TT 
On the 3oth of November, proviſional articles 
were figned by the Britiſh and Ameri- 
A. D. 2782. can commiſſioners, which were to be 
inſerted in the general treaty of peace, 


whenever it ſhould be concluded between the 


European powers. By theſe articles the indepen- 
dence of America was acknowledged in the full- 
eſt extent: very ample boundaries were aſſigned 
to the States, comprehending the extenſive coun- 
tries on both ſides the Ohio, and on the eaſt of the 
Miſſiſſippi, and the full right of fiſhing on the 
banks of Newfoundland. . 
The preliminary articles between Great Britain 
and France, were ſigned at Verſailles, 
A. D. 1783. by Mr. Fitzherbert and the count de 
q Vergennes, on the. 28th of January 
1783, and thoſe with Spain on the ſame day. 
By the former of theſe treaties, the, fiſhery on the 
coaſt of Newfoundland was permitted to the 
French, from Cape St. John, on the eaſtern ſide, 
round the north of the iſland, to Cape Ray on the 
weſt. The iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
were ceded to France. In the Weſt Indies Great 
Britain ceded alſo the iſland of Tobago, and re- 
ſtored that of St. Lucia. In Africa, the river 
Senegal, and all its dependencies ae 
ceded, 


* 
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- .ceded, and the iſland of Goree reſtored to the 
French. In the Eaſt Indies, England reſtored all 
her conqueſts. The articles alſo relative to the 
port and harbour of Dunkirk, eſtabliſhed at. the 
peace of Utrecht, were by the new treaty an- 
nulled. {1 EL ol Ow . 
In return for theſe conceſſions, France reſtored 
to Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada, the Gre- 
nadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis, and Montſerrat, in the Weſt Indies; and 
in Africa the poſſeſſion of Fort James, and the 
river Gambia, were guaranteed to Great Britain. 
By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain relin- 
quiſhed all right and claim to Weſt Florida and 
the ifland of Minorca, and ceded the province of 
Eaſt Florida: on the other fide, the Bahama 
iſlands were reſtored to Great Britain. With 
reſpect to the Dutch a ſuſpenſion of arms only 
was agreed to, and it was ſome months before the 
pPreliminaries were ſettled. . | 
By theſe treaties an end was put to the moſt 
unfortunate. war, in which Great Britain had 
hitherto been engaged. From the conflict of 
parties which diſtracted the nation, however; 
theſe articles of peace were doomed to undergo a 
ſevere examination. N = 
The parliament met on the 21ſt of | 
January, a coalition having been pre- * P. 2783. 
viouſly formed between lord North and 
the Portland faction. Some debates enſued con- 
cCerning the proviſional articles with America; 
but little buſineſs of conſequence was tranſacted 
till the 17th of February, when the preliminary 
articles were laid before the two houſes ; lord 
Carliſle made a motion, conveying an indirect cen- 
ſure on the miniſtry, which however, was nega- 
tived by 72 againſt 59. VVV 
Ihe miniſters were leſs ſucceſsful in the lower 
houſe; every article of the preliminary treaties of 
peace was loudly cenſured, as not ſo advantageous 
| - 00. 
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to Great Britain as ought to have been obtained, 
conſidering the late ſucceſſes of our fleets and 
armies, and the weak and diſtreſſed ſtate of our 
enemies. Adminiſtration in reply argued the 
neceſſity of a peace from the wretched ſtate of 
the public finances. The national debt funded 
and unfunded amounted to #wo hundred and fifty 
million; the annual intereſt of which was near nine 
millions and a'half. The diviſion which ſucceeded 
the long debate on this occaſion, evinced that the 
queſtion was not to be decided by argument. The 
amendments propoſed by oppoſition to the addreſs, 
were carried againſt the miniſtry, by a . e of 
224 to 208; and à motley committee choſen from 
among the new coalition, was appointed to draw 
up the addreſs. 35 | 
On the 21ſt of February, the houſe came to 
ſome pointed reſolutions againſt the preliminary 
articles of peace; upon which the earl of Shelburne _ 
immediately reſigned ; a new miniſtry, however, 
was not appointed till the month of April. 
On the 31ſt of March, Mr. Pitt reſigned the 
office of chancellor of the exchequor, and on the 
ſecond of April, the new adminiſtration was 
announced, which has been diſtinguiſhed by the _ 
name of the coalition miniſtry—The duke of 
Portland was made firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſury ; lord North, ſecretary of ſtate for the home 
department, and Mr. Fox for the foreign; lord 
pun Cavendiſh, chancellor of the exchequer; 
lord Keppel, firſt lord of the admiralty ; lord Stor- 
mont preſident of the council; lord Carliſle privy 
ſeal. The great ſeal was put into commiſſion. 
| Mr. Burke was made. pay-maſter, and Mr. C. 
Townſhend, treaſurer of the navy. 4. 
On the zd of September, the definitive articles 
of peace were ſigned with France, Spain, and the 
United States of America. About the ſame time 
peace was concluded with the States General 0 
15 . | the 
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mme United Proyinces ; but the definitive treaty 
was not ſigned till the year 17584. 
I The parliament met on the 11th of November; 
àud on the 17th, Mr. Fox preſented two bills rela- 
tive to the affairs of India; the one * for veſting 
the affairs of India in the hands of certain com- 
* miſſioners.“ This bill, ſince diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Mr. Fox's India bill, provoked a violent 
r e eg the nation, which ended in 
the diſmiſſion of the coalition miniſtry. The 
bill, however, was carried with triumph through 
the lower houſe, and the king had hitherto re- 
mained a paſhve ſpectato᷑ of the proceedings of 
miniſtry, relative to this affair. On the 11th of 
December, earl Temple is ſaid to have had a pri- | 
vate conference with his majeſty on this ſubje&.- | 
The king, is ſaid to have ſigniſied his entire difap- k 
dr of this bill, and to have authoriſed lord 4 
Temple, to ſignify to the individual lords that 
© he ſhould deem thoſe who ſhould vote for it his 
. enemies.” The ſecond reading of the bill in the 
houſe of lords on the 1 5th of December, confirmed 
the reports concerning the interference of | lord 
Temple. Several lords, who had entruſted their 
| | pears to the miniſter, withdrew them only a 
few hours before the meeting of the houſe; and 
on a motion for an adjournment, the miniſters 
were left in a minority of 79 againſt 8 7. _ 
* The India bill being rejected, as was expected, pO 
by the lords, on the 18th of December at Wy 
12 o'clock at night. a meſſage was delivered to 
each of the ſecretaries of ſtate from his majeſty, 
ordering them to deliver up the ſeals. of their 
office to the under ſecretaries, as a perſonal inter- 
view would not be agreeable. The following 
day letters of diſmiſſion were ſent to the other 
members of the cabinet; and the ſeals were given 2 
to lord Temple, as ſecretary of ſtate, which he ſoon _ ; 
after reſigned, on the plea of diſintereſtedneſs in | 
his interference relative to the India Bill. | 
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The new adminiſtration was completed in a 
few days. Mr. W. Pitt, was appointed firſt lord 
of the treaſury, and chancellor of the exchequer ; 
earl Gower preſident of the council; lord Sydney, 


and the e of Carmarthen, ſecretaries of 


ſtate; lord Thurlow, chancellor; the duke of 
Rutland, lord privy ſeal; lord Howe, firſt lord of 
the admiralty; the duke of Richmond, maſter of 


the ordnance; and Mr. Henry Dundas, treaſurer 


of the navy „„ + VV 
Ihe burſt of public indignation which pro- 


duced the downfal of the coalition miniſtry, has 
= been 1 ee to the India Bill pre- Z 


ſented by Mr. Fox. It was really the effects of 
that reſentment, which all mankind involuntarily 
feel againſt a direliction of ſentiment and prinei- 
ple. It was the mean and. diſhonourable coali- 
tion of the Portland party, with thoſe men whoſe 
meaſures they had reprobated, and whoſe -charac- 


ters they had e een. that fortified the king 


in the opinion of the people, and enabled him on 
this occaſion to exerciſe the royal prerogative 


with effect. The tranſactions of Mr. Pitt's ad- 


miniſtration, are too recent to be recorded with 


propriety in this hiſtory, and the violence of party 


would perhaps, be an effectual impediment to 


the diſcovery of the truth. To future hiſtorians 
we muſt therefore conſign the taſk, and can only 
expreſs-a wiſh, that, agreeably to his own predic- 
tions ſo confidently aſſerted, the public finances 


5 


{the ſinews of the nation) may at the termination 


of his miniſtry, be found in an improved ſtate; 
and the population, wealth, and commerce of the _ 


_ Iſland, increaſed and flouriſhing. 
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ALBEMARLE earl of, attacks the Havannah, 233. Makes 
enn i, , 

_ - Americans are diſguſted at the impoſition of the ſtamp- act, 2gr. 
The animoſities excited among them, 253. Their diſcon- 
tents 1 7 55 the Britiſh government, 260 They deny that 
Great Britain has the right to tax them, 267. Refuſe to re- 
| \, ceive tea from the ſubjects of Great Britain, 268. The very 
able remonſtrance which they addreſs to parliament, 270, 
271. They ſuſpend all commercial intercourſe with, Great 

Britain, 273. They aſſemble a general congreſs, 274. See 
_ Congreſs. They make preparations for war, 278, Their 
firſt engagement with the Engliſh, 280, Their engagement 
at Bunker's hill, 281. They declare themſelves an indepen- 
dent ſtate, 286. The maſterly declaration they publiſh on 
that occaſion, is. The various cauſes of complaint which 
they allege againſt the king of England, 287, 288. They 
enter into articles of confederation, 292. Several of their 
forces withdraw, 299. Are oppreſſed by the Britiſh faxces, 
302. The Indians are engaged againſt them, 307. They 
are rouſed in general to arm agamfſt the Engliſh, 312. Their 
army increaſes, 326. They enter into a commercial treaty 
with France, 328. Are aſſiſted by France, 330 Reject the 

offers of the commiſſioners, is. Are greatly offended by the 
Engliſh, and much reduced, 357. - The credit of their paper | 
money ſinks, 258, Their independence is acknowiedged by 
Spain, 374. The diftreſs of their army; many of them mu- 
tiny, 374. Their independence acknowledged by Great Bri- 


„„ 5 | Eh 
American war, the origin of it, 269. proſecuted by lord 


Is 
North's adminiſtration, is. Is OF, by the people of 
England, 345. Several counties petition againſt the conti- 
nuance of it, 348. V CES 
Andri major, his correſpondence with general Arnold detected, 
- _ 359. He is concealed 


. 


in the American camp, 360. Is 
Gg2 =; taken 
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taken on his way to New York, 1b. His trial, character, and 


| death, 361. 


Anne queen, her acceſſion and character, 33. Favours the 
Tories, 34. Her ſpeech to parliament, 3 5. Declares war 
againſt France, 37. Diſſolves parliament, 41. Rewards Marl« 
borough, 42. Attacks Spain, go. Recommends unanimity 
between the lords and commons, 58. Eftabliſhes a fund to in- 
_ creaſe the ſmall livings, 5g. Changes her miniſtry, and ad- 
mits the whigs, 60. Lays the ground for the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, 6;. Her attachment to Mrs. Maſham, 
70. Withdraws her confidence from Marlborough, 71. Is 
threatened with an invaſion from France, 73. Loſes, her 
huſband, 74. Is averſe to the Whigs, 87. Removes the earl 
of Sunderland from the miniſtry, i5. Is inclined to peace, 
90. Her treaty for peace with France, 91. Creates four- 
teen lords at one time, 92. Diſmiſſes the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, 93. Her treaty with France, 96. Is diſpleaſed with 
Oxford, 99. Her deſign in favour of her brother, 715. Diſ- 
miſſes Oxford, 100. Her illneſs and death, is. Remarks on 
her character, 101. „„ — | 
Arnold general, his unſucceſsful attempt againſt Quebec, 284, 
© 285. His ſucceſs againſt general Burgoyne, 322. His treach- 
erous correſpondence with major Andre, 350, This is diſ- 
covered, and he makes his eſcape, 361. Commits ravages 
againſt the Americans, 378. Eſcapes by means of an en- 
gagement at ſea, 379. His ſucceſs, ib. Deſtroys ſome ſhip- 
Ping, 380. | „ CY 


5. 


Baili: colonel raiſes the fiege of Arcot, 365. Engages the army 


of Hyder Ali, and is defeated by an accident, 6. 

Bank of England is eſtabliſned, 1693, 75. Is endangered by 
the failure of the South Sea company, 117. 
Barnard Sir John, his plan to reduce the national debt is reject - 
ed, 150. Moves in the houſe for papers concerning the inju- 
ries committed by the Spaniards, 184. 15 

arre colonel, moves for commiſſioners to examine the public 

„„ pe ee do „ e 
Beckford Mr. his celebrated reply to the king's anſwer, 261. 
Black Hole at Calcutta, the dreadful F there, 212. 
Bolingbroke lord, is offended with lord Oxford, 92. _ 
Braddock general, his defeat and death in Virginia, 198, 199. 


Bur geyne general, his plan, 307. His intercourſe with the 


 Tndians, 13. His proclamation, 308. wt, cages 
go, 13. Purſues the Americans who evacuated it, 39, The 
dſifficulties of his march, 510. Arrives at Fort Edward, 311. 
The oppoſitian excited againſt him, 123 His defign of ad- 
vancing to Fort Schuyler, 316. His ſevere engagement 
with general Gates, 320. His account to Sir H. Clinton, 


: 5 1 


i. Expects reinforcements fron; New York, 32 1. His diſ. 
aſtrous ſituation, is. Receives no ſupply, il. Is defeated 
and wounded, 322. His dangerous ſituation, 323. Marches 

towards Albany, 324. Leaves his ſick, 16. Retreats to Sa- 

ratoga, 325. Is ſurrounded on all fides, 325. The fortitude 
of his army in their diſtreſs, 326. Calls a council of war, 
is. Surrenders his forces as priſoners of war, 327, _ 
S»rke Mr. his plan of economy, 348. His remarks on war, 15. 
367. Again attempts his bill of reform, 370. His oppoſi- 
ou to the American war, 425. Effects his plan of reform, 
438. | Stereos ae N 
Bute earl of, is made ſecretary of ſtate, 225. His taſte for liter- 
ature, 240. His unpopularity, 243. Refigns on account 
of the oppoſition to the exciſe on cyder, b. Recommends the 

new miniſtry, ib. LEE ante Oh 1 5 

Byng admiral, attempts to relieve Minorca, 202. His omiſſion, 

20g. Is arreſted, 204. His execution, 208. 5 


C. 


Catherine empreſs of Ruſſia, conſpires +. nj her huſband; and 
diepoſes him, 238. Forms the armed neutrality of the nor- 
tthern powers againſt the commerce of England, 362. _ 
Charles Edward, the pretender, his character, 1 # He lands 

— Scotland, 177. He rene, e Sir John 

| 178. His imprudent delay at Edinburgh, 179; He 

invades En land, 16. ” Aunt = Derby, 105 Betts the 

Engliſh at Falkirk, 181, is defeated at Culloden, 182, His 
_ wandering, and various diſaſters, 183. 5% 01 
Cheet-Sing, Mr. Haſting's large demands upon him, 420, is 

impriſoned and efcapes, 421,  _ * {i | 
Clinton general, defeats the Americans near New York, 294. 
His letter to general Burgoyne, 320. Takes fort Montgo- 
mery, 323; Defeats the Americans, 33; Takes Charles- 
town, 356, His offers of protection refuſed. by the American 
mutineers, 375. | | 55 | 
Commiſſioners are ſent out to America, 330. The terms which 
they propoſe, ib. Publiſh their manifeſto, 333. 5 
Commons, oppoſe the demands of William, 15, Infiſt on re- 2 
ducing the _ 16. Regulate the ſycceſhon to the crown, 
#6, Impriſon ſome who preſent petitions to them, 23. 

Their diſagreement with the Houſe of lords, 25. Aſſert their 
own privileges, 29. Their arbitrary proceedings againſt five 

_ ele&ors, 56. Their difference with the lords, 57. Their re- 

wards to the duke of Marlborough, 58. Maintain the rights 
of the lower houſe of convocation, 60, They enlarge the 
ſtock of the bank, 76. gy, ee Dr. Sachiverel, 8 5. Are laviſh 
of the public money to George I, 139. Refuſe to reyeal the 


tax on coals in London, 146. Paſs many laws careleſsly 
drawn up, 147. 5 e 


Goes:  Congrele 
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Congreſs, their remonſtrance with general Gage, 274. Their 
petition to the king and memorial to the people of England, 
I 77 5. They iſſue paper currency to ſupport the war, 280. 
heir attempt againſt Quebec, 284, Remove to Baltimore, 
300. Endeavour to raiſe forces on another plan, i5. Re- 
fuſe to treat with the commiſſioners ſent from England, 330. 
Send a committee to the revolters from their army, 375. 
Conway general, moves an addreſs for putting an end to the 
Amercian war, 428. For cenſuring thoſe who adviſe 
the continance of it, 429. | | | 
Coot ſir Eyre, his command in the Eaſt, 418. The ſtate of 
his forces, ib. | Defeats Hyder Ally, 419. | Z 
Corbet major, governor of Jerſey, is ſurpriſed and made-pri- 
ſoner by the French, 372. | 7 


Corniſb admiral, attacks and takes the city of Manilla, 234. 
Cornaballis lord, takes the city of Philadelphia, 306. The ju- 


dicious diſpoſition of his forces, 332. Defeats the Ameri- 
can forces, 357. The ſeverities he exciſes, 358. His 
forces in Canada, 385. Purſues after general Mor- 
gan, 386. Paſſes the Catawba, 387. Endures great 

- hardſhips in purſuing general Green, 388. His dif- 
appointment, 75. Aſſembles the Royaliſts in North Caro- 

lina, 389. Defeats the American forces, 392. He retreats 
to Wilmington, 393. - Marches to Virginia, 395. Arrives 
at Peterſburg, 401. Retreats to Williamſburg ; and is at- 
tacked, 404. Is beſieged in York Town, 409. His attempts 
to eſcape are fruſtrated, 411, Writes to general Waſhing- 
ton, ib. Capitulates, 412. I & Hine 

Cray Mr. is committed to the Tower by order of the Houſe 
of Commons, 263. . | | 


Cumberland duke of, is defeated by the French at Fontenoy, 


175. Takes Carliſle, 180. Defeats the Pretender at Cullo- 
.den; the cruelties he commits, 182. Is captured with his 
army by the French, at Cloiſter Seven, 207. yy 


JF *; £ e * 


Deane Silas, his treaty with France in favour of America, 


-D*Eftaing blocks up the Britiſh fleet at Sandy-hook, 337. 
'D*Grafje count, enters the Cheſapeak, 306. His engagement 
with admiral Graves, is. 1 5 


D Guieben count, reduces Minorca, 423. Appears beſore 


Plymouth, 16. Compels admiral Kempenfelt to retreat 
before him, 424. 1 5 | 


Difſenters; efforts made in favour: of their civil liberty, 86. 


Doauning fir Jacob Gerard, leaves an eſtate to endow. a college 


at Cambridge, 247, ' 


Dunning Mr. his famous motion on the increaſe. of the influ- 
ence of the crown, 349. ns 


1 | 1 Faſt 
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Eof 10 the * e 8 formed to expel the 


nzliſh, 364. Complaints from thence. of the manner of 
s executing the Engliſh laws, 369. 


Euſtatia is taken by the Engliſh, 41 5. Their impalic conduct 


there, ib. Is eaſily recovered by the French, 47. 
Breif mo the oppoſition raiſed againſt the, 149- . 
9 e 


Fayette marquis of, retire res before lord Cornwallis is, 40. His 

judicious conduct, 40 %/ | 
Ferdinand prince,. continues the war ar Sag the winter, 226. 

Ils defeateJ by the prince of Conde, 237. ; 
Fox Mr. the character of him, 193. | 
Fox Mr. Charles, propoſes to modify the marriage wad 371. 

_ Oppoſes the continuance of the American war, 424. Paſſes 

a cenſure on lord North, 427. Is made one of the ſeere- 
taries of ſtate, 436. Aſſembles the party on the deceaſe of 

the marquis of Rockingham, 445. Forms a coalition with 
lord North, 448. Is made ſecretary of ſtate, 16. Intro- 
duces his famous India bill; the oppoſition made againſt it. 
449. 

 Prederick prince of Wales, votes againſt the court, 1 68. Re- 
jects the overtures made him by fir Robert Walpole, 167. 
A N. e e the court, "os His wants 901 : 


HF G. 


| Gage commend, is governor: of Bolton, 27 3. Seizes ſome mili- / 

| ſtores of the Americans, 274. His attempt to ſeize 

1 ed cannon, ts The Publication Na he publiſh 4 

__ 46 You! q 

| Gates general, is appoi inted commander of the nort hen army 
e 318. The plan of his operation, ib. The 3 10 
ous diſpoſition of his forces at Saratoga, ib. 334. 8 oak 
dhe royal army, 325. Takes them priſoners, 327. 

George prince o Denmark, his character, 85. Nerless me : 

navy, ib. His death, 74. 

| 2 I. elector of Hanover, his xcceſhion to the throne, 102. 
his arrival; changes the miniſtry, 103. Suppreſſes different 

' inſurrections, 104. Reduces the in by ent rebels in Eng- 

land, 107. And Scotland, 108. His diſagreement with his 

ſon, 110, His deſire to limit the pu rage, 111. Recom- 

mends to the commons to leſſen the national debt, 113. 

Raiſes a ſtanding army, 121. Enlarges the hereditary do- 

minions, 16. His alliance with France and Holland, 122. 

Engages in a war with Sweden and Spain, i. Requires 
an extraordinary ſupply, ib. Makes peace with Sweden, 123. 
1 body to Sweden js oppoſed, 124. His alarms from 
G ; 4 Fu. the 
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INDEX 


the pretender, 126, The plot againſt him puniſhed, 139, 
His treaty with Pruſſia and France, 133. ls eagerly ſup- 


ported by the commons, 135. His mean deſign againſt 
Spain, 1236, His ſpeech to parliament, 137, His quarrel 
e 


with the emperor, 138, His illneſs and death, 140, Re- 


mark on his character; his averſion to controul, 141, 
George II. his acceſſion, 142. His ſpeech to parliament, 143. 


Obtains. 800,000). per ann. for the civil liſt, 144. His larg 


ſtanding army, 146. His treaty with Spain, 152. His ſu 
jects inſulted by the Spaniards, 154. The commons agree 
to ſupport him againſt Spain, 155. Makes war on Spain, 


159. Unites with the German princes, 160. Supports the 


pragmatic ſanction, 163. Supports the queen of Hungary, 


164. His ill ſucceſs in the Weſt Indies, 165. Changes his 


miniſtry, 170. Accompanies his forces; his danger, 172. 


Defeats the French at Dettingen, 173. His ill ſucceſs in 
Flanders, 176, His puniſhment of the rebels, 183. His po- 
4 e 187. Makes peace with France and Spain, 188. 
His intrigues relative to the election of the king of the Ro- 


mans, 193. Engages in war again with France, 197. His 


loſs in America, 195 His treaty with Ruſſia, ib. And 


Pruſſia, 200. Is at a threatened invaſion, calls in 


| —_ troops, 202. The ſpeech to him by the ſpeaker of 
the ho 


uſe of commons, 202, Makes a change in his mmi- 
ſtry, 206. His ſucceſs in Canada, 208. His various fuc- 


. ceiles againſt the French, 212. His treaty with Pruflia, 215, 


Supports the king of Proflia, 217. His declaration concern- 


Ing peace, 220. His illneſs and death, 221. Remarks on 


< 
1 


his character, 222. His civil ac miniſtration, 223. 1 
oor ge prince, his education, 191. Succeeds his grandfather, 
224. His popularity, ib. His creation of peers, 22g. His 


marriage and coronation, 3226. Calls a new parliament, 
. 230... Enters into a war with Spain, 231. Makes peace with 


France, 241. Paſſes an act of regency, 251, Forms the 


+ Rockingham adminiſtration; 1253, - Forms a het adminifira- 
tion, 256. His anſwer to the citizens of London, 26 r. 
His ſpeech to parliament, 262. His ſpeech at the concluſion 


of the ſeſſions, 264. Paſſes the royal marriage act, 265, His 
ſpeech from the throne, 273. Sends troops to America, 27 4. 
Rejects the petition of the Americans, 276, His commence- 


ment of the war with America, 280. The Americans? vari- 


ous complaints againſt him, 287. His ſpeech at the 


_ concluſion of the ſeſſions, 303. Suſpects the deſign of the 
French, 327. Engages in war with France, 334. Calls a 
new parliament, 354. His proclamation againit the Dutch, 
362, Engages in war with Holland, 367. The parliament 


petition him againſt the war, 428. Forms a new miniſtry, 
4 15 Forme a new adminiſtration, 445. Makes peace with 
Ameries and France, 446. Forms the coalition miniſtry, 
448. His diſapprobation of Mr. Fox's India bill, 449. Diſ- 
miſſes this miniſtry and forms a new one, 459, 


* 


IND E X 


Germains lord George, the American ſecretary, remarks on his 
character, 432 „ : 
Gibraltar is cloſely beſieged by the Spaniards, 4 Is relieved 
by admiral Rodney, 355. Continues cloſely befieged and 
ſeverely bombarded, 373. 9 5 
don lord George, the riots occaſioned by him, 350. The 
enormities cauſed by his mob, 35 1. They burn Newgate and 
ſeveral houſes, 352. He is apprehended, 353. Is tried 
and acquitted, 354. | | | 5 
Graves admiral, his fleet and convoy, moſt ſeverely ſuffers in a 
_ dreadful ſtorm, 442. 7 | : 
Green general, is appointed by Waſhington to command in the 
ſouth, 381. The ſtate of his army, 382, Joins general 
Morgan, 386. Retreats before lord Cornwallis, 388. Re- 
croſſes the Dan, 490. Conſtantly avoids an engagement, 
391. Is defeated by lord Cornwallis and retreats, 392, 
Writes to the Quakers to take care of the wounded, 393. 
Follows lord Cornwallis, 16. It defeated by lord Rawdon, 
396. Beſieges Ninety-fix, 397- Is compelled, to raiſe the 
| fiege; his fituation, 398, Defeats the Britiſh under colonel 


; Stuart, 400. 


| Great Brita. n flaws of, on the acceſſion of William and Mary, 2*, 


Grenville.Mr, George, his miniſtry, 243, Reſtores the naviga» 
tion of the Americans, 250. Paſſes the ſtamp act for Amerj- 
ca, 251. Is diſmiſſed, 253. 7 ON 1 


=p . H, 


Hurley Mr. his oppoſition, 69. His management of the houſe 
of commons, ib. His proſpect of attaining more power, 70. 


Excites jealouſies againſt Malborough, 72. Is made lord De 


treaſurer and enobled, 89. Offends all parties, 99. Particu- 
larly lord Bolingbroke and Mrs. Maſham, ib. Is diſmiſſed 
by queen Anne, 100. | | 
Hafting Mr. his heavy exactions from the Rajah Chiet Sing. 
420. The tour which he makes, 421, Takes the Raja 
' priſoner, ib. Is cenſured by the parliament, 439. 
 Ibllanders their character, 184. 5 
Hod admiral engages the French fleet, 16. | 
Howe general, his ſevere engagement at Bunker's-hill, 281. 
His danger; is relieved, 282, Evacuates Boſton, 284. Pre? 
ares to beſiege New York, 292. Takes New York, 297, 
educes Fort pc, 5 298. His march againſt Phila- 
delphia, 306. Attacks and defeats the Americans, 306. 
Puniſhes a mutiny in his army, 377. 
der Ally unities in the confederancy againſt England, 364. 
Paſſes the Ghauts, 365, Beſieges Arcot; engages colonel 
Bailie and defeats him, | 4. Takes Arcot, 366, Is des 
ſeeated by fir Eyre Coote, 419, VVV 
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th are exoployed hy general Buigoyiie; 307. Their eruel- 
ties injure the royal cauſe, 312. Are alarmed and retreat 


from Fore Schwyler, 316. Their devaſtation at Wyoming, 


, 322 ; 
Inglefield captain, his ſituation in the Centaur, 443. His ſuffer- 
ing in an open boat, ib. 


Jobnſtone commodore his engagement with the French fleet at 
Port Pra ya, 373. 


Jrelan! ſtate of, on the acceſſion of William nl Mary, 1*. 

Triſh, they arm to obtain a free commerce, 344. They declare 
that they allow of no authority but king, lords and commons, 
* 437. : . f NO 4 


K. 


Kempenfelt admiral, fails to attack is Galchen, . Takes 
ſome of the convoy and retreats, ib. 

Keppel admiral, takes two French frigates, 334. Endeavours 
to bring their fleet to an engagement, 335. His engagement 
with them, 336. The miſtakes ONE: the 1 " | 
Is tried and en 3 38 


L. 


Laurens Mr. is taken a on board a ſhip and committed to 
Tune tower, 363. 

Laws carelefly drawn up, the conſequences of them, 147. 
Law for naturalizing the Jews is paſſed, 1255 And repealed 
the next ſeſſions, 195. 

Le: colonel defeats the "Spaniards, 236. 


Lee general, his advice to evacuate New York iſland, 297. Jn 


taken priſoner, 300. | 
. 99 emperor, his death and charaQter 50. 0 
Liſboru, the great earthquake at, 201. b 
_ * the corporation of, 8 8 againſt the Ametican wat, 7 


Ter Jord, his character, 179: 
Lords ſupport the liberty of the ſabjeR,; aguinſ the commons 
50. Are averſe to make peace with France, 92. 


MM, 


Narlborough aut of, in hour with the queen; sf inveſted with 
the command of the allied forces, 37. His ſucceſs in Flanders, 
38, 39. Is created a duke and rewarded, 42. Conquers the 

French at Blenheim, 46. His ſucceſs in Bavaria, 47. His 
diſappointment, 48. Relieves the Netherlands, ib. Defeats 

- the. French at Ramilies, 52. Is rewarded with the manor of 
Woodltock, 58. Is avere to make Pence with * 67. 
| Engages 


* x 
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Rngages the French at Malplaquet, 80. Defeats them, but 


ſuffers great loſs, 81. Flis, vindication of himſelf, 93. Is 
. diſmiſſed, 93. Leaves the kingdom, 95. Is deſerted by his 


Friends, 98. | | | 
Marlborough ducheſs of, her influence with queen Anne, 69. 
| Her rage on finding herſelf ſupplanted by Mrs. Maſham, 70. 
Threatens the queen, 71. : ' 
Marriage act, remarks on, 195. 


Maſbam Mrs. her favour with queen Anne, 69. Incurs the diſ- 


pleaſure of the ducheſs of Marlborough, 70. Is diſpleaſed 
with lord Oxford, 999. 7 


Moleſavorth lord, his oppoſition to the ſubſidy to Sweden, 1 I 


| Monkton general, takes Martinico, and the French Carribbee 
iſlands, 232. ee e ants 5 

Morgan general penetrates as far as Ninety-ſix, 383. Defeats 
cater Tarlton, 385. | _ 


Munro fir Hector, is unable to join Colonel Bailie, 365. Re- 


treats before Hyder Ally, 366. 

Murray Mr. (earl of Mansfield) his character and eloquence, 
192. | * | 
Matineers in the American army, their anſwer to general 
Wayne, 374. They refuſe the overtures made them by 
general Clinton, 375. They alſo decline accepting the re- 

ward offered them by preſident Reed, 376. — 
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Newcaflle duke of, 'refigns his office, 240. | Refuſes to receive 

a penſion, is. Comes into the Rockingham adminiſtration, 
253. . bs 1 8 

North lord, is made chancellor of the Exchequer, 256, His ac- 


count of the proceeding in America, 269. Shuts ap the oor: 
dec, 


of Boſton, 15. Grants indulgence to the Papiſts in Que 
272. His plan againſt the Americans to reſtrain their trade, 
277. His concilitory meaſure to them, 278. Paſles the 
_ American-treaſon bill, 304. Purſues ccercive: meaſures againſt 


America, 327. 2 commiſſioners to treat with the 
His propoſitions reſpecting Ireland, 345. 


Americans, 330. 


Appoints commiſſioners of accounts. 349. His complaints 


ty 9 

againſt the Dutch, 363. Removes fir Flacher Norton, 366. 

His reaſon for the Dutch war, 368. His impolicy reſpecting 
it, 369. Is ſeverely cenſured for his loan, 370. Declares 


for changing the mode of conducting the American war, 425. 
1s W op Mr. Fox, 427. Is oppoſed by a majority in 
_ parliament, 428. Declares his miniſtry at an end, 430. Re- 


{ 


marks on his character, 431. Coaleſces with the ortland 


party, 446. > 
Norton fir Fletcher, his remarkable ſpeech on preſenting the 


bill for an additional ſupply to the crown, 304. Is removed 


from bis place of ſpeaker to the houſe of commons, 366. 
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__ Oliver _ is committed to the Tower by the houſe of com- 
Onfiow fir Arthur, is ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, his ſpeech 
to the king, 202. His penſion, 225. Hyg A i 


Ks | Pore 
Palliſir fir Hugh, is in the engagement with the French fleet, 
335. The miſtakes of ſignals, 336. „„ 
Parker admiral, his engagement with the Dutch fleet, 422. 
Parliament, the duration of them prolonged to ſeven years, 
110. Examine the affairs of the South ſea company, 
118. Their conduct on the occaſion, ib. Vote 1 gap oy” 
the ſufferers by the earthquake at Liſbon, 201. Condemn 
general warrants, 247. Impoſe reſtraints on the Americans, 
250. Repeal the ſtamp act and exciſe on eyder, 254. 
—_ — wry unpopularity, 238. Reſigns the crown; his 
eath, is. 8 i | | 
Pint Mr. his oppoſition. to the Spaniſh convention, 157. His 
reply to Horace Walpole, 192. Oppoſes the connexion with 
Pruflia; is diſmiſſed the miniſtry, 200. Comes into office 
again and is diſmiſſed, 206. Oppoſes the overtures of peace, 
229. Urges an explanation from Spain, 16. Reſigns the 
ſeals, 230, Comes into power and is created earl of Chat- 
ham, 256. Retires from buſineſs, ws Reſigns the ſeals, 
260. His motion to recal the troops from Boſton, 276. His 
illneſs in the houſe of lords, 329. His death and character, 


| 
| 
| 
p : ; . S ; 
. Pitt Mr. William, ſupports Mr. Burke's reform bill, 370. His 


oppoſition to the American war, 425. His motion concern - 
ing the ſtate of the repreſentation, 439. 1s made chancellor 
bf the exchequer, 445. Reſigns, 448. Is made chancellor 
of the exchequer, 449 1 EE 
Portugal king of, refuſes to unite againſt England, 232. _ 
Proufie king of, his diſtreſſed. ſituation, 4. Is ſupported by 
England, 215. Gains the battle of Zorndorf, 2 16. Seizes on 
Saxony, 216. His famous engagement with the Ruſſians, 
3218. His country is ravaged, 219. Defeats the Auſtrians, 
220, His loſe, 228. Is ſupported by Ruſſia, 237. His ſuc- 
ceſſes, 239. Makes peace with Auſttia, 242, Unites in 


the diſmemberment of Poland, 266 51 
Pultaey Mr. his inquiry concerning the expenditure of public 
money, 133. Is created earl of Bath and univerſally diſ- 
iked, 170. e coeds 1 


F 2 
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Rawwden lord, defeats general Green, at Camden, 396. Raiſes 
. the ſiege of Ninety- fix, 397, Declines engaging with gene- 
1g] Green, 399. 15 1 e Reed 
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4 Mr. Joſeph, his diſtinguiſhed integrity, 333- „„ 
2 in Far iu the year 8. 50. The origin of them, 
351. The exceſſes committed by the rioters, 352. The 
1 lerings of many of them, 353. Are quelled by the exer- 
tions of the military power, 6s. | 3 
Koe ſingbham marquis of, his adminiſtration, 436. His death puts 
aàn end to the adminiſtration of bis party, 4444. 
Rodney admiral, takes a Spaniſh fleet, 355. Defeats Don Lan- 
gara, ib, Relieves Gibraltar, is. Takes St. Euſtatia, 415- 
His large capture ſold to the enemy, is. His engagement 
with de Graſſe, 440. His victory over him, 441. 
" Rook fir George, his naval victory and capture, 40. 


Sacheveril Dr. Henry, his character; his declarations” of the 

danger of the church, 84. Is impeached for his ſermon, 85. 

His trial and defence, ib. His ſentence, 86. His popularity ; 1 
the violence on the occaſion, i535. „ 

Fachwille lord George, his trial, 221. VVV. 

Sandauich lord, remarks on his character, 432, 43333. 

Kare Mareſchal, his character and abilities, 374. His engage 
ment with the duke of Cumberland at Fontinoy” 

Schuyler general, obſtructs the march of the Britiſh, 310. His 

; © proclamation, 311. Aſembles great numbers, 312.  _ 

Scotland ſtate of, after the revolution, 62. An union with Eng- 


* 


Aland expedient, 63. The grounds of it, 64. 1 5 
Shelburne lord, his motion 349. Fights a Jos), i5, His ad- 
miniſtration, 445. Acknowledges the independence of Ame- 

rica, ib. The articles of his peace me by the commons, 
JJ ͤ 
Sippen Mr. his oppoſition to the increaſe of the forees, 133. 
Flis oppoſition to increaſe the revenue of the civil liſt, 144. 
Smith general, his bill for regulating the juriſdiction of India, 


it 


South ſea com Nee an account of, 111. An oſition to it, 
113. Is paſſe into a law, 114. Was a by fir John 
Blount, 115. The general deluſion attending it, 116. The 
miſeries it occaſioned, 117. Are ſupported by the bank, . 
I Their affairs are examined by parliament; 118, 119, _ | - 
Sullivan genera', his diſappointment at Rhode iſland, 333. 


1 
5 35 


Tarleton colonel, his ſucceſs and cruelty, 356. Attacks the 
Ame icans at the Cowpens, 383. Is defeated, i6, And. fe- 
veral of his forces ſurrounded, 385; His expedition againſt 
Charlotteville, 402. 3 85 | 1 8 

.Thurliew lord, remarks on his origin and character, 434. 
Tories are countenat cd by king William, 5, Are received into 
power by queen Anne, 35. Their triumph, 36. Are Ae 

: | 1 : 1 
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S0. Moves to invite the princeſs Sophia into England, 61. 


Their power and triumph under queen Anne, 97. 


| 1 W. 
Malpole Mr. Robert, is accuſed 44 committed: to the Tower, 
94. Is prime miniſter, 127. Moves for 800, oool. per ann. 


3 to be ſettled on George II. 143. Propoſes an exciſe on to- 
bacco, 148, Is obliged to relinguiſh it, 149. Reſtrains thea- 


- trical performances, 151. Extols the Spaniſh convention 
but carries it with difficulty, 156. The vigorous oppoſition 
againſt him, 158. His ill ſucceſs as a miniſter of war, 160. 

he violent oppoſition againſt him, 161. Again renewed, 
166. His overtures to the prince of Wales, is created earl 


ek Orford and reſigns, 167. His merits as a miniſter, 168. 


His paciſſe plans unpopular, 169. 5 
Naſbingten George, appointed commander in chief of the Ameri- 


can forces, 283. Enters Boſton, 284. His reply to lord 


* 


Howe's letter, 292. Encamps on Long Ifland, 295. His 
prudent retreat by night, 290. Retreats before the Britiſh 
_ forces, 299. Is purſued by lord Cornwallis, 13. Recroſles 
the Delaware, 301. Defeats the Heſſians and Engliſh at 
Trenton, 302. His victory at Prince Town, 303. The 
effect of it, ib. His wiſe caution and delay, 305. Is de- 
feated at Brandywine paſs and retreats, 306. 15 inveſted 


penny general Green to command 


with great power, 358. Ap | 
in the ſouth, 381. Viſits the count de Graffe, 408. His 


inſtruction to the army, 1b. Beſieges lord Cornwallis in 
York Town, 409. as , 

Wayne general, his attempt to ſuppreſs the mutiny in the 
American army, 375. Deceives lord Cornwallis and attacks 
him, 404- | 2 . „ 


Indięs, their ſtate at queen Anne's acceſſion, 2. Come into 


power under her, 60. Paſs a bill for an eventual regency, 
61. Their union with Marlborough, and power, 74. Loſe 
their popularity in the trial of Sacheveril, 86. Their deſign 
to regain power, 94. 235 | 5 
Wilkes Mr. John, is apprehended on a general warrant, and 
cloſely confined, 244. Is releaſed, ib. 5 due], and retires 
to France, 246. 1 expelled the houſe of commons, 16. Is 
elected for Middleſex, 257. The :iots. on his account, 268. 
Is expelled the houſe, 18. Is returned again for Middleſex, 
but refuſed his ſea', 259. Diſcharges the printer who was 
apprehended by royal proclamatior, 263. The vote of the 


commons againſt him reſcinded, 438. 


_ F/lliem III. his revenue made annual, 2. Countenances the 


Tories, 3. Holds the balance between the two parties, 5. 
The alliance he forms againſt France, 6. The parliament 
complies with his inclination, 7. His expedition to Ireland 


againſt James, 9. His defeat at Limerick, 1o. Reduces the 
| Iriſh, 11. The expences of his war in Ireland, 16. Gains 


the 


„ 


4 

the battle of La Hogue, 12. Makes peace, ib. The con- 
ſperacies againſt him, 13. His ſpeech concernirg his re- 
venues, 14. Is vigorouſly oppoſed by the commons, 16. His 
diſpleaſure, but he complies, 16. His difference with the 
commons, 18. His quarrel with Spain, 20. Reſolves to 

break with France and to ſupport the Hollanders, 22. His 
treaty with the ſtates general, 25. His ſpzech to parliament, 
26. His treaties approved by the commons, 27. His ill- 


neſs, 29. His death, 30. Remarks on his character, 76. 
On the national debt which he firſt contracted, 31. 
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79 J. 
97. | 
117. I. 
122. l. 
129. J. 
245. I. 
225. |. 
229. l. 
235. |. 
237. I. 
245. l. 
247. l 
303. J. 
331. | 
350. I. 
358. J. 
360. J. 
362. 1. 
364. l. 
368. J. 
273 · l. 
475. J. 
436. J. 
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& 1 600 7, ſne wn. 
from bottom — for Saxons which f, Gisele for which, 
for America r. NS | 
dele a. 
dele a. 
for abſurb r. abſurd. 
for or r. nor. 
for repeated r. . 
from bottom dele that. 
for diſmatted 7. diſmantled. 
for empreſs of Ruſſia r. the empreſs of Ruſſia. 
from ee e intimated r. intimidated. 
for his r. this. FT; 
5 were, inſert making. 
or hallow ry. hollow. 
after diviſion filace à (% and dele ( after Mon herons: 
or ther. thee: 
for too r. to. 
for almoſt the outward bound, r. almoſt all the outward 
bound, &c. 
for miniſtry r. minority. 
for nominated r. denominated. 
for enable r. enabled, 
for ſhare 7. ſhore, 
from bottom for election r. elections. 
for million v. millions. 


If any other inſtances of errata occur, the reader is requeſted in candour 
to attcibuic them to the author's ues TONE | the prets. 


